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“Cealional Accounting Machines save us $17,000 a year 
... repay their cost every 10 months!”’ 


—G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. INC., Hartford, Conn 


“A leading producer and importer of fine foods and beverages" 


“Our National Accounting Machines save us 
$17,000 a year, repaying their cost every 
10 months. 

“Our accounting requirements are unusu- 
ally complex because we manufacture as well 
as import many varieties of food and bever- 
ages. National Accounting Machines solve 
our problems with efficiency and economy. 
Through them we handle our payroll, ac- 
counts payable, accounts receivable; and they 
provide us with detailed sales analyses by 
products, by salesmen and by territories. 

“Nationals make valuable information in- 


stantly available to us whenever needed. 
They eliminate costly overtime, and give us 
complete control. Obviously we are highly 
pleased with our National installation.” 


Controller 


Manufacturers of A.1. Sauce, A.1. Worcestershire, 
Andersen's Soups and Maltex Cereals. Producers 
of bottled Cocktails and Smirnoff Vodka. Heublein 
also imports Bell's Scotch, Huntley & Palmer Bis- 
cuits, Robertson's Marmalades and other specialties. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvavron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN94 COUNTRIES 


In vour business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for t 


the money they save 


emselves with 
then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. 
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RESEARCH on B F Goodrich™ IN RUBBER 
& s 


* 
* 


Too hot to handle 
but if travels on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


AT moving rubber platform is car- 
tying sizzling hot chunks of iron 
and sand in a foundry. The heat had 
been ruining belts in a few months. 
Then the company heard that B. F. 
Goodrich had developed a special heat- 
resisting rubber that can stand hot 
materials that would char or burn ordinary 
rubber. They built this rubber into a 
belt. Then, for good measure, added a 
layer of nylon cords near the surface to 
help prevent damaging cracks in the cover. 
This improved B. F. Goodrich belt 
is what you see in the picture. It has 
already outlasted any other belt ever 


used here and looks good for double 
the life. 

Product improvement is a/ways going 
on at B. F. Goodrich. Some improve- 
ments are big, spectacular; some are 
little; many are too technical to explain 
easily, but all save you money. Every 
product gets its share—conveyor belts, 
V belts, every kind of hose, hundreds 
of others. None is ever regarded as 
“finished” or standardized. 

How this cuts your costs: Biggest cost 
savings come almost always from top 

‘ormance rather than lowest prices. 
If you use rubber products, remember 


B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards, 
This means you can be sure of top 
performance and real money savings. 
If you want this extra value, these lower 
costs year after year, always call your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. Find out 
aboutthe latest improvements ortry out 
the latest and best types of any rubber 
products you buy. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-395, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


8220235 








This gentleman was the star of a Moslem “Easter” parade according 
to a Parabe Far East representative. In PARADE his picture stopped 
seven in every ten readers and made them read the full story. 
Fresh, off-beat stories like this make 

PARADE the best read magazine in print, according to 
independent surveys, and give advertisers twice as 

many readers per dollar as the big weekday magazines. 
No doubt about it: To open new markets, to establish brand names, 
to build sales every day, all week long—ParaDE has what it takes. 
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Parade... 

The Sunday magazine section of 

47 fine newspapers in 47 major markets... 
with more than 14 million readers 
every week. 
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Find out now about... 
= THE 







new SLICK 
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‘OVERNIGHT 
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serving most major markets 
at approximately: 


ONE THIRD THE 
COST OF 


AIR EXPRESS 
(100-Ib. rate) 


RATES CLOSE TO 
SURFACE 
EXPRESS 


that takes days longer 


Slick handles any size shipment from 
1 Ib. ($4.00 Min.) to 16 tons (DC-GA). 
Whereabouts of shipment always 
known, both ends. 


EXAMPLE OF NEW SLICK SERVICE 





NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 


AirExpress. .... . 8%hrs 
Railway Express... .4 days 
NEW SLICK AIRFREIGHT 8% hrs 


Note: Eastbound rates especially 
favorable. 











Over 30 cities served—check your 
local phone book. 


CALL NOW for Slick Truck pick-up. 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DEPENDABIL/TY 


LICK 


THE CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED 
AIR FREIGHT LINE 










































It was pretty nice of the ABC Television Network to salute 
its fellow networks in a recent advertisement for their program 


awards from the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences. 


We had intended doing the same kind of thing earlier this season 


when they launched some very exciting program ideas. 
But they beat us to it—just as they beat us to Disneyland. 


When competing networks applaud each other the applause 
is genuine; for each success is a fresh demonstration of the 


value of network television to the audience and the advertiser. 


Only through network television can 65 million people share 


simultaneously the pleasure of NBC’s memorable Peter Pan 





...or discover a great comic like George Gobel. 


Only through network television can an advertiser reach 41 
million people each week as economically, for example, as he 


can on / Love Lucy —another network developed program. 


The steady improvement of television is due not so much 


to the enormous investment of money, time and effort as it is 





to the constant goad of network competition. 


This is the heart of the American system of broadcasting. 


' This is why television builds larger audiences each year. 


And this is what has made television in America the world’s 


largest advertising medium. 


The CBS Television Network 











Manufacturers Trust Company shows how you can 


Learn about your business 
from a modern bank 


Why Honeywell Customized Temperature Control is a “must” in modern buildings 


HE need for a truly modern control system is well 
‘Ldecuel by the New York City Fifth Ave. branch 
bank of the Manufacturers Trust Company. 

The building was designed with drama in mind, is 
open and inviting to the public—and is a highly efficient 
work place for the bank’s staff. 

Important in making a building attractive and efficient 
today is ideal Indoor Weather—the kind furnished by 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control in the 
Manufacturers Trust Company’s Fifth Ave. branch and 
in many other buildings across the country. 


Strategically placed Honeywell thermostats (see floor 
plan) compensate for every possible occupancy, ex- 





A separate thermostat system was installed in the conference 
room above to provide comfort no matter what the weather— 
or size of the gathering. The sensitive Honeywell thermostat 
calls for just the right amount of heating, cooling or ventilating 
—according to the season and size of the meeting. Thus 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control meets the varying 
needs, compensating for occupancy as well as the season. 
















posure and use comfort factor, making this new branc 
bank one of the world’s most comfortable places td 
work and to do business in. 


The techniques used in solving these comfort problems 
can help you provide the Indoor Weather required fot 
your facilities —for a Honeywell Customized Temperagivgs 
ture Control installation is designed to fit the needs of 
the building and its occupants. This applies not only td 
heating and cooling, ventilating and humidity control 
but to industrial control as well. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “customized” cong 
trol. Because only Honeywell manufactures all threg 
types of controls—electronic, pneumatic and electric 





Strategically located thermostats in large banking areas such 
as the one shown provide comfort at all times. They do this 
by compensating for exposure, occupancy—and for varying 
crowds at different times of the day. In addition, comfort is 
maintained in private offices (see floor plan) by installation of 
a thermostat in each office. This meets the needs of individual 
offices—and of the individuals who occupy them. 


Skid 
Weis 
Syske 
engi 


Co., 








Large glass areas create an inviting open look. But they also 
admit a great amount of solar heat, and transmit winter chill. 
This calls for Honeywell Customized Temperature Control — 
if comfort is to be assured. 


@ THERMOSTAT 


TOP FLOOR PLAN 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects. 
Weiskopf & Pickworth, structural engineers. 
Syska & Hennessy, mechanical & electrical 
engineers. George A. Fuller 

Co., builders. 


For comfortable, more productive temperature in new 
or existing buildings — of any size — specify 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a bank, church, school, office, motel, hos- 
pital, factory —any building of any size—new or existing, 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help 
meet your heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control problems. 

You will enjoy more comfort and efficiency, and 
you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, and the economical Honeywell Periodic Main- 
tenance Plan, call your architect, heating engineer or 
local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Department 
BW-4-57, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


112 offices across the nation 
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COMPANY 
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[s 
Factoring 
Kconomical 

for Me?” 


We invariably answer this oft- 
asked question with a “yes.” 
Crompton Factoring earns its sa!t 
by greatly increasing the client’s 
capital turnover. We put our own 
capital to use by buying the client’s 
receivables as soon as he ships. 
The cost of this service depends 
on the client’s method of doing 
business and extending terms. It 
can be very economical in certain 
situations. Indeed, its cost, in most 
instances, is no greater than the 
savings effected by eliminated 
receivables bookkeeping, credit 
losses, and cost of collection. 
Crompton Factoring streamlines 
one end of a business, enabling its 
executives to concentrate on pro- 


duction and distribution. 


The Human Faclor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18, New York 
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Another Profile—1960 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest your 
article “Profiles of 1960: Business- 
men Are Learning How to Use 
Them” [BW—Mar.5’55,p66]. I 
think your comparison of the vari- 
ous projections made for 1960 
should be of considerable value for 
the growing group of businesses 
which are using projections in their 
own work. 

[Above] is a corrected version of 
the relevant section of your chart. 

According to your chart it ap- 
pears that NPA assumes that gov- 
ernment spending by 1960 will be 
25% above the spending for 1954. 
This is also expressed in the cutline 
given to this part of the chart, 
namely: “Bullish on Government 
Spending.” Actually, the NPA 
pamphlet projects in its “adjusted 
model,” which you apparently used 
for the chart, total (Federal, state 
and local) government expendi- 
tures (including transfer payments) 
of $97.9-billion. This compares 
with $97.4-billion for 1954 [and] is 
an increase of 12% rather than of 
25%. 

If one uses purchases of goods 
and services alone as a measure of 
government expenditures, the pro- 
jected decline is 2.6%. Our esti- 
mate of that figure for 1960 is 
$75.5-billion as compared with 
$77.5-billion for the year 1954. 

[Perhaps] your chartmaker.. . 
has confused these two differ- 
ent measurements of government 
spending and has compared the ac- 
tual 1954 purchase of goods and 
services of $77.5-billion with the 


total expenditures (including trans- 
fer payments) of $97.9-billion 
projected for 1960. Only by this 
combination of two different meas- 
urements can... the 25% increase 
shown in your chart [be obtained]. 
Actually, the NPA study assumed 
a decline of Federal expenditures 
for national defense to a mainte- 
nance level of $40-billion. It also 
assumed a moderate rise in expend- 
itures not related to national de- 
fense. 

[Also] the NPA study, which 
was published in 1952, expressed 
all estimates in 1951 prices. This 
was noted on all relevant tables. If 
the 1960 projections are compared 
with the actuals of 1954, an allow- 
ance should be made for the price 
increase between 1951 and 1954, 
particularly as some of the other 
estimates with which you compare 
the NPA projection are expressed 
in 1954 prices. On account of this 
factor, the NPA figures for 1960 
should be about 312% higher than 
they are shown in the chart. This 

. would show that the GNP for 
1960 as computed by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report in 1954 is approxi- 
mately the same as the NPA pro- 
jection prepared in 1952. 

GERHARD COLM 
CHIEF ECONOMIST 
NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Faith ‘n B’gorra! 


Dear Sir: 

I love the Irish (my favorite 
race), I love BUSINESS WEEK 
(my favorite publication), I love 
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Here's the perfect low cost typewriter 
for the modern business or professional 
office ...a beautifully designed, compact 
typewriter with every feature needed for 
general office typing! 

You'll be amazed when you see the 
exciting performance of this new type- 
writer ... the clear, sharp printwork, the 
smooth, responsive typing action... plus 
all these practical features that you never 
expected to find in a compact, low cost 
office typewriter: 

1. The Remington Office-riter has an 











1l-inch carriage with a 10-3/10 inch 
writing line... the longest writing line 
of any 11-inch carriage manual type- 
writer now manufactured. The Office- 
riter can handle letters, forms, statistical 
reports, invoices ... everything from the 
smallest size card to a sheet 11-inches 
wide... with ease and convénience. 

2. Exclusive Miracle Tab makes it 
easy to set up the Office-riter for all tab- 
ular work. . . billing, invoices, listings 
and statements. 

3. The Office-riter makes up to 10 





MProduct of remington Hand. \iaiers of the 


F'tington Quiet-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriter 


THE NEW 
REMINGTON 


good carbon copies, cuts clean stencils. 

4. The Remington Office-riter has a 
full standard keyboard with 44 keys, 88 
characters, clean, sharp printwork and 
every feature needed to meet all typing 
requirements of your office PLUS the 
extra advantages of convenient, compact 
size and low price. 

A demonstration will convince you 
that this unique new typewriter deserves 
a place in your office. Call your dealer or 
Remington Rand Branch Office today! 
Ask about convenient terms. 


Business and 


=| Professional 
Use 





. 1 LM [ i the DOW CORNING. 


Silicone Process for Decorative Fabric 


forms an invisible slipcover that 
makes fine furniture more carefree 


STLMER® finished fabric repels water 
and water-borne stains. 


SYLMER simplifies the removal of oily 
spots with solvent-type cleaners. 


SYLMER finished fabric feels better; 
stays new looking longer. 


Now, after years of experience with the first truly durable, 
multi-purpose Silicone finishes as applied to millions of yards 
of apparel fabric, Dow Corning has introduced a new finish 
called SYLMER. Specifically designed to make decorative fabric 
more practical, SYLMER has been eagerly adopted by deco- 
rators, fabric suppliers and furniture manufacturers. Only fabric 
finished by licensed SYLMER finishers to meet Dow Corning 
standards are identified by this tag. 


(oem wt PROC 
Keeps Upholstery Fabrics 


NEW LOOKING LONGER 


=» *T. M. DOW CORNING CORP 
" 


nother Ervample of how 3 
Dow Corning Silicones Build Business! ’ is iq Coupon Today 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. 2204A, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me 

[) More information on SYLMER 

[] New 1955 Reference Guide to 


DOW CORNING Dow Corning Silicone Products 






































CORPORATION aa Tile 
Company 
Address 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN Gin... Zone State 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DETROIT + LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D. C 
Im England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON + In France; ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 





In Canada: DOW CORMING SILICONES LTD., TORONTO 








Canada (lived in Montreal, belong 
to Canadian Club of N. Y.), but 
. . . When was a Sullivan an An- 
glo-Saxon? [BW—Mar.12’55,p90]. 
He’d be sore! . . 

HARRY C. HAHN 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


¢ BUSINESS WEEK’s Canadian 
editor got his Celts, Saxons, and 
Sullivans slightly mixed. He'll do 
a week’s penance in a green tie, and 
apologizes to all. 


Seaway Casualties 


Dear Sir: 
Re your article “Racing for Sea- 
way Business” BW—Mar.5’55, 


p56]. In it you describe what the 
U.S. cities on the Great Lakes are 
doing to prepare for the Seaway. 
That is, every city except Erie, Pa. 
This omission of one of the finest 


ports on the Great Lakes. . . is 
most unfortunate 

There are two agencies in Erie 
working on Seaway development, 


the City Planning Commission and 
the Public Works Planning Com- 
mittee of the Greater Erie Chamber 
of Commerce. ... 

The Engineering Societies Coun- 
cil of Erie have just completed an 


excellent survey of industries in the 
five county area. including and 
adjacent to Erie. The results 
were most encouraging and it looks 
as though our port has a real po- 
tential... . 

Erie has one of the finest natural 
harbors on the Great Lakes and 

. the citizens of Erie are alive 
to their responsibilities 


ROBERT A. HALLER 
CHMN., PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 
GREATER ERIE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
ERIE, PA. 


e The original article did include 
Erie, but it ran longer than the 
allotted space, and the portion in- 
cluding Erie was dropped out. 
There were other casualties, too— 
Gary, Conneaut, Muskegon, Green 
Bay, to mention a few. 


Electronic Magic 


Dear Sir: 

In your article [BW—Feb.26’5: 
p46] you refer to the heart as the 
installation of IBM tabulating ma- 
chines. Of all the pictures you 
show, only the key punches are 
electronic. Certainly the sorters 
which arrange the tabulating card 
to slot number sequence are nol 
electronic. 

There are no completely elec- 
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7 The first Phillips 66 Service Station, 
opened November 19, 1927 at Wichita, Kansas. 
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ural A new Phillips 66 Service Station in 
and Phillips rapidly expanding sales territory 
live in the southeastern states. 
/LER 
NG 
HE GROWING NUMBER Of Phillips 66 Stations provides 
lee evidence that in gasoline, motor oil and drive- 
way service, “It’s performance that counts.” The 
- healthy expansion of Phillips marketing operations is 
re due in no small part to Phillips accent on performance in 
ar: products as well as service. 
out. One primary interest of Phillips Petroleum Company 
0o— has long been the manufacture and distribution of 
srees highest quality gasoline and motor oil. But in an in- 
dustry founded on such basic raw materials as crude oil 
and natural gas, new products are constantly being dis- 
The area served by Phillips 66 Stations today. covered and developed, and the horizon is ever widening. 
| Phillips Petroleum Company, with its skilled scien- 
26'S: tists and engineers, its intensive research in petro- 
aS & chemicals and in all phases of the energy business, is 
4 pers constantly progressing toward that widening horizon. 
Ss ‘are 
rs 
<a PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
e not Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
elec- We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
2, 1955 











WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... 


Stainless steel piping at Calhio Chemucals, Inc., Perry, Obio 


How we help you win the 
battle of corrosion 





+. 
“tb°and “TUBE-TURN” 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off 





Where corrosive gases or fluids are handled, or product 
purity must be strictly guarded, in case after case you'll find 
welded piping of stainless steel costs less over the long run, 
and gives the best performance. 

Such piping systems, using TUBE-TURN* Stainless Steel 
Welding Fittings, can be designed exactly for your require- 
ments. We furnish a complete line of Stainless Steel Welding 
Fittings; and our engineering departments can help you in 
application. To get more for your money, specify and buy 
TUBE-TURN Welding Fittings and Flanges. Your nearby 
Tube Turns’ distributor is at your service! 


The Leoding Manufocturer of Welding Fittings and Flonges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 








tronic tabulating departments in the 
super market industry yet. 

Although the word “electronic” 
has a magic ring to it, the fact 
that a company chooses to use elec- 
tronic machines does not neces- 
sarily mean they have chosen the 
most efficient or the most econom- 
ical equipment available to solve 
their problems. .. . 

Mrs. A. R. SOBELESKI 

DETROIT, MICH. 


¢ Granted the IBM card-sorting 
machines are not electronic, but 
what we said about the warehouse 
with an electronic heart still stands. 
The punch machines were not the 
only electronic machines. The huge 
calculator which rearranges the in- 
dividual store orders in the ware- 
house’s own stocking sequence is 
also electronic. And it is the elec- 
tronic machines which make pos- 
sible Meserole’s time, space, and 
money saving operations. 


“Comfortably Ahead” 


Dear Sir: 

Reader Paul’s 
behalf of the Los Angeles exchange 
is understandable |BW—Mar.12’55, 
pl2]. His ambition to “overcome 
the handicap . . . of San Francisco’s 
. . traditional, but now debatable, 
dominant position on the Pacific 
Coast” is laudable, [but cannot be] 
a substitute for facts 

The figures show that BW’s edi- 
tors wisely chose the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange to illustrate the 
flurry of Big Steel trading in the 
West on January 25, 1955. On the 
San Francisco exchange. 11,762 
shares of Big Steel were traded 
that day, some 25% more than 
the 9,385 shares traded on the 
Los Angeles exchange. 

In each of the last five years 
(for as many as you care to go 
back) and in 1955 through March 
14, dollar volume of trading on 
the San Francisco exchange has 
been comfortably ahead of the Los 
Angeles exchange Cumulative 
daily figures for 1955 through 
March 14 total $93.5-million for 
San Francisco, $83.0-million for 
Los Angeles. 

RONALD E. KAEHLER 


eloquence in 


PRESIDENT 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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If you, like most businessmen, are seeking a steady PROFIT 
builder for your business, you'll find that ENGINEERED 
“Automatic” Sprinkler FIRE PROTECTION is the answer. 

It’s an investment that returns substantial dividends whether 
you ever have a fire or not. 


Let us show you how! 





What’s worth insuring 
is worth protecting! 











in search of lower costs! 


They'll find them (and you'll find them, too) at the 
Machine Tool Show. More than ninety per cent of the 
country’s leading machine tool builders will be there, 
ready to demonstrate to you their newest models, 
their fastest, most ingenious cost-cutting metalworking 
methods. 

The machine tool accessory manufacturers will be in 
Chicago, too—and you're invited to attend their Produc- 
tion Engineering. Show, on the Navy Pier. Your Machine 
Tool Show badge is good at both shows. 

Plan now to be on hand. The 1955 Machine Tool 
Show is the best chance you’ve ever had to see the 


world’s best investment —in action! 









NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


2071 East 102 Street * Cleveland 6, Ohio 


THE 
iF Let. il, | -sagele) & 
SHOW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEPT. 6-17, 1955 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 





* Estimated Attendance, 
Before Receiving Your Reservation 
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Free Pure Oil service 
Saves fleet engine repairs 


The scientific ‘‘detectives” working in Pure Oil’s 
multi-million dollar Research and Development 
Laboratories at Crystal Lake, Illinois, can save you 
possible costly engine repairs by analyzing one pint 
of your used motor oil. From that single pint of 
used oil they can determine what may go wrong 
with your engine, what would cause it and what to 
do now to prevent a breakdown. 

This valuable service—called Pure-sure Used Oil 


This offer must be limited to the 24-state 
area where Pure Oil products are sold. 


Be sure 
with Pure 


Sales offices located in more than 
500 cities in Pure’s marketing area. 


Analysis—is offered free to fleet users of Pure Oil 
products. Many use it on a regular basis to keep 
their fleets in peak operating conditions. 

To show you how valuable this service can be to 
your operation, Pure Oil will give you a free Pure- 
sure Used Oil Analysis for one of your units. 

For information on how to submit your sample 
of used oil, call your local Pure Oil sales office or 
mail the coupon below. No obligation. 


The Pure Oil Company, Department 3 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me information on how I may obtain a Pure-sure 
Used Oil Analysis of my used motor oil without cost or 
obligation. 





Position 
Company 
Address 











State 


Zone 
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jeer is a trend toward lower ceiling heights, to reduce 
building costs and make rooms look “friendlier.” 
Following this movement, the Carnegie Endowment In- 
ternational Center has low 9-foot ceilings. As a result the 
11-story building was fitted in a normal 10-story build- 
ing shell. 

Low ceilings, however, create air conditioning prob- 
lems. They cannot be furred down to hide the ductwork 
necessary for most air conditioning systems. But, the 
American-Standard Remotaire system does not require 
bulky ducts. One pipe carries chilled or hot water from 





AMERICAN - Standard 


WATER HEATING-COOLING SYSTEMS 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS EXCHANGERS © SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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The Carnegie Endowment 
International Center 


United Nations Plaza, New York. 


Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz; 
Mechanical Engineers: 

Syska & Hennessy; 
General Contractors: 

Caldwell-Wingate Co.; 
Heating & Air Conditioning Contractors: 


J. L. Murphy, Inc 
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How to air condition an Il-story building 


thats only 10 stories fall 


a central plant to each individually controlled Remotaire 
unit in the building. 

Remotaire units condition the air through 4-row coils, 
and circulate it through the room. They filter and blend 
room air and fresh air. 

Remotaire units come in 200, 400 and 600 cfm capac- 
ities. They can be recessed in the wall, either completely 
or partially, or left free-standing. Handsome steel jackets 
can be painted to match the room interior if desired. 

For more information return this coupon. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American-Standard 
Dept. BW-45, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me literature on the Remotaire unit. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Now it’s official (if, indeed, any confirmation were needed): 


APR. 2, 1955 Recovery is in the inventory-building stage. For that you have the 
word of the men who should know best—purchasing agents themselves. 










Buying of materials, which not long ago was hand-to-mouth in most 
plants, now is reaching forward 60 days and even 90 days. 





This is among the findings in the monthly report of members to 
the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 





Price isn’t much of a factor, except in the cases of a few materials. 
A BUSINESS WEEK That makes the buying all the more impressive. 








Higher orders are reported by 53% of the manufacturers repre- 






SERVICE sented by purchasing agents reporting to the national association this 
month; only 5% are on the minus side. Fully half have stepped up 
operations. 







This, says the association, “is the most favorable” since 1950. And, 
it might be remembered, in 1950 there was Korea to spur things. 








Bright prospects and the need for more materials to meet the up- 
swing in business are main reasons for building inventories. But “pro- 
tection” is there, too—against prices, labor unrest, world uncertainties. 







Se ee 





Demand for business loans shows what’s happening in inventories. 


Ignore the bulge in bank borrowing over the Mar. 15 tax date. Even 
without that, the trend of business loans has been upward at a time when 
it normally would be declining seasonally. 






This is no surprise, of course. Metalworking lines in particular had 
drawn inventories down too low for today’s rising rate of output. 
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Steel, marching to new recovery highs each week, attracted little at- 
tention. Last week it made news—failing to reach another new top. 





Steel output in the week ending Mar. 27 is estimated by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute at 2,262,000 tons. That was down only about 
11,000 tons from the week before, but it interrupted the long rise. 






aire More significant, actually, is the simple fact that we are getting 300,- 


000 tons more steel a week now than at the start of the year. 
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Sidelight: When the rise in steel operations faltered, it robbed March 
of its chance of being the biggest month ever. Nevertheless, the month fell 
only a few tons short of the previous peak (in March, 1953). 
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Could this be just about the ceiling for steel on this move? 


Many, both in and out of the industry, concede this as a possibility. 
Their basic reason is that operations already have risen a good bit farther 
than had generally been expected. 


The thought is that the mills, close to 95% of capacity, may be turning 
out as much steel as actually is needed (if you skim the froth). 
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Nobody could possibly be surprised if steel swung too high on the re- 
covery just as it dropped too low last summer (and partly just because it 
PAGE 17 slipped too low last summer, for that matter). 
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1955 


Three elements enter into the improvement in recent months: 

¢ Steel users now have to buy the metal they were using out of inven- 
tory a year ago—just to keep up with last year’s rate of operations. 

¢ Most have to buy additional steel to take care of this year’s gain 
over the rate of shipments a year ago. 

¢ Finally, there’s the tendency to build inventory against (1) growing 
shortages in some shapes, and (2) a price rise later in the year. 


—eo— 


Truck production, boxed in by some early year model changes, has 
only recently started to overtake year-earlier levels. 

Even now the industry is expecting 1955 output to lag 1954—about 
950,000 units against just over a million last year. 

Such a total would be the poorest showing since 1946 (the peak was 
1,427,000 in 1951), but it would be well over the best prewar year. 


Truck builders probably are more pleased by profit prospects than 
unit volume. This year’s output will be mostly civilian at normal markups; 
last year was marred by military cutbacks and cancellations. 


Some slack seems to be showing up in cotton textiles after six months 
of running ahead of the year before. 

Talk in the trade is that most mills are booking orders in smaller vol- 
ume. This also would be indicated by some slight price softening in the 
market for gray goods. 

Nevertheless, the mills will find it fairly easy to stay more active the 
next few months than they were through last summer’s slack. 


Reduction in domestic demand catches the market for raw cotton with 
its problems coming in batches, for exports also are slumping. 


It becomes necessary to lop 200,000 to 300,000 bales off anticipated 
exports for the crop year ending next July 31. And it’s quite possible domes- 
tic use will run 100,000 to 200,000 under as well. 


This means we'll end the season with the surplus over 10-million bales, 
highest in a decade. (It was 11.2-million back in 1946.) 


Cotton’s plight may seem strange, with domestic needs 2-million bales 
a year higher than prewar. But that gain isn’t so good as it looks. 


Cotton used to supply over 80% of all textile fiber; now it’s under 70%. 
Per capita use is no bigger than before World War II—or World War I, for 
that matter. Synthetics have captured a big share of cotton’s industrial 
market, particularly in the field of tire cord. 


Orders booked by the machine tool builders continue to mirror the 
better outlook for industry’s plant expenditures (BW—Mar.19’55,p28). 


Bookings have been gaining ever since December. February came up 
with a total of $62-million—about $2-million better than January and the 
highest level in 17 months. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 2, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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1950 —«*1951 1952 «1953 1954 a 





§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) |. . . , , *1409 1140.1 1391 1206 916 








Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). ................cccccccccccnes 2,258 +2,262 2,218 1,648 1,281 ; 
eee er rr re ree 216,777 +212,776 195,079 149,586 62,880 : 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $67,235 $68,795 $51,226 $44,751 $17,083 ; 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)...................25000+ 9,907 9,814 9,725 8,491 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,863 6,858 6,789 6,452 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 1,342 +1,397 1,489 1,151 1,745 
NNN III I 0 Goya 6 oka creck 5 4a ceo se apels digger KAS ESI 267,445 273,946 259,007 239,337 167,269 
























Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 7 72 68 67 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars).................0005 38 39 4] 35 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +14% +11% +5% -13% +30% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................. 00.0002 eee 232 226 178 77 22 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 401.5 398.7 399.3 435.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 91.2 90.5 92.1 84.0 ++t73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 87.1 86.2 88.1 102.0 ++75.4 
OD oink suas vbeetwebs bs sinntaau ees Ok aas ess 18.7¢ 18.8¢ 18.9¢ 20.2¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 144.7 144.7 144.7 140.9 ++76.4 
a CD Os onc a bind obeitls oe 0 Kk So OARS RMA Cee $37.00 $37.50 $37.00 $24.33 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)..................--6- 33.480¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.48 $2.46 $2.43 $2.42 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 33.64¢ 33.66¢ 34.03¢ 34.20¢ 30.56¢ 
NE MS agri oT. 5 n.d wins & ore CPE RIES eae ae ee NES $2.00 $2.05 $2.05 $2.12 $1.51 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)....................2.0eeeeees 292.4 287.6 292.1 211.6 135.7 | 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............++ 3.48% 3.49% 3.48% 3.48% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 13-13% 18-13% 18-13% 2% 3-1% 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................-- 56,282 57,861 56,744 53,325 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................+++ 83,996 84,916 84,334 78,634 +t71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,747 22,694 22,236 22,821 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 33,509 34,374 34,750 31,609 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.....................ceceeeeeees 24,904 25,002 24,668 25,625 23,883 
* Preliminary, week ended March 26, 1955. ++ Estimate. $ Date for ‘'Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. . 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


ANSWER TO THE FARM PROBLEM .. . may be 
fewer farmers with bigger individual incomes.p. 23 


MAKING PLANES ... the automatic way will get 
tryout under Air Force-Convair contract..... p. 25 


TRAIN WITH A TALGO LOOK .... is in store for 
New York Central and New Haven riders....p. 25 


PLUGGING THE TAX LOOPHOLES. House kills 
“windfall” provisions of 1954 law........... p. 26 


RAILROAD CUTS IN ON RAINMAKERS. Georgia 
& Florida sells irrigation in the back country. .p. 26 


in BUSINESS this 





WEEK 


SPECIALIZED GUIDES FOR A BOOM. New mem- 
bers add specialized talents to Council of Economic 
Advisers. ..p. 28 
TRADE BILL HEADS FOR A CRASH... 
to Senate committee with a long and bitter fight 
DD POGRIOEE, 6. cccsecncsccsicccecsoess ..p. 29 
ANTITRUSTERS .. 
eR eee ee eee ee 


THE BRAWL OVER TRANSPORTATION. Policy 
row puts Weeks on hot spot, splits Cabinet...p. 30 


eeoeee eee eee eee eee eee 


as it moves 


. take hope from comprehensive 
..p. 30 

































BUSINESS ABROAD: 


KEEPING REDS OUT OF MID EAST. 
U. S. policy makes this region less 
vulnerable to Communist pressure 
despite Arab-Israeli fracas, political 
intrigue ...... ee ..p. 100 
LOOKING ABROAD. How U. S. 
companies are “ee business over- 
seas .p. 106 


KRUPP FLOURISHES. Ruhr indus- 


trial titan rings up first postwar 
profit, sets —. on neaits foreign 
REE oeriesccaca .p. 108 


ATOMIC POWER FOR ONTARIO. 
Jointly sponsored nuclear plant may 
produce electricity by 1958...p. 109 


FINANCE: 


GROWTH STOCKS: RIGHT ONES 
THRIVE. The odds are high that 
owning these securities will put you 
way ahead, but some of them fail 
to grow ; .p. 58 
CLEVELAND'S BANKS AT WAR. 
Simmering feud over checking ac- 
counts flares up in the Ohio legis- 
0” Bt PEP hore: p. 64 


UAW SHOWS ITS UNITY ON GAW. 
Union stands fast on the principle, 
will negotiate on details...... p. 120 
IF THERE'S A “DEAL” ON GAW ... 
it may be built around call-in and 
severance pay clauses....... p. 122 
GAW REPORTS. UAW may be press- 
ing its own case for annual wage 
through aid to glass unions .. . 


ser ccopeitmennee eet ipe rananae eee a] 





McDonald casts his lot with 
NE os dak 54 aiden ao 6 A eis p. 124 
HIGH COURT BARS state 





action in disputes covered by Taft- 
ES AE a ee Nr p. 126 
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Business Outlook cc Sle 
Washington Outlook ........ 35 
International Outlook........ 113 
Personal Business ........... 131 
CD 6 edie dues cane en 148 
Figures of the Week......... 19 
Charts of the Week.......... 71 
OED. 5. cc cc cece wee 146 
Readers Report ............. 8 








_ MARKETING: Ts 


~MANAGEMENT: 


PENSION FUNDS: SUDDENLY HOT. 
Swift rise of non-insured trust plans 
brings call for regulation..... p. 77 


TODAY'S BALLPLAYERS—TOMOR- 
ROW'S EXECUTIVES. Oil firm finds 
giving employees a tour of sports 
duty is good for management de- 
velopment, company morale...p. 82 


CAN FCC UNSCRAMBLE FEE TV? 
Commission will air pay-as-you-see- 
TV dispute at June hearing..... p. 40 
THE PRICE CUT IN RECORDS ... 
has the industry wondering if it 
helped or hurt the trade....... p. 44 
GM’S BID FOR PRESTIGE PLUS. 
Auto firm's Eldorado is going into 
production to fight with Ford's Con- 
tinental for upper-crust market..p. 52 





The Pictures—Associated Photogra- 
phers—Cover, 90, 91; Bell Telephone 
Labs—138; Gencral Motors—52; 
Chrysler Corp.—1l34; Henry G. 
Compton—82, 83, 142 (It.); Inter- 
national News Photos—120; Herb 
Kratovil—66; Jay Leviton—27; Mack 
Truck Corp.—142 (rt.); Bob Phillips 
—28 (It.); Wide World—28 (ctt., 
rt.), 103. 
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THE MARKETS: 


CATCHING UP WITH STOCKS. 
After a long period of lagging be- 
hind, business activity is drawing 
even with the stock market...p. 116 


WALL ST. TALKS about influ- 
ence of Teamster union stocks on 
Wolfson-Avery fight . what tax 
bite does to stock yields...... p. 118 


PRODUCTION: 


TIMETABLE FOR NEXT CAui EN- 
GINE. In five years the gas turbine 
is expected to make its appearance; 
in 20 years it will pass the recipro- 
cating engine ... ...p. 134 


TV RELAY LEAPS 200 MILES ... 
with the aid of new, round antenna 
= ed Bell Laboratories and 
MIT . . .p. 138 


NEW PLASTIC puts Allied 
Chemical in the nylon field with a 
compound that molds easily. .p. 139 


NEW PRODUCTS ...........p. 142 


oe 


ROUND 2 IN PITTSBURGH'S REDE- 
VELOPMENT. This time the empha- 
sis is on a two-pronged attack on 
traffic problems (cover)........p. 90 


THE INCOME PATTERN: Up 1.7% 
from last year... ..p. 9 


ae | 


HOW TO EASE INTO RETIREMENT 

. is one of the complex problems 
resulting from a population that is 
getting more top heavy....... p. 66 
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International Resistance Company 


writes pay checks—500 miles away— 


by Bell System teletypewriter 


International Resistance Company, of Philadelphia, 
has plants in Asheville and Boone, North Carolina. It 
used to take up to three days to write and mail the 
company payroll checks. 

Today, using private line teletypewriter service, 
the payroll for both plants is handled in about two hours! 
Payroll information is prepared on tape and fed into the 
transmitter in Philadelphia. Actual pay checks instantly 
come out of the machine in North Carolina—some 500 
miles away—requiring only an authorized signature. 


This service eliminates the expense of maintaining 
payroll systems in the branch plants. It saves a tremen- 
dous amount of time. And when the teletypewriters are 
not writing checks, they’re speeding special orders, 
specifications and performing other duties. 

If you would like to see how you may save time 
and money on your communications, the Bell System 
will be glad to survey your needs at no cost to you. 
Call our Business Office and talk it over with your Bell 
Telephone representative today. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A) 
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TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER MOBILE RADIO 
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* Photos above show relative difference in light output of regul 


NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC FLUORESCENT | 


slimline, left, and New High Output Rapid Start lamp, right. 


LAMP GIVES '/3 MORE LIGHT 
THAN ANY PREVIOUS FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTS ALMOST INSTANTLY— General Electric announces 
the most important advance in fluorescent lighting in 10 
years: the new High Output Rapid Start fluorescent lamp. 
The 96-inch High Output lamp gives 36% more light 
than the most powerful G-E fluorescent lamp previously 
available. 

For new installations, General Electric High Output 
lamps offer this % bonus of light without increasing the 
number of fixtures or maintenance costs. 


This big increase in light, with no increase in lamp size, 
has been achieved through a special cathode developed by 
General Electric which permits a boost in lamp wattage to 
100. Because the cathode is of the famous General Electric 
triple coil design, these Rapid Start lamps light up almost 
instantly. General Electric High Output lamps have a rated 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


life of 7,500 hours, the same as all General Electric general 
lighting fluorescent lamps. 

A new G-E base and socket design protects the lamp 
contacts by recessing them. A simple push-pull sets the lamp 
in its fixtures. 

HAS VARIETY OF USES 

The new General Electric High Output fluorescent 
lamp is especially suited for use in areas with high ceilings, 
in factories, warehouses, offices and stores. Also in store 
windows, showcases and other places where you want higher 
lighting levels in keeping with the modern trend. New 
fixtures designed for the G-E High Output lamp will soon 
be available from a number of lighting fixture manufacturers. 

For information, write to Lamp Division, General Electric 
Company, Dept.166-BW-4, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Answer to 


U.S. farmers are within reach of a 
new and unexpected era of peacetime 
prosperity—with every prospect of an 
increase in individual farm incomes that 
will bring a rising standard of farm 
living, regardless of government price 
supports. 

The charts show why: A high and 
relatively level total farm income is 
being divided up among fewer and 
fewer people living on farms. As a 
result, per capita farm income shows 
surprising strength, despite sharp drops 
in the prices of many farm products. 

This cheerful outlook—directly con- 
trary to what most experts have been 
predicting—came into focus only in 
the past few weeks. Much can still 
happen to spoil it. But if the trends 
shown in the charts continue, they 
may signal a turn toward a basic solu- 
tion of the so-called “farm problem’’— 
while the farm bloc in Congress still 
battles over flexible vs. rigid 90% price 
supports. 


FARM POPULATION 
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the Farm Problem 


¢ Farm and Town—The real economic 
problem has always been the small, 
inefhcient farmer—the man who has 
too little land to yield a good living, 
no matter how high prices might be. 
The real answer for him has always 
been a job in town. It’s an answer to 
the “farm problem,” too, because it 
leaves production for the market in the 
hands of his more efficient neighbors— 
and these more efficient farmers have 
usually been able to make a good living 
for themselves in all but the most severe 
depressions. 

But good economics isn’t always good 
politics. And farm politics since the 
Depression of the 1930s has dictated a 
policy of subsidies. These tend, as a 
general thing, to hold the inefficient 
man on the land. 

Despite the subsidies, though, the 
lure of jobs in town is always strong. 
In fact, it steadily outpulls the attrac- 
tions of life on the farm—and as the 
charts show, a sharp inroad is beginning 


to be made in the historic surplus of 
population on the farms. 
¢ Fresh Look—Whether or not this 
turns out to be a long-term trend, it 
has gone far enough already to stimu- 
late a fresh round of thinking: 

¢ To businessmen with a piece of 
the farm market, it puts a new light 
on the improvement noted so far this 
vear in many lines. Equipment dealers 
in particular report a marked pickup. 
Some of this is due to resumption of 
normal buying after a slump. Now it 
appears likely that a more fundamental 
force is at work, too—the stability of 
per capita farm income. 

¢ To the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, the improved picture means an 
opportunity to adjust farm legislation 
more to its liking, with every prospect 
of success. Indeed, a substantial politi- 
cal triumph may be in the making—not 
only in Congress, but with farmers in 
the 1956 election. 


e To Democrats, it foreshadows 
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defeat of their drive in Congress to 
revive 90% rigid price supports. 

The next Administration move may 
be a request for $2-billion more for 
price support loans. The present $10- 
billion authorization may be exhausted 
before the vear is over. A request fo: 
additional money will put a chill on 
some of the present backers of 90% 
supports. 
¢ Farmers’ Income—The 90% support 
advocates still hope to win on the argu- 
ment that farmers’ income from the 
sale of products is sharply down and 
will drop still more under the Admin- 
istration’s flexible support plan (which 
goes into effect with this year’s crops). 
Farmers’ net income from the sale of 
products dropped from $13.3-billion in 
1953 to $12.0-billion in 1954. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture experts predict 
another drop this year, though a lesser 
one. 

But there is an offset to this argu- 
ment, and the Administration is count- 
ing on it. Farmers’ income from other 
sources besides the sale of products 
rose last year to $8.1-billion, a jump 
of $668-million. 

The biggest part of this $8.1-billion 
comes from such sources as wages 
earned in off-farm jobs, dividends from 
stocks, and rents. Some of this does 
not go to actual farmers, of course; it 
includes people with substantial in- 
comes from investments and salaries— 
and the incomes of many well-to-do 
businessmen who live on show places 
in the country. But it also includes a 
great many more people who work small 
farms and hold down modest jobs in 
town. 

The rise in nonfarm sources of in- 
come helps neutralize Democratic argu- 
ments that the farmer is in need of high 
and rigid supports in order to stay sol- 
vent. I'he moral seems to be—to politi- 
cians as to businessmen—that the farm 
pocketbook is not geared so closely as 
it used to be to the price of such 
staples as hogs, poultry, and eggs. 


1. What’s Ahead? 


The biggest single cause of the im- 
proved agricultural picture, in the opin- 
ion of key Administration officials, is 
the high level of business in general. 
You see one effect in the $8.1-billion 
that went to farmers last vear from 
sources other than the sale of products. 

You see another effect in the steady 
rise in consumption of meat, poultry, 
and dairy products. There has been a 
12% rise per capita in the use of live- 
stock products since 1940—and the Ad- 
ministration wants to speed up this 
trend if possible. 

But the major effect of booming busi- 
ness is the decline in farm supabtion. 
When jobs are available, some farm 
people are always ready to sell out and 
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move to town. For a time during the 
business downturn early last year, it 
looked as though the jobless would drift 
back in sufficient numbers to increase 
farm population. With the business 
rebound, the basic trend was resumed. 
harm population dropped enough in 
1954 to account for a rise in per capita 
farm income. 

¢ Economics and Politics—The eco- 
nomics of this trend is simple, but the 
politics involved is complicated. Agri- 
culture Secy. Ezra T. Benson ran into 
a sample last week. Democrats on the 
House Appropriations Committee ac- 
cused him—among other things—of pur- 
suing policies deliberately devised to 
drive people out of farming. His reply: 
If people are being forced off farms, it 
is due to the old Democratic farm law, 
rather than the new Administration. 

In an earlier appearance before the 
House Agriculture Committee, Benson 
was more explicit: “. . . As we increase 
efficiency of our production of food 
and fiber, it is possible to do our pro- 
duction job with fewer workers on the 
farm. This results in a higher living 
standard for our farmers. . . .” 

All this shapes the way the Admin- 
istration sees the next round of agri- 
cultural policy. The approach is to 
latch on to trends already in motion, 
and give them a boost with legislation. 


ll. Price Supports 


Item one on the Administration pro- 
gram is to defend the flexible support 
bill adopted last year. The theory 1s 
that flexible supports will encourage 
farmers to make needed readjustments 
—such as going out of wheat and cot- 
ton and into more livestock production. 
Under flexible supports, the price sup- 
port level on the stable field crops 
moves down, as surplus stocks increase. 

At one time, it was hoped lower 
supports would result in less produc- 
tion. This hope has been given up. A 
look at this year’s planting intentions 
shows why. With supports due to de- 
cline, farmers are planning a substantial 
rise in acreage on 16 major spring crops. 

But as a means of upgrading the U.S. 
diet, Administration thinkers believe 
flexible supports are here to stay. 


lll. Fewer Poor Farmers 


A program to aid low-income farmers 
is expected to go to Congress this year. 

Here’s what Dept. of Agriculture off- 
cials have in mind: special credit pro- 
grams and training for low-income farm- 
crs with the ability and ambition to get 
a real foothold in agriculture. Many 
will have to acquire larger farms than 
they now occupy. Other low-income 
farmers who would like to move to town 
would get help, too—perhaps through 
special job training courses. 






The chief purpose, and the political 


selling point, will be relief of rural 
poverty. If the program takes hold, 
it will reduce the number of people 
new occupying about a million subsis- 
tence farms. Out of it | come more 
family-type | commercia farms—and 


fewer farmers. 


IV. More Consumption 


irvey of con- 
taken will get 
sponsored by 
Interviewers 
es of 6.000 


Ihe most exhaustive 
sumer eating habits eve 
under way this spring 
the Dept. of Agriculture 
will peer into pantry shel 
homes in 42 states, seeking an answe1 
to the question: How far do average 
diets fall below minimum standards for 
good health? 

No surprises are expected. As in 

earlier studies, it will show that Ameri- 
cans of all income classes could well 
use more livestock products and more 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Armed with 
the new data, the department will try 
to get consumers to part with more 
dollars for a better diet. 
e Tempting—The goal is a tempting 
one. One economist has estimated that 
$5 more a year per capita, spent for 
livestock products, would practically 
end the surplus problem in such feed 
grains as corn, oats, and sorghum. 

Getting consumers to shake out the 
extra dollars is something else again. 
Key Agriculture Dept. officials aren't 
too hopeful. 
¢ Other Ways—The White House still 
hopes to get substantial quantities of 
U.S. surplus food stocks—now totaling 
some §$7-billion—into consumption 
abroad. The enabling act directs the 
Administration to distribute as much 
of these as possible—but without dis- 
turbing the economy of any friendly 
nation. If the Agriculture Dept. finds 
a customer abroad, the State Dept. is 
likely to warn that the deal would harm 
some third country. 

Congressmen are restless at the de- 
lays; they would like to see stocks 
worked down rapidly, if only to clear 
the way for more. 

There will be progress—but 
enough to improve the basic farm situa- 
tion greatly in the near future. 

Other ideas are under constant re- 
view: ‘Two-price systems, as proposed 
in the new House bill for wheat; re 
search programs aimed at reducing the 
amount of hired labor on some farms; 
methods of speeding up a trend away 
from row crops that often hurt the 
soil—corn and soybeans, for example— 
toward grassland farming. 

The tendency now is to judge all 
these by how much they would con- 
tribute to the underlying, basic trends 
already in motion. ‘The Administration 
likes the direction these are taking, and 
believes farmers do, too. 


not 
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Making Planes... 


. . . by pushbutton is 
promise of Air Force-Convair 
contract for automatic ma- 
chine to build parts. 


Automation to the man in the street 
means that you tell an electronic gizmo 
what you want, and a machine starts 
making it. This week, the Air Force’s 
Air Materiel Command contracted with 
Convair Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp. for just such a setup. Like most 
automation, the job is expensive. Its 
cost: $1,128,000. 
¢ Design—Over the next 18 months, 
Convair will develop a system for elec- 
tronically controlling a milling machine 
that can make aircraft parts and dies 
of nearly any shape. It will also study 
the whole concept of automatic ma- 
chining—what makes such a system ac- 
tually tick. On the basis of research 
done at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under an Air Force con- 
tract, Convair has developed the design 
details for the system and the machine. 

A milling machine is a modified form 
of an ordinary lathe. It has a horizontal 
rotating table on which a metal part 
is mounted. Cutting tools that can 
move vertically and crosswise, in and 
out, extend from a kind of bridge 
suspended over the table. Convair’s 
200-ton milling machine will be big 
enough to handle a 10-ft. part. 
¢Automating—The automation will 
work like this: Engineers and mathe- 
maticians must first convert a blueprint’s 
dimensions and formulas into a sort of 
numerical code. The coded informa- 
tion is fed into a computer. In effect, 
the mathematicians tell the computer 
they want to cut a piece of metal at a 
certain depth and a certain angle, and 
ask for operating commands. 

The computer is programed for all 

the machine’s movements. It punches 
the proper commands in numerical 
form onto a tape—which is fed into a 
control unit that runs the machine. 
* Saving—Costwise, a part made this 
way could be $50,000 cheaper than one 
made conventionally. There’s ordinarily 
a lot of cut and try between first blue- 
print and finished part. A_ try-out 
part—or prototype—is made from the 
original blueprint; often it’s handmade. 
Many changes are made over and over 
in both prototype and print. 

In the Convair design, the saving 
would come here. The revisions are 
easily made on the magnetic tape, elim- 
mating many try-out steps. But dollar 
savings are really secondary. The big 
payoff is in getting the same quality 
control and standardization, part after 
part, without a hitch. 
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LOW-SLUNG CARS are featured in New York Central and New Haven’s . . . 


Train With a Talgo Look 


The sketch above gives a preview 
of what’s in store for riders on the 
New York Central and New Haven 
& Hartford. Last week, each railroad 
ordered one of the new low-slung, alu- 
minum-bodied trains from Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. and Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton (locomotive) Corp. 

Neither order came as much of a 
surprise to railroaders. Like the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Penn- 
sylvania RR (BW —Mar.26'55,p28), 
both roads have been studying new pas- 
senger car design for years. Robert R. 
Young, Central’s chairman, has long 
talked of a low-slung passenger train 
(Train X). And Patrick B. McGinnis, 
president of the New Haven, stirred up 
a lot of publicity on low-slung trains 
last year with press rides on the Spanish- 
designed Talgo train (BW —Jul.3’54, 
p29). 

To the layman, the new train looks 
a lot like the Talgo. The big difference 
is in the engine. The Talgo used a con- 
ventional type with a special step-down 
coupling. The Baldwin engine on the 
new train is smaller, more economical, 
and flush with the cars. The whole train 
will be 3 ft. lower than the conven- 
tional 14-ft. model. 

Each railroad is promised one com- 
plete train to play with for test runs by 
the early part of next year. 
¢ Differences—The New Haven model 
will have two engines—fore and aft— 
for streetcar-tvpe service in and out of 


deadend stations. Its engines also will 
have a third rail coupling to switch 
from diesel to straight electric power 
for runs that are made into Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 

The Central’s train won’t have the 
two-engine, convertible electric feature 
because its runs are limited to Midwest- 
ern and northern New York State 
cities. 
¢ In Common—Except for the conver- 
tible power feature and different decora- 
tions, both trains will have: 

Light engines. New model will weigh 
135,000 Ib., compared with the con- 
ventional engine weight of 250,000 Ib. 
This means more speed (up to 120 
mph.) and fuel savings up to 40%. 

Easy maintenance. F. ..2d power 
units in engines can be replaced quickly. 
Units have 1,000-hp., 12-cylinder diesel 
engines. 

Five-car train. There will be a cen- 
ter car and four two-unit cars. The units 
have only one set of wheels and are at- 
tached piggyback, or trailer, style. Cars 
are 48 ft. long, exclusive of one unit in 
each two-unit car (504 ft. long) to house 
vestibules and lavatories. Trains carry 
392 passengers. Cost per seat will be 
one-third less than in conventional 
trains. 

Doors and springs. Doors curve to 
roof to aliow passengers to step up or 
down to platforms. Air suspension re- 
places springs to cradle cars so they can 
lean into curves. 
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Plugging the Tax Loopholes 


The House voted to knock out the 1954 provisions 


that would have given unintended deductions to companies 
at heavy cost inrevenues. The Senate will act soon. 


I'wo loopholes in the 1954 tax revi- 
sion law that would have permitted 
windfalls to corporations were swiftly 
plugged by the House last week. The 
action, requested by ‘Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey, gave the Admin- 
istration its second tax victory of the 
session. It appeared this week that the 
Senate will quickly support the House 
action. 

Che Administration’s first tax victory 
was pinned down this week as House 
and Senate conferees agreed to extend 
the 52% corporation tax and the Korea- 
born excise rates for another year and 
to junk a $20 tax credit that had been 
pushed through by House Democrats 
(BW—Mar.19°55,p32). 
¢ More to Come—While this agree- 
ment put an end to efforts for an in- 
dividual tax cut for this session, there 
will be more tax action affecting busi- 
ness. The Democrats, who claim they 
discovered the two loopholes, say they 
will uncover more before the session is 
over. The Treasury, which maintains 
it knew about the loopholes as early as 
last fall, says it will soon present to Con- 
gress another batch of 70-odd flaws— 
mostly technical—in the 1954 tax revi- 
sion act. 
¢ Double Deduction—The loopholes 
now being plugged occur in two sec- 
tions of the 1954 law that deal with 
reserves for expenses and the taxation 
of prepaid income. Under these sec- 
tions (+52 and 462) the taxpayer may 
estimate deductible expenses for 1955 
and take a tax credit for them in the 
same return in which he deducts for 
expenses actually paid in 1954. 

Although the double deduction 
would occur only once—in the vear the 
company elected to avail itself of it— 
Secy. Humphrey says nothing short of 
repeal would save the Treasury from a 
huge revenue loss. 
¢ Protest—The repeal move is not with- 
out opposition. Protests are pouring in 
from business. Several companies say 
they have already elected to use the new 
provisions and a change of the law 
now would work a hardship. 

¢ Vaguely Worded—The objective of 
the reserve-for-expenses section was to 
schedule deductions of expenses so they 
could be taken in the year the income 
was received. 

However, it develops that the word- 
ing of the section was too general—tax- 
payers are claiming items as expenses 
that no one had anticipated. 

The Treasury had hoped to keep 
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these deductions limited to such things 
as prepaid newspaper subscriptions and 
vacation pay where it is prescribed by 
union contract or where the employee 
has a vested right in the vacation. But 
the section now is interpreted to mean 
that employers can charge off all vaca- 
tion pay for next vear, whether it’s un- 
der contract or not. Some tax experts 
put a $500-million price tag on the loss 
in this item alone. 

Other items being claimed are war- 
ranty on products, instances where serv- 
ices are contracted for future work, types 
of insurance sold in increments of more 
than one year where refunds may be 
claimed, and _ leases. 
¢ Drawbacks—The Treasury based its 
opposition to the new sections not so 
much on the merit of the deductions 
that were being claimed but rather on 
the fact it can’t stand the revenue loss. 
Besides, Treasury officials don’t believe 
a company should get a double deduc- 
tion in one year. ‘They point out that 
the companies would continue to claim 
future expenses in cach succeeding tax 
vear. 

The House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee accepted Humphrey’s argument 
that repeal was the only solution. But 
it also instructed its own joint com- 
mittee on taxation and the Treasury ex- 
perts to try to work out language that 
would accomplish the original intent 
of Congress—to bring tax rules in line 
with accepted accounting practice— 
without subjecting the government to 
heavy and unintended revenue loss. The 
cbjective would be to come up with 
legislation later this session. 

Anticipating that Congress may 
succeed in this objective, the Treasury 
has extended until the end of the year 
a 1947 Treasury ruling that permits 
deductions for vacation pay in certain 
instances and for prepaid newspaper 
subscriptions. 
¢ Deficiencies—Here is the effect of the 
repealer on a company that has already 
elected to avail itself of the reserves-for- 
expenses section (462): A company on 
a calendar-vear basis that had filed a 
return calling for final payment on June 
15 might find itself with an added tax 
liability as a result of the repealer. It 
would be given until Sept. 15 to file a 
statement, or amended return, and to 
pay the added tax. If it is paid by 
that time, there would be no interest or 
penalty; if not, interest would be 
charged from the date of final passage 


of the repeal bill. 
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There was quite a crowd milling § 6 
around the station at Valdosta, Ga., one 








day last week when the Georgia & § be 
Florida RR’s Better Farm Special J Sie 
chugged in. “We just came down to talk 
learn something about irrigation. It's J eit 
getting so popular, a tobacco grower! gati 
explained. “Besides, there wasn t much § ai 
to do anyway. Ground’s too dry to *P 
put in tobacco.” of A 

Most of his neighbors felt the same an 
way. One after another, they had nad 
watched their water supply dry up and td 
their crops wither as the drought—the n ti 
third in a year—continued into plant Son 
ing season. Even drinking water was por 


scarce. But after last summer’s crippling } pr 


dry spell, when Georgians lost millions the ¢ 
of dollars in crops, a lot of farmers were Sains 
shocked to learn from soil conservation § fiche 
experts that there was plenty of water # 1 
available just a few feet below the °Ty 
. W 

ground. Had they irrigated, they would diiend 
not have lost their crops. . be pu 
Despite the warnings from the agrt } since 
cultural experts, there are only about pure ; 
800 farmers irrigating a total of about 40% 
28,000 acres in Georgia. leithes 
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Georgia & Florida RR and soil conservation experts put on a show to convince tobacco 
growers that irrigation can lick their drought problems, save their crops. 


(Cuts In on Rainmakers 
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¢On the Road—Early this year, the 
Georgia & Florida RR decided to take 
a hand. The road figured that if the 
farmer wouldn’t come into town to 
talk with dealers and discover for them- 
selves the benefits to be had from irri- 
gating, then the road would bring the 
experts and equipment to him. 

J. P. Belvin, chief operating officer 
of the G&F, and his assistants worked 
out details for a Better Farm Special 
to tour the farmer’s market. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia, the State Dept. of 
Agriculture, and the Southeastern 
Sprinkler Irrigation Assn. were asked to 
send experts along to talk to the farm- 
ers. Belvin also lined up a man from 
the Georgia Bankers Assn. to discuss 
financing and terms. Equipment manu- 
facturers from all over the area sent 
men and displays. 

*Two-Way Benefits—This doesn’t 
sound like the kind of stunt that would 
be pulled by a railroad in receivership 
since 1929. But Belvin’s reasoning was 
pure and simple: His road hauls about 
40% of the crops grown in the area. 
Increase crop yield, and you not only 
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level the peaks and valleys in the freight 
business, but you increase revenue, too. 

The six-car train is scheduled to hit 
a total of 10 towns, putting on two 
shows a day. Farmers at each stop get 
the same treatment. Belvin or one of 
his aides gives a short talk on the rea- 
son for the train. Then the bank man 
explains about financing, and a repre- 
sentative from the Southeastern Sprin- 
kler Irrigation Assn. gives a rundown 
on what kinds of equipment to buy. 
At the end of the talks, salesmen hook 
up a pump and sprinkler system to the 
tank car and put on a demonstration 
of irrigation equipment. 

This isn’t the first time the railroad 
has been neighborly. Back in the 
1930s, it put a Better Beef Special on 
its lines to educate farmers in raising 
better cattle. A few vears later, it sent 
a Better Pork Special around to discuss 
the best ways of raising pork. Then, 
shortly before World War II, when the 
blue mold fungus struck the tobacco 
crop, the G&F came up with a Blue 
Mold Special—a traveling show in fungi- 
cides. 





EQUIPMENT is on display as farmers dis- 
cuss ways and means of financing it. 


rreR FA! 
ON 


a eee FE ok 
SHOW’S OVER at Valdosta, so Better 
Farm Special takes off for its next stop. 
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ARTHUR BURNS, the President’s top ad- 


viser on economics, has two new aides... 


JOSEPH DAVIS, an expert on agriculture, 


could silence Democrats’ charges 


R. J. SAULNIER, mortgage financing ex- 
pert, will watch for soft spots in his field. 


Specialized Guides for a Boom 


When Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, came back to Washington 
this week from a brief vacation in At- 
lantic City, he had two good reasons 
for sclf-satisfaction 

¢ He had bagged two top econo- 
mists to fill vacancies on the council— 
Raymond J. Saulnier, of Barnard Col- 
lege, and Joseph §S. Davis, former 
director of the Food Research Institute 
at Stanford University. He gets an 
added bonus with Davis, for Davis 
gives agriculture a stronger voice in the 
council—a voice that may help muffle 
a steady round of criticism from Demo- 
crats in Congress. 

¢ He is retaining the services of 
one resigning council member on a 
consulting basis. The consultant is 
Walter W. Stewart, one of the world’s 
venerable authorities on monetary 
policy. 
¢ Anonymous Role—The reshuffle puts 
some new blood and new emphasis in 
the CEA shop. But still paramount 
is the concept that Burns has for the 
council: a largely anonymous staff of 
specialists. Burns still is the council’s 
sole direct channel to the President; 
his Monday a.m. economic briefings 
are as much a fixture at the White 
House as ever. 

Burns and his fellow council mem- 
bers have two major jobs this year: 
keeping track of the current boom and 
keeping the President advised on how 
best to help the boom go rolling on, 
without developing sudden soft spots 
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in such fast-moving areas as home con- 
struction. 

In addition, they'll advise the Presi- 
dent on swiftly moving devclopments 
that promise a brighter day for farmers 
(page 23). ‘To all these tasks, Saulnier 
and Davis bring special qualifications. 

Saulnier was nominated to the coun- 
cil by Pres. Eisenhower to replace Niel 
II. Jacoby, who has returned to his job 
as dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. On the council, 
Jacoby specialized in finance. Saulnier 
will do the same. 
¢ Working Already—Saulnicr, who is 
+6, has been a fixture at the council on 
a consulting basis almost from the day 
Burns took the chairmanship. He has 
already taken over most of the duties of 
a council member, pending confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

One of Saulnier’s specialties is mort- 
gage financing—an area that has given 
the Administration increasing concern 
as the level of mortgage debt rises with 
the building boom. He was the Federal 
Reserve’s top mortgage expert during 
the days of “Regulation X” in the 
Korean War boom. 

Stewart’s resignation from the council 
is effective May 1. He came out of 
retirement to take a place on the coun- 
cil and is stepping out, the White 
House announced, for “purely personal 
reasons.” He conformed with Burns’s 
idea that the advisers should shun the 
limelight, but in the role of elder states- 
men and philosopher he had influence 


in many fields outside specialty of 
monetary theory. Stewart has told staff 
members that he intends to remain an 
ictive council consultant 

Ihe 69-vear-old Davi 
tural economist whose 
job was with the old Wheat Board in 
the Administration of Herbert Hoover. 
When his experiment in price stabiliza- 
tion folded, he went back to Stanford— 
to remain a skeptical oker during 
the years when the New Deal was en- 
listing experts to staff it wricultural 
programs. 
¢ Critics—His appoint 
council came after Dem 
Eisenhower's economi 
bearing down harder 
of agriculture. 

When Burns 
executive session of 
gressional Committee 
Report, he was subjected to sharp ques- 
tioning on this point—with every sign 
that the Democrats were trving to build 
it into a major issue for 
1956. 

Democrats may not 
advice Davis will give 
but they'll have to dr 
farming isn’t getting 
inside Pres. Eisenhowe 
nomic staff. 

Davis will take office May 1, pending 
confirmation. He already knows his way 
around the Eisenhower Administration; 
he was one of Clarence Randall’s main- 
stays in writing the Foreign Trade 
Policy Report. 
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Trade Bill Heads for a Clash 


Eisenhower's foreign trade program goes into Senate 
committee with only this sure—the fight will be long and 
tough, the President may have to use all his guns. 


The battle over Pres. Eisenhower's 
foreign trade program is at the crucial 
stage. This week the Senate Finance 
Committee went into closed sessions 
on HR 1-—the three-year extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act, which per- 
mits tariff cuts in exchange for recip- 
rocal concessions by other -countries. 

It’s certain to be the toughest, most 
confusing, and longest legislative fight 
of the session. On one side, key in- 
dustries that feel themselves threatened 
by imports are out to ¢ripple the re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

On the other, Pres. Eisenhower is 
committed to throwing every bit of 
his official and personal influence be- 
hind the bill. 
¢ Drive—High tariff industries are stag- 
ing one of the hardest and most ex- 
pensive drives in history to win Con- 
gressional votes. In the vanguard are 
the nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Export-Im- 
port Policy (representing some 50 high 
tariff industries), the textile industry, 
and the coal and independent oil pro- 
ducers working in tandem. 

Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia, the 
committee chairman, said last week: 
“This is the roughest situation I’ve 
seen on a bill of this magnitude since 
I've been here.” 
¢ Complication—Cutting across the 
tariff battle lines and complicating the 
prospects is the issue of the proposed 
new organization to implement the 
General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
(GATT), which the Administration will 
submit to Congress soon (BW —Mar. 
26'55,p146). 

Opposition to this extends beyond 
the high tariff group. For example, 
Sen. Byrd, who is generally for freer 
trade, threatened this week to block 
HR 1 until the GATT plan had been 
considered. At midweek it was likely 
but not certain that the two issues 
could be kept separated. 
¢ White House—The Administration 
says it is confident, but isn’t laughing 
off the strength of the opposition. It 
has been scared ever since the bill 
was saved in the House last month 
by one vote. But it is counting on one 
thing—Eisenhower’s admittedly great 
and largely untested influence on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

There’s no longer any doubt that 
Eisenhower will fight for HR 1. Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons, his chief Congres- 
sional liaison man, has standing orders 
to report to the President at least once 
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a day on progress of the bill. The 
White House Congressional _ liaison 
staff is devoting the majority of its 
time to running interference for HR 1. 
The President pleads earnestly for it 
with every senator he sees. 

It’s almost certain that Eisenhower 
will make one or more major speeches 
at critical moments in the Senate fight. 
¢ In-Fighting—Whether he will go be- 
yond this and get down to the kind of 
political street-fighting tactics some- 
times used by Roosevelt and Truman 
remains to be seen. 

Some advisers are warning him that 
he may have to if he wants to save his 
trade program. There’s no doubt that 
Eisenhower considers his trade legisla- 
tion the most important before Con- 
gress this session, and his trade program 
as—next to peace—just about the most 
important effort of his entire Adminis- 
tration. 

The betting in the Administration is 
that when the chips are down Eisen- 
hower will go all-out. 
¢Arm Twisting—The President cer- 
tainly could swing some votes if he is 
willing to twist political arms on Cap- 
itol Hill. A promise to put his full 
weight behind the Upper Colorado 
Basin project could influence Utah Sen. 
Wallace Bennett’s stand in committee. 
Another key Finance Committee mem- 
ber, Sen. Frank Carlson (R-Kan.), an 
old “Ike” stalwart, will need the Presi- 
dent’s support for reelection in 1956. 
¢ Prospect—As_ the legislative battle 
over tariffs begins, only these things are 
clear: 

e The battle will be long. The Fi- 
nance Committee isn’t expected to 
bring out a bill until after Apr. 18. It 
looks as though it will be mid-May be- 
fore the final vote. 

¢ Some kind of trade bill will sur- 
vive. But there’s a real chance it won’t 
look like the Administration bill. The 
big protectionist efforts will be to bar 
imports of specific commodities, limit 
or eliminate the President’s power to 
raise and lower duties. 
¢ Decisive-The Administration and 
Congress expect the committee fight 
will be decisive. Two or three unde- 
cided members can still swing the out- 
come. 

The issues aren’t simple yes-or-no 
ones, either. For example, Sen. Eugene 
Millikin (R-Colo.) is for general limits 
on the President’s tariff-cutting au- 
thority, but opposes restrictions on 
imports of specific products, such as 


oil. However, Sen. Carlson may go 
along with the Administration in 
general, but wants restrictions on oil 
imports. 

So the Administration will have to 
fight amendment by amendment, hop- 
ing to line up a different majority on 
each. Only four Finance Committee 
members—Walter George of Georgia, 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky, Ralph Flan- 
ders of Vermont, and George Smathers 
of Florida—are rated as across-the-board 
supporters. 
¢ No Common Front—So far, except 
for the oil and coal alliance, the higher 
tariff lobbies have not been able to form 
a common front. There are real con- 
flicts among them. Textile interests, for 
instance, are against oil import restric- 
tions because they need cheap fuel for 
their factories. 
¢ Best Bets—The two amendments with 
the best chance are one to limit oil 
imports—sponsored by Sen. Matthew 
Neely (D-W. Va.)—and Sen. Millikin’s 
proposal to limit the President’s voice 
in raising and lowering duties under the 
“escape clause” and the “peril points.” 

The Neely amendment would hold 
oil imports in general, and residual oil 
imports in particular, in each quarter 
to 10% of domestic consumption in 
the previous quarter of the previous 
year. It would cut crude oil imports an 
estimated 17%, residual oil an esti- 
mated 50%. 

If Neelv’s idea gets into the bill, 
there’ll be pressure for quotas on lead, 
zinc, wool, and so on. If it loses, no 
other single lobby is apt to have the 
strength to win restrictions. 

¢ Odds—The Administration will fight 
the amendment. As of now, the odds 
seem slightly against passage of the 
Neely amendment or any other specific 
commodity amendment—always assum- 
ing that the President goes all-out to 
block it. 

The move to limit the President's 

powers has a better chance. Pro- 
tectionists argue that because of the 
Presidential veto, tariffs have been 
raised in only five out of 55 escape 
clause cases. The Administration ap- 
pears willing to compromise as long as 
the President retains some freedom of 
action. 
e Switch—The strength of the protec- 
tionist opposition to the President’s 
trade program is surprising. In Jan- 
uary both camps saw a Democratic 
Congress and a freer-trade President as 
a sure combination for liberalized trade 
legislation. Now the picture has changed 
radically. 

Biggest thing behind the change is 
one simple fact—the massive migration 
of the textile industry to the South, 
long the stronghold of freer trade. Sen- 
ator after Democratic senator from nor- 
mally low-tariff Southern states are 
bolting the reciprocal trade program. 
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Antitrusters .. . 


... take hope from new 
study, but dissenters say pro- 
posed changes in law don’t 
go far enough. 


Chis week, Washington is studying 
the most comprehensive review on anti- 
trust law and of its Supreme Court 
interpretation ever compiled by a gov- 
ernment-sponsored group. ‘The At- 
torney General’s National Committee 
to Study the Antitrust Laws submitted 
its final report—a 394-page book—to 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell. 

The report itself is already familiar to 
BUSINESS WEEK readers (BW—Mar.5’55, 
p3l). The basic fact about it is that, 
as a highly technical analysis by some 
60 experts in the field, it heralds no 
drastic change in antitrust law or en- 
forcement. As Stanley N. Barnes, anti- 
trust chief, said this week, “No one 
who takes a position far to the left 
or far to the right [on antitrust] will 
be completely satished with the re- 
port.” 
¢ Sentiment—Certain members of the 
committee disagreed, charging that the 
recommendations don’t go far enough 
in providing answers to ways in which 
the antitrust laws need modernizing 
and firming up. These dissenters are 
sure to find willing ears on Capitol 
Hill. 

Congressional committees will un- 
doubtedly take up the report in the 
many investigations planned that relate 
to monopoly and antitrust. Before the 
report was officially released, Sen. John 
J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) promised that 
his Senate Small Business Committee 
would give the report the once-over. 
¢ Indicators—Almost as though it had 
been planned that wav, two develop- 
ments indicate the current thinking on 
antitrust in Washington: 

e¢ At midweek, Barnes announced 
the filing of a new antimerger case, 
charging General Shoe Corp. with vi- 
olating the 1950 antimerger law by 
acquiring 18 competing shoemakers 
and retailers in the last five vears (page 
34). 

e At the same time, the Senate 
Small Business Committee charged that 
the threat of monopoly has assumed 
“more menacing proportions.” 

The antitrust report itself takes a 
strong stand in favor of the tough 
1950 antimerger law and the way the 
Justice Dept. and the Federal Trade 
Commission have enforced it (BW— 
Mar.26'55,p27). That’s one reason 
Barnes feels the net effect of the report 
strengthens antitrust generally. 
¢ Recommended—Apart from analyz- 
ing and attempting to reconcile con- 
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Hicting doctrines in antitrust law and 
court decisions, the report contains 
about 60 recommendations for legisla- 
tive changes. Brownell is not yet com- 
mitted to adopt any of these. 

Here are some of the changes in the 
laws that the report recommends: 

¢ Repeal the Miller-Tydings and 
McGuire acts, the so-called federal 
“fair trade’’ laws. 

e Raise the criminal fine for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act from $5,000 
to $10,000. (Brownell already has 
asked an increased fine of $50,000.) 


e Give federal judges discretion 
to award less than treble damages (now 
mandatory) in private antitrust suits. 

e Give the Attorney General a 
new kind of subpoena power—a “civil 
investigating demand’’—to require pro- 
duction of documents to aid antitrust 
investigations. 

e Permit the government to sue 
for actual damages suffered because of 
antitrust violations. (Brownell already 
has asked for this.) 

e Put a four-year statute of limi- 
tations on private antitrust suits. 


The Brawl Over Transportation 


Four months after delivery date, there’s still no report 
from the Cabinet committee on overhauling transportation 
laws. It’s tied up by in-fighting. 


An Administration attempt to come 
up with a new transportation policy has 
split the Eisenhower Cabinet and has 
put Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks 
on a hot spot. 

Weeks is chairman of the Cabinet 
Committee on Transport Policy & 
Organization, a study group created by 
Pres. Eisenhower last year with orders 
to report back with recommendations 
by Dec. 1, 1954 (BW —Jul.17°54,p36). 
¢ Still Waiting—This week, four 
months past that deadline, there still 
is no report. Previous reports of turmoil 
ix the committee (BW —Dec.18’54, 
p38) are confirmed, and the fate of 
the report is uncertain. It may never 
come out. 
¢ Leakage—Details from one of the 
Weeks committee’s “drafts’’ got into 
the newspapers this week but, accord- 
ing to Weeks’s advisers, they represent 
the committee “report” as of February 
and are “no good now.” Current or 
not, the leaked summary provides back- 
ground for recurring reports that Weeks 
has been at odds with: Agriculture Secy. 
Ezra Benson; Atty. Gen. Herbert Brow- 
nell, Jr.; Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey; General Services Adminis- 
tration; the Defense Dept. 
¢ Some Ideas—Major recommendations 
in published accounts of the com- 
mittee’s draft were these: 

¢ Repeal of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s authority to fix 
railroad rates, and general reduction of 
ICC’s other regulatory powers. This 
would bring outraged cries from organ- 
ized truckers. 

¢ Freedom for railroads to engage 
in truck and bus operations. Brownell 
reportedly takes a dim view of this, 
foreseeing antitrust and monopoly prob- 
lems. 

¢ Repeal of the 3% freight trans- 
portation tax and the 10% excise on 


travel tickets. Humphrey is said to have 
“grumbled some”’ about this. 

e Abolition ‘of the government’s 
right to negotiate with railroads for 
“bargain rates” on its freight shipments. 
lo hammer down costs, the Defense 
Dept. and General Services Administra- 
tion “play trucks against the rails,” and 
both object to the proposal. 

¢ Repeal of the “motor commodity 
exemption” that lets truckers carry 
agricultural raw stuffs without ICC 
regulation of rates. Benson reportedly 
feels he was double-crossed on_ this, 
after being promised that the Wecks 
committee would “forget it.” 
¢ Thankless Job—Wecks’s dilemma has 
many sides. 

The delay has all but nullified any 
chance to get Eisenhower-backed trans- 
portation legislation of any kind through 
this Congress. The Secretary stands to 
reap most of the blame 

Justly or unjustly, Weeks is also 
credited with having given Pres. Eisen- 
hower the “bad advice” that caused a 
sensation—and a White House turn- 
about—weeks ago in the Northwest-Pan 


American Airways Pacific route case 
(BW—Feb.1255,p32) 

Now Wecks finds himself in the 
middle of a broad transport contro- 


versy within the Administration’s tam- 
ily. 

His critics, however, say Weeks 
must bear the blame for going all-out 
for the railroads at the expense of other 
transportation interests 

His friends defend him with equal 
fervor, saving his real aim was to lay 
the groundwork for overhaul of an old, 
patchwork system of regulation. 

But this week there were rumors that 
Weeks had put Commerce Dept. law- 
vers to work drafting bills that might 
go to Capitol Hill piecemeal, without 
Cabinet backing. 
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10-second brush-off 
removes excess coating 


Let an OBA help solve your production problems 


TOUCH of ingenuity and Osborn 
A Power Brushing. That's all it takes See an a | 
to remove hard drips of zinc from these__| a, 
galvanized steel pans. ( 


After pans are dipped for galvanizing, 
the operator merely drops them in place 
on this machine. Two Osborn Disc-Cen- 
tera Brushes spin the pans, brush the 
spelter from the edges. In 10 seconds— 
all the time it takes for brushing, pans are 
ejected automatically. 


Does this idea suggest an answer to a problem you have? An Osborn 
Brushing Analysis can show you where power brushing will help speed 
production, improve product quality. Call or write The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. A-56, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


O 
S B O R N BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES * FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Second-best housing year: [t’s quite pos- 
sible that 1.3-million ho g units will 
be built this vear, savs H ng Admin 
istrator Albert Cole. That total was 
topped only in 1950, but Cole thinks 
the market can support it 

° 
Prices of fabricated copper are already 
moving up, in the wake of the 3¢-a-lb. 
boost in refined copper (to 36¢) an- 
nounced by Phelps Dodge and Ana- 
conda. Subsidiaries of the same com 
panies at midweek raised the prices on 
wire and cable products; while Kenne- 
cott joined the 36¢-a-lb. group. 

° 
A 50% increase in air freight crossing 
the Atlantic is expected to follow the 
cut in cargo rates planned by 12 sched- 
uled airlines. A Pan American World 
Airways official savs the lines expect to 
carry 30-million Ib. in the first vear 
after the rates go into effect July 1; 
last year they carried 20-million |b. 
The rate cuts are 20% and affect about 
three-quarters of the commodities car- 
ried over the North Atlantic. 

~ 


An ICC inquiry starts this week into 
the possible merger of the Boston & 
Maine RR with the New Haven. The 


commission wants to find out whether 
there has been any violation of the law 
that one railroad cannot take control of 
another unless ICC has approved. 
© 

Yankee Atomic Electric Co. this week 
submitted to the AEC plans for a 100, 
000-kw. nuclear power plant to be built 


in western Massachusetts. If AEC ap 
proves, YAEC will sell its power to the 


utilities that sponsored it, and_ that 
now supply over 90 of New Eng- 
land’s electricity. 

a 
Antitrust charges have been brought by 


the Justice Dept. against General Shoe 
Corp. of Nashville. In a civil suit, the 
government charges that General Shoe 
violated the law by getting control of a 
number of competing companies. The 
suit demands that General Shoe get rid 
of such stock and assets in these com- 
panies “‘as may be necessary,” and seeks 
an order forbidding General Shoe to 
buy into other companies in the in- 
dustry. 
* 

“Non-sched” troubles: Two CAB exam- 
iners have recommended a death sen- 
tence for 27 of the nation’s 30 large 
nonscheduled airlines, and __ radical 


changes in the rules governing the ] 


others. If the full board approves, the 
27 will be without permits to operate 


after 60 days. 
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‘“‘Here’s where the TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 
gets its high load capacity’’ 


The radial load capacity of an anti- 
friction bearing depends, in the final 
analysis, on the number of lines or 
points of contact made by the bearing 
surfaces in the load zone. This is where 
the Torrington Needle Bearing really 
shines. 

With its full complement of pre- 
cision-ground rollers, the Needle Bear- 
ing gives many more lines of contact 
than other types of anti-friction bear- 
ings. Thus for a given size, the Needle 
Bearing has a greater radial load capac- 
ity than other bearings. 

What does this do for your product? 
The Needle Bearing can give you the 


benefits of its high-capacity perform- 
ance for little more than the cost of a 
plain bearing; it can help you reduce 
the size and weight of surrounding 
members without sacrificing shaft 
strength, thickness or rigidity. 


For twenty years, our Engineering 
Department has helped designers and 
manufacturers throughout industry to 
adapt the unique advantages of the 
Needle Bearing to their products. Let 
us help you make the Needle Bearing 
“standard equipment”’ in yours. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. + South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of Uniied States and Canada 


TORRINGTON ///7/; BEARINGS 


Needle + Spherical Roller » Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller + Ball » Needle Rollers 


b 


These features make 
the TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING wnique 


SRS lal ORE Mt . 


@ low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 

e full complement of rollers 

@e unequalled radial load 
capacity 

© low unit cost 

e long service life 

© compactness and light weight 

eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 

@ permits use of larger and 
stiffer shafts 
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Eisenhower will call the tune on the Formosa Strait situation. 


That’s Fact No. 1 in this week’s round of contradictory appraisals 
of the war danger and what the U.S.’s role will be. 


For perspective on the headline jitters, here’s a quick run-down on 

developments: 
a Me 

A week ago the tune was warlike. An unnamed “high official” 
put the D-Day date as Apr. 15. The nameless official was Adm. Carney, 
Chief of Naval Operations. He held a small dinner with newspapermen, 
told them that the Chinese Reds would be ready to hit by that time. This 
turned up later as a forecast that Quemoy or Matsu actually would be 
hit then. 


Then came Eisenhower’s cold water—poured on by an unnamed 
spokesman later identified as Press Secretary Hagerty. He also talked 
to a small dinner group, and said that Eisenhower’s information (the 
best in Washington) didn’t support the Carney stories. 

e 


Eisenhower’s position is consistent. The President has steadfastly 
refused to say where the U.S. will fight for Formosa. And he -has also 
refused to commit himself on what weapons—meaning A-type weapons— 
we will use if we are drawn in. The latest eruptings of this hot issue 
failed to smoke him out. Eisenhower wants a flexible position. 


Behind the apparent confusion there is some pulling and hauling, 
both in the executive branch and in Congress. Everyone wants to commit 
the U.S. to his own views. 

The point is this: One faction wants assurances now of the U.S. 
stand if the Reds hit Chiang’s outpost islands. You see this in the positions 
of Adm. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; of Adm. Carney, 
the top Navy man; of some State Dept. officials. And in Congress Sen. 
Knowland and Sen. Bridges are on the aggressive. 


On the other side is the President, backed in his cautious approach 
by Sen. George, Democratic head of the Foreign Affairs Committee, by 
some other key leaders in Congress, and by such military men as the 
Army’s Gen. Ridgway. 


No one denies it’s a ticklish situation. But the final say on policy lies 
with Eisenhower. He has a blank check from Congress to do what he thinks 
best in the Formosa Strait situation. And he gives no indication at all 
that he can be pushed into signing it in advance. 


—o— 


The Democrats will look into 1954’s tax revision law (see page 26) 
The big push for this is coming from Rep. Mills (D-Ark.), a member of 
the House Ways & Means Committee. 


There’s politics in the move. Democrats want to try to show-there is 
big business favoritism in Eisenhower’s rewrite of the revenue laws. If 
the study is taken on by the Ways & Means Committee, the plan is to 
bring in an outside staff of experts to do the work. Reason is that the 
experts who work with the committee helped write last year’s bill. It 
may be that the job will be turned over to the Joint House-Senate Eco- 
nomic Committee, under Democrat Douglas. The Illinois senator is the 
ball-carrier for the Democratic attack on Eisenhower’s economic policies. 
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Lease-purchase of new government buildings is about to get rolling. 
General Services Administration and the Post Office Dept. soon will nego- 
tiate design contracts on some $8-million of projects. Private capital will 
put up the buildings and then lease them to the government for 20-to-25 
years, with the government then becoming the owner. 

The operation may hit $200-million by next year’s end. The theory 
behind the lease-purchase program is that the cost to the government 
of such facilities will be amortized over a period of years, with the result 
that the budget in any one year will show only the amortization charge 
and not the full cost. It will take pressure off the deficit. 


Eisenhower will intervene in the reciprocal trade fight. He won out 
on this issue in the House with the help of Democrats. The Senate is badly 
split, with the division showing in both parties (page 29). The White 
House has advised Senate leaders it will do all it can to help push 
through the President’s plan for new tariff-cutting power. There’s much 
doubt that the Senate can be persuaded to go as far as Eisenhower wants 


But the prospect is that the final law, when the House version is 
adjusted with what the Senate votes, will give Eisenhower most of what 
he wants. 

— 

Washington is easing the aluminum shortage, which has been aggra- 

vated by the Formosa situation. 


Stockpiling is being cut. From now until July the government take 
of aluminum will be reduced below the stockpile schedule. 

Scrap exports have been put under control. The aim here is to cut 
this drain on U.S. supplies. Officials calculate these moves will relieve 
the shortage. But other steps will be taken if supplies get too tight. 

—@—— 

Note these Supreme Court labor decisions, which are important in 
labor-management relations: 

Union suits to collect wages for members are out. The court ruled 
that the Taft-Hartley provisions allowing employers and unions to use 
the courts to enforce collective bargaining pacts do not include collection 
of wages, Result is that unions can’t sue in behalf of members. 


States must stay out of Taft-Hartley-covered disputes. The Supreme 
Court of Missouri has granted an anti-picketing injunction on the grounds 
that a strike violated the state’s antitrust laws. The Supreme Court dumped 
this, on grounds the dispute involved came under Taft-Hartley. 


Legislation on labor-management welfare funds is coming. Congress 
investigation is showing up bad handling and even corruption in some of 
these funds. But the committee making the study may not get through 
in time to get legislation enacted this year. The prospect is that a regu- 
latory law will be voted in 1956. 


——e— 


Civil defense is getting into politics. Efforts to prepare the public 
for an atomic attack haven’t made much progress. Reason given is 
apathy—lack of popular interest in the efforts of Peterson’s defense agency. 


Democrats may come up with a federal aid program, charging that 
the Administration has been lax in getting local governments and the 


public to take protective steps. 
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@ That’s how key men in companies throughout 
the country have voted. They’ve given Lyon five 
times more first choice votes than any other manu- 
facturer! And more than the next thirteen manu- 
facturers combined! 


Those are the findings of a nationally known research 
organization that asked executives in 5,000 companies 
this question: 


“If your company were in the market for steel 
equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers 
would you consider?” 


Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most diver- 
sified and most preferred line of quality steel equipment. 
(A few are shown below.) Equally important, he can 
show you how to get the most out of steel equipment 
in terms of time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 410 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. . 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 
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In the physics department of the 
Armstrong Research and Devel- 
opment Center, intensity and 
duration of noise are measured 
and charted by sensitive elec- 
tronic equipment. Graphs pro- 
duced are similar to those shown 
in the diagram on facing page. 


IN THIS PHOTOMICROGRAPH, light-colored 
band is blur caused by movement of a thin 
line drawn on edge of untreated vibrating 
metal panel. Width of this band indicates 
how much panel moves during vibration. 


NARROW BAND in this ee na igo 


shows greatly reduced vibration after as- 
phalt-saturated felt paper is bonded to panel 
surface. Part of vibrational energy is 
turned to heat as felt flexes with the panel. 
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Noise can be a real problem when metal panels 
are used in a product. Take the sheet metal roof 
of your car, for instance. It would produce 
enough noise to make your ears ring . . . would, 
that is, if science had not found a way to convert 
noisy vibration into harmless heat. 


This quieting is done most often by bonding 
soft, fibrous materials, such as asphalt-saturated 
felt paper, to the underside of the car roof. 


To understand how these materials work, 
think first of what happens when you rapidly 
bend a piece of wire back and forth. It gets hot. 
Some of the energy you put into bending it is 
converted to heat as tiny particles in the metal 
are forced to rub against each other. 


The same sort of thing takes place in a sheet 
of saturated felt paper bonded to a vibrating 
metal panel. As the felt flexes back and forth in 
unison with the panel, the felt fibers rub against 
each other. The friction developed by these 
rubbing fibers soaks up a large part of the panel's 
vibrational energy, turning it into heat. Since 


the vibration is deadened or damped, much less 
noise is produced. 


Fortunately, you can suppress a lot of noise 
and make only a little bit of heat. It has been 
estimated, for instance, that the heat generated 
in an hour by the felt on a typical, continuously 
vibrating panel would not be enough to raise the 
temperature of a teaspoon of water 2° F. Yet 
the amount of sound eliminated in such a case 
could make the difference between an automo- 
bile ride you would enjoy and one you wouldn't. 


The principle of vibration damping is simple and work- 
able. It quiets . . . and makes products seem more sub- 
stantial, less “tinny.” And it’s adaptable to all sorts of 
products . . . household appliances, metal furniture and 
cabinets, automobiles, and many others. Of course, the 
specific variables involved must be properly evaluated 
before top efficiency can be achieved in any particular 
case. That’s why the many years of Armstrong experi- 
ence and research in vibration damping and related 
sound control problems can be so valuable to manufac- 
turers. For suggestions about your vibration damping 
problems, write to Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, 8204 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Armstrong INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


-- » USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


adhesives . . . cork compositions . . . cork-and-rubber . . . felt papers . . . friction materials 
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WITH IDENTICAL SHOCK, level of noise 
created by the panel after being treated with 
vibration damping felt is lower at peak and 
dies out faster (curve at right), Both ampli- 
tude and duration of vibration are reduced. 


CURVE AT LEFT shows what happens when an 
untreated metal panel is “shock-excited” as 
by a hammer blow. Noise rises to instanta- 
neous peak, then diminishes slowly as vibra- 
tion continues for relatively long period. 


TO DEMONSTRATE how flexing of felt changes 
vibrational energy to frictional heat, inter- 
lock fingers, then move wrists down. 
H jungled felt fibers rub against each other 
developing friction just as your fingers do. 
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Showdown on Toll TV 


ZENITH, SKIATRON, 
INTERNATIONAL TELEMETER 


They researched and 
developed it. 





MAJOR MOVIE PRODUCERS 
They would like the new 
medium as a market for 

their films. But... 

They fear offending their 
motion picture exhibitors. 

BIG TV NETWORKS 


They recognize toll TV’s 
potential competition. But... 
They're afraid of 
antimonopoly charges if 
they oppose it. 


They’re afraid toll TV will 


MOVIE EXHIBITORS 


steal their audiences. 
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Can FCC Unscramble Fee TV? 


After four years of begging the ques- 
tion, Washington is getting ready to 
make up its mind once and for all about 
subscription television. The showdown 
on this controversial system for selling 
special programs to TV viewers in their 
homes promises to be a sizzling scrap 
between its protagonists and its antag- 
onists (table, above). 

The first round in the battle over 
toll TV, or pay-as-you-see TV, as it is 
sometimes called, will be before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The 
FCC has called for statements—pro and 
con—by June 9 on whether it should 
hold hearings on the formal authoriza- 
tion and regulatory status of subscrip- 
tion TV. But, because of the tricky 
legal questions involved, the fight is al- 
most sure to be carried to Congress, 
too—where the final decision will likely 
rest. 
¢ Methods—Most of the knotty regula- 
tory and legal problems that have made 
toll TV a political football between 
FCC and Capitol Hill since 1951 are 
tied up in the way the system works— 
its pay-as-you-see basis. Programs are 
telecast in the same way as regular 
commercial television. 

But a special electronic signal is sent 
out with the telecast on the toll TV 
channel; this blurs the picture on the 
screen of your TV set, and garbles the 
sound. 

In order to unscramble the audio and 
video reception in your home, you have 
to buy the program—in one of the vari- 
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ous ways that have been worked out 
for doing this. One way is to drop 
coims into a meter attached to your set. 
Another is to insert an clectronically 
magnetized or prepunched IBM card 
into a similar box-like attachment. Still 
another is to call the phone company 
and have them cither tell vou what ad- 
justments to make on your set controls 
or flip a switch connected to a telephone 
cable wired to your set; then the phone 
company bills you. There are more than 
three score variations on these three 
basic methods. 

¢ Test Runs—Right now the whole 
question of toll TV is sky high in the 
air. Its backers—Zenith Radio Corp., 
Skiatron Electronics & Television 
Corp., and International ‘Telemeter 
Corp.—say they have their systems just 
about ironed out and ready to go into 
commercial operations. 

But first they have to get permission 
—in the form of operating licenses— 
from FCC. 

Since 1951, when Zenith first started 
turning on the heat, FCC has author- 
ized test runs of the three major 
systems: Zenith’s Phonevision in Chi- 
cago that year, Skiatron’s Subscriber- 
Vision in New York, and Paramount’s 
Telemeter in Palm Springs last vear. 
(International Telemeter is a subsidiary 
of Paramount Pictures Corp.) 

All three reported big successes—with 
the test public showing its willingness 
to pay for special (and presumably bet- 
ter) programs such as concerts, opera, 


ballet, musical shows, sports, and spe- 
cial events. 

¢ Complications—But present FCC 
regulations don’t specifically authorize 
telecasts on a subscription basis. And 
it’s at this point that the issue of pay-as- 
vou-see TV gets really complicated. 

There’s a real question whether toll 
TV is “broadcasting” as defined in the 
Communications Act, because of the 
fact the public has to subscribe to it for 
a fee and buy special equipment (the de- 
coding box) to receive it. This, in turn, 
raises an even bigger question: Is fee 
TV legal and constitutional? Can you 
rightfully charge people for programs 
sent out over “free’”’ public air? 
¢ Tackling It—FCC now finally 
tackling the whole range of issues. In 
February this year, the commission an- 
nounced a proceeding to determine if it 
should amend its rules and regulations 
to authorize TV stations to transmit 
programs paid for on a_ subscription 
basis. 

Prospects are that it will be late fall 
before FCC announces whether or not 
it will conduct public hearings. A 
thumbs-down on hearings would mean 
in effect an FCC “no” to subscription 
TV, since it’s unlikely the commission 
would approve without a hearing such a 
drastic departure from present practice. 

If hearings are held, they probably 
would not get under way before winter, 
and a decision wouldn’t be likely until 
next year or later. 
¢ Clue?—Some observers are looking for 
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3. Outer box cover gives double protection. 


Heavy machine parts shipped in 


WHane 2, 
| Wig 


4. Steel strapping finishes job. Time saved: 1 hr, 


CORRUGATED boxes-—*3000 saved 


The big job for the Parts Department 
in most heavy machine companies 
isn’t how to sell more, but how to 
spend less. Shipping heavy parts in 
corrugated’ boxes is a proven way to 
reduce cost. 

Here’s an actual case. Heavy parts 
are shipped out every day— usually 
different kinds of castings, gears or 
forgings weighing as much as 300 |b. 
Investigation revealed that five stand- 
ard size corrugated boxes could handle 
80% of the parts being carried in heavy 
crates, and would cost only a third as 
much. With shipments of the new 


corrugated boxes running as low as 100 
per month, savings are $3000 annually. 
Because no time is lost building boxes, 
each man in the department is now 
twice as productive. In addition, cus- 
tomers are saving the shipping cost on 
18 lb. average for every box. 

These results show how corrugated 
boxes can save money no matter how 


large or small the shipping volume. 
Can you use corrugated? See your 
boxmaker. He’s listed in your classified 
directory under “Boxes—corrugated.”’ 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, Langston machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED ad} 


LANGSTON 
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THIS IS YOUR 
HEART 


How hard does it work when 


the temperature goes to 95°? 


Just normal activity in 95 degree heat 
can put as much strain on your heart as 
shoveling snow in winter! That’s why a 
Phileco Air Conditioner protects your 
health while bringing you cool, refresh- 
ing comfort on hot, humid days and 
nights. It eases the strain on your heart, 
purifies the air of lung damaging fumes, 
dust and smog, brings amazing relief 
to many allergy sufferers. Mail coupon 
for full information free about the 


PHILCO. 


Air Conditioner 


PHILCO 106-M 


Philco leads again for 1955 with the most 
advanced air conditioner developments. 
The Comfortimer—automatically turns the 
unit on and off. Automatic Temperature 
Control—prevents overcooling. Heat Pump 
models—heat as well as cool. Plus 18 
years of leadership in dependability and 
performance. 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
“The Weather and Your Health” 


Phileo Air Conditioners, Dept. M-4 
P.O. Box 570, New York 46, N.Y. 

Send me, without obligation, your FREE 
booklet,“*The Weather and Your Health.” 
Name. 
Address 
City 
County 


(-] Check here if you would like a free 
survey of any room or office. 








Zone 





State 








a possible clue to FCC’s attitude in a 
commission ruling last week on FM 
radio stations. FCC adopted a rule 
permitting FM stations to pipe m back- 
ground music to industrial, mercantile, 
or transportation companies on a sub- 
scription basis—but significantly, only as 
a secondary function to regular broad- 
cast service, and as a means of helping 
a financially weak industry. 

FCC said this is not a “broadcasting 
service, since it is not primarily in- 
tended for general public reception.” 
But even though it’s not on the station’s 
regular wave length, the public can ac- 
tually tune it in on home receivers. 

Some of the opponents of FM sub- 
scription radio argue that it amounted 
to re-allocating the FM band to non- 
broadcast services. One opponent, the 
Storer Broadcasting Co., operator of a 
chain of radio and TV stations, spe- 
cifically raised the question of a possible 
tie-in to subscription TV. 
¢ No Precedent—FCC answered this 
point in a footnote to its FM decision: 

“The rules here finalized do not con- 
template subscription broadcast , opera- 
tions to the extent that such operations 
involve the transmission of entirely 
scrambled or coded programs which can 
only become intelligible through utili- 
zation of special unscrambling or de- 
coding devices at the receiver.” 

FCC added: “The nature and ad- 
visability of such operations—as con- 
trasted with operations in which a 
minor portion of the program is spe- 
cially beeped in or out—is expressly 
reserved for further consideration in 
connection with the proceeding to au- 
thorize such subscription program serv- 
ices.” 

So, whether or not this is hair-split- 
ting, it would seem that FCC has not 
really committed itself, or even given 
a reliable clue, on a ruling for or against 
subscription TV. 
¢ UHF Troubles—FCC’s FM radio de- 
cision brings up another significant 
point—one that toll T'V’s backers are 
likely to press: Ultra high frequency TV 
stations are in the same sort of financial 
troubles as FM radio stations. If FCC 
grants FM’s subscription privileges, 
why shouldn’t it authorize toll TV to 
help UHF out of a tight spot? 
¢ Congress—In face of all these tough 
and touchy problems, FCC actually 
would be very happy to find a way to 
buck the whole matter to Congress. 
Some individual congressmen, in fact, 
are expected to appear before FCC to 
tell the agency the whole thing is a 
matter for legislation. 

Both the toll TV backers and its mo- 
vie-exhibitor opponents have access to 
a lot of ears in Washington. The spon- 
sors get an audience because of their 
big-money investment, and because 
many congressmen are personally inter- 
ested in the fate of ailing httle inde- 


pendent stations (including the UHFs). 

The movie exhibitors can make them- 
selves heard—as they did in the excise 
tax fight two years ago—because they 
are as grass-roots as the corner druggist, 
barber, or bartender. The movie house 
owners fear toll T'V’s competition; one 
exhibitor said recently that it would put 
them “right out of business.” The ex- 
hibitors now have an anti-toll TV com- 
mittee. 
¢ Middlemen—The fence-sitters (table, 
page +0) could conceivably put toll TV 
over—or stall it indefinitely. But for 
various reasons they aren’t doing much 
open talking, at least just yet. The 
major ‘I'V networks feel toll TV pro- 
grams would cut dangerously into their 
time on competing channels. Also, they 
don’t like even the implication that 
they aren’t putting out the best possi- 
ble shows on the air. But because of 
their own present difficulties with FCC 
and Congress, the nets aren’t in the least 
disposed to let themselves in for an anti- 
monopoly charge of ganging up to fight 
toll TV. 

The major movie studios are frank- 
ly torn on the issue. They would like 
to expand their markets as much as 
possible, and see toll TV as a likely 
prospect. One studio executive recently 
summed it up this way: “Since our 
‘marriage’ with TV, our job is to put 
entertainment on film—not to worry 
too much about whether it goes into a 
theater, on regular TV, or is sold 
through subscription ‘T’\ 

But the studios don’t want to offend 
their exhibitors, either—and it’s a good 
bet that any films for toll TV would 
not be put in competition with the 
movie houses. Even Paramount, which 
owns Telemeter, probably wouldn’t do 
this. And 20th Century-Fox is siding 
with its vast network of exhibitors as it 
always has on any issue. 

e What’s in Store?—If toll TV is ap- 
proved, what could you see on it? For 
the most part, the subscription pro- 
gram producers plan to specialize in 
programs that don’t bring enough reve- 
nue to commercial advertiser-sponsors 
on regular TV: an opera, a big boxing 
match, a Broadway show, for example. 
(Several professional baseball club own- 
ers see toll TV as a boon.) 

Advertisers are beginning to take the 
threat of toll TV seriously. Several are 
trying to find ways to tie up with the 
new medium; one came up with the 
idea of paying for the telecast of a pro- 
gram, then putting toll TV coin-box 
tokens in its product packages. 

The exact workings of toll TV 
haven’t been shaken down, and won't 
be until FCC or Congress acts. 

The technical details are not, how- 
ever, a problem. What kind of sys 
tem, how the public would pay—these 
can be worked out if Congress or the 
FCC gives the go-ahead. 
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' Pattern for modern heating 
m- ” 


ise in durable pipes of steel 


am, Floors, walls and ceilings now heat themselves—and the rooms they 


ne surround. Even airport runways, sidewalks and driveways have built-in 
put / heating systems to melt snow and ice. 

ex- The most popular method of radiant heating is the circulation of warm 
m- water through pipe coils embedded in concrete or plaster. Steel pipe is 


the most widely used material in the fabrication of these coils. 

vO J&L through its distributors supplies the building industry with a 
for | special grade of this steel pipe, called JAL-DUCT. Its high tensile strength, 
ich its ductility, the ease with which it is welded, make it ideally suited for 
he use in radiant heating and snow melting systems. And there is no corrosion 
problem when the pipe is properly installed. 











pur Radiant heating for home comfort... and for snow-free driveways. 


* | Sones ¢ Laughlin 


rod STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


uld Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip * Tin Plate « 
the Tubular Products ¢ Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars 
ich : * Cold Drawn Bars ¢ Wire and Wire Products « Alloy 


d Products ¢ Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope « Steel 
0 Containers * Coal Chemicals 


Look toJ&L... for the steels 
that work for modern industry 
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wood sectional 
overhead doors 


In keeping with today’s structural trend, 
RAYNOR MANUFACTURING CO. has 
developed overhead doors for commercial 
and industrial buildings that are architec- 
turally correct in design as well as func- 
tionally sound in operation. Built complete 
in Raynor factories, of selected materials— 
equipped with Raynor Graduated Seal and 
meter balanced springs—your guaranteed 
assurance for snug weather-tite protection 
and trouble-free ease of operation. 





Check your telephone directory or write 
direct for name of your nearest Raynor 
representative. 





y) Raynor Manufacturing Co., Dixon, Ill. 


Builders of a Complete Line of 
Wood Sectional Overhead Doors 





NEIGHBOR! 





With 5 plants and 19 offices, Milford 
is “next-door neighbor” to everyone 
who uses tubular rivets. That means 
THE fast deliveries, prompt 
Tt service and top quality! 


ILFORD 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif.; Elyria, Ohio; 
Aurora, \ll.; Hatboro, Pa. 

Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Racine, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle; 
Norwalk, Calif.; Stratford, Conn.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Seneca Falls, N.Y.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Westwood, Mass. 


Headquarters for RIVETS 






and Rivet-setting Machines 








The Price Cut in Records 


@ The industry can’t decide whether last winter's 


price reductions helped or hurt the trade. 

@ Many retailers hold that the cuts were unneces- 
sary, because today’s customers want quality, and will pay 
for it. The market is growing anyway, they argue. 

@ Others believe that it was a good move—though 
the advantages may not show up immediately in the sales 


or profit record. 


“This used to be a nice, simple busi- 
ness—but no more.” So a record dealer 
in Portland, Ore., sums up his industry 
today. The question that frets the 
record business is one that has con- 
fronted other industries from time to 
time: Did the price reductions, set off 
by RCA Victor Div. of Radio Corp. of 
America last winter, hurt or help the 
trade (BW—Jan.1’55,p20)? 

Price cuts are a time-honored strat- 
egy to broaden the market base. The 
famous halving of record prices back in 
the late 1930s gave new life to a slug- 
gish industry. But there’s a good chunk 
of the record world, headed by Colum- 
bia Records, Inc., that believes that in 
a growing market like today’s there are 
better ways to spur sales. 
¢ Sales Records—Industry estimates in- 
dicate that in 1949 total retail sales of 
records came to roughly $157-million. 
Year by year they have climbed since 
then. By 1953, they were around $192- 
million; estimates for 1954 run to $200- 
million. 

Through a cross-country check of 
the nation’s retailers, BUSINESS WEEK 
found that sales are still rising in most 
stores—and these stores lay some of the 
new business to this winter’s price cuts. 
Yet, with a few exceptions, the dollar 
gains have been far from spectacular. 

Two other factors claim credit for 
much of the industry’s sales climb: 

e Many customers are more inter- 
ested in quality than in  price—and 
today’s records sound better. 

e Merchandising is smarter. 

Against these spurs to sales, some— 
Columbia’s president, James B. Conk- 
ling for one—feel there’s a serious bar- 
ricade. Roughly half the nation’s fami- 
lies have some sort of record- player. 
But only roughly a quarter have a ma- 
chine with one or both of the new 
speeds (45 rpm. and 334 rpm.). 
¢ Divided—Even the immediate effects 
of the price cuts are in doubt. Victor 
itself says sales of its classical long- 
players in January, 1955, doubled those 
of a year ago. Angel Records (Electric 
Music Industries) reports “substantial 


gains,” especially in its thrift package 
(down from $4.98 to $3.48). London 
Records, Inc., finds sales “a good bit 
higher” as a result of the new prices. 

Columbia, Capitol Records, Inc., and 
Decca Records, Inc., agree that busi- 
ness is up—but only at the rate of the 
past few years. 

Retailers disagree as violently as the 
manufacturers. One Miami dealer had 
an immediate stepup in sales, which has 
leveled off; another had no increase. A 
Richmond department store credits the 
cuts with a 40% gain. One Portland 
dealer finds buying is off, if anything. 
In Chicago, one store reported dollar 
sales up; two found them down. St. 
Louis was divided. Boston found busi- 
ness about where it was—just enough 
sales gains to offset lower profits. One 
Los Angeles store’s profits were 25% 
ahead; others there reported declining 
sales and profits. Dallas dealers had dol- 
lar gains. Liberty Music Shops’ presi- 
dent, Benjamin Kaye, in New York, 
found volume “very noticeably up,” was 
“very optimistic” about the future. 
Sam Goody’s, New York discount store, 
reported no more increase than in the 
past few years. A New York suburban 
shop noted no special change. 

¢ Optimistic—For the longer haul, 
though, many believe some good will 
comes from the lower prices. Says Lon- 
don Records, “Three years from now 
our business will be much stronger as 
a result.” Mercury Record Corp. thinks 
the reductions will help in the long run 
—provided they leave some room for 
profits. Mercury at first lowered its 
prices like Victor, from $5.98 to $3.98. 
Now it has pushed them up again—to 
$4.98. The reason: “We wouldn't 
make money at the lower price,” an off- 
cial says. 

In most cases, retailers’ grumbling at 
inventory losses is fading. Many who 
now report unchanged or lower dollar 
sales expect to wind up the year a little 
better off than last year. As one store 
explains, “We used to cut prices; now 
we are selling at list.” Some feel mail 
orders to discount houses have slowed 
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down—to the local store’s gain. But 
Sam Goody says his mail order business 
was never better. 
e Music, Not Disks—Those who hold 
that the cuts were unnecessary cite cases 
like this: Columbia’s Conkling says 
its best-selling 1954 Columbia Master- 
works package was the Confederacy, an 
elaborate volume of Civil War songs— 
at $10. Mercury’s new Swan Lake is 
going like hot cakes, at $22.98. West- 
minister Recording Co., Inc., which 
didn’t cut its regular prices but is now 
having its regular annual sale, says its 
high-priced Laboratory Series, fancy 
pe ack: iges of de luxe recordings, at $7.50, 
is bes iting all its previous records. Capi- 
tol’s $4.98 line is selling as well as its 
$3.98. 

What’s the answer? Primarily it’s 
this: Customers want quality. Says 
one dealer, “People are buying music, 
not disks.” Everywhere they ask for 
“the best”’ recording. 

In most cases, this means a new re- 
cording. Today’s records sound better 
than the old ones, thanks to improved 
techniques in both recording and record 
players. 
¢ Best Sellers—Pops as well as the 
classics are riding this quality wave. 
While single records—where the hit 
songs burgeon—still account for the bulk 
of the business, it’s the pop record, in a 
deluxe package, that is shooting ahead 
the fastest. The entire trade confirms 
a resurgence of jazz, a tremendous 
growth in “mood music,” background 
music, “rhythm and blues.” 

The record makers are going all out 
to oblige the demand. Take the case of 
Mercury’s new recording of Tschaikow- 
sky’s 1812 Overture. This calls for a 
cannon. To get the kind of cannon 
sound the composer had in mind, Mer- 
cury dragged out an ancient Napoleonic 
relic from West Point’s museum and 
shot it off. 

Such efforts may sound fantastic, but 
they are part of the peculiar competitive 
situation. In publishing, one book com- 
petes against a different book. In rec- 
ords, XYZ Co.’s recording of Beethov- 
en’s Fifth has to stand out against a 
dozen other recordings of the same 
work. 
¢ Promotion—Self-service is counted 
the biggest thing in record retailing by 
many in the field. Even here, though, 
there’s a dissident voice. Liberty Music 
Shops find customers want more serv- 
ice, not less—better salesmen, more 
listening booths. Adequate stocks are 
another factor. “They don’t come to 
us for price alone,” says Sam Goody. 
“They come because we’ve got the 
stock.” More advertising is another 
key. “We got big sales = te the price 

cuts went in,” one retailer notes, “but 
we promoted.” Liberty has a bigger 
advertising budget than ever before. 
Columbia, like others in the field, 
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Bemis has announced a revolutionary type of two-person ten! 
as a co-headliner to go a a ee 
— frame ‘ ’* wall tent. 

roduct from the Bemis canvas department has 

“Draw-Tite.’’* It is revolutionary in design in 

rover Pyruce is suspended from a aluminum tubing frame, 
with no poles ol masa ee inside the tent. No stakes or guy 
ropes are 
The Draw-Tite is 57 inches wide and 96 inches long, with a 
maximum height of 44 inches. It can be erected in five minutes 
or less, can be pitched on sand, solid rock, ice, snow or any 
footing, and can be easily picked up and moved while com- 
pletely assembled. 


The new tent is made in three models which weigh, including 
frame and carrying bag, 12 pounds, 16 pounds and 17 pounds. 
The carrying bag is the size of a smell duffel bag. 









floor of the same ma- 
terial as the tent. 
There is ample venti- 
lation and the storm 
flap can be completely 
closed or rigged out as“ 
a canopy. 

Bemis will sell the Draw-Tite tents, as well as the Wanderlust, 
through department and sporting goods stores 


Brand printing that gives more selling power to the package, 
because it assures scientifically harmonized colorg, is offered by 
Bemis to customers using paper, plastic or textile packages. 


Bemis has exclusive — in the bag industry to Quantacolor, 
a scientific 


yardstick for making certain that the colors com- 
bined in any design or product are in harmony .. . that they 


look right together 
Sane was developed by a Scotch artist who observed 








t nature creates colors in four , each of which con- 
tains all colors of the spectrum. from the same quanta 
are we An a Cnsmpana Be while reste from different quantas 

combina’ 


Bemis customers whose oui have been are 
enthusiastic about its benefits, because they sell more merchan- 
dise. This special service is offered at no extra charge. 


You can answer so many needs with Bemis products . . . both 
in and out of the packaging field. If you need a that 
will increase sales, give better protection to your duct, or 





continually coming to light. You may want our engineers to 
create a new package, or to advise you on packaging meth- 
ods. Please write us. 


Bemis 

















wood sectional 
overhead doors 


In keeping with today’s structural trend, 
RAYNOR MANUFACTURING CO. has 
developed overhead doors for commercial 
and industrial buildings that are architec- 
turally correct in design as well as func- 
tionally sound in operation. Built complete 
in Raynor factories, of selected materials— 
equipped with Raynor Graduated Seal and 
meter balanced springs—your guaranteed 
assurance for snug weather-tite protection 
and trouble-free ease of operation. 


Check your telephone directory or write 
direct for name of your nearest Raynor 
representative. 









y Raynor Manufacturing Co., Dixon, Ill. 


Builders of a Complete Line of 
Wood Sectional Overhead Doors 


NEIGHBOR! 





With 5 plants and 19 offices, Milford 
is “next-door neighbor” to everyone 
who uses tubular rivets. That means 
THE fast deliveries, prompt 
Tt service and top quality! 


ILFORD 


RIVET & MACHINE CoO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif.; Elyria, Ohio; 
Aurora, Ill.; Hatboro, Pa. 

Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Racine, St. Louis $t. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle; 
Norwalk, Calif.; Stratford, Conn.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Seneca Falls, N.Y.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Westwood, Mass. 


Headquarters for RIVETS 






and Rivet-setting Machines 








The Price Cut in Records 


@ The industry can’t decide whether last winter's 
price reductions helped or hurt the trade. 

@ Many retailers hold that the cuts were unneces- 
sary, because today’s customers want quality, and will pay 
for it. The market is growing anyway, they argue. 

@ Others believe that it was a good move—though 
the advantages may not show up immediately in the sales 


or profit record. 


“This used to be a nice, simple busi- 
ness—but no more.” So a record dealer 
in Portland, Ore., sums up his industry 
today. The question that frets the 
record business is one that has con- 
fronted other industries from time to 
time: Did the price reductions, set off 
by RCA Victor Div. of Radio Corp. of 
America last winter, hurt or help the 
trade (BW—Jan.1’55,p20)? 

Price cuts are a time-honored strat- 
egy to broaden the market base. The 
famous halving of record prices back in 
the late 1930s gave new life to a slug- 
gish industry. But there’s a good chunk 
of the record world, headed by Colum- 
bia Records, Inc., that believes that in 
a growing market like today’s there are 
better ways to spur sales. 
¢ Sales Records—Industry estimates in- 
dicate that in 1949 total retail sales of 
records came to roughly $157-million. 
Year by year they have climbed since 
then. By 1953, they were around $192- 
million; estimates for 1954 run to $200- 
million. 

Through a cross-country check of 
the nation’s retailers, BUSINESS WEEK 
found that sales are still rising in most 
stores—and these stores lay some of the 
new business to this winter’s price cuts. 
Yet, with a few exceptions, the dollar 
gains have been far from spectacular. 

Two other factors claim credit for 
much of the industry’s sales climb: 

e Many customers are more inter- 
ested in quality than in price—and 
today’s records sound better. 

¢ Merchandising is smarter. 

Against these spurs to sales, some— 
Columbia’s president, James B. Conk- 
ling for one—feel there’s a serious bar- 
ricade. Roughly half the nation’s fami- 
lies have some sort of record: player. 
But only roughly a quarter have a ma- 
chine with one or both of the new 
speeds (45 rpm. and 334 rpm.). 
¢ Divided—Even the immediate effects 
of the price cuts are in doubt. Victor 
itself says sales of its classical long- 
players in January, 1955, doubled those 
of a year ago. Angel Records (Electric 
Music Industries) reports “substantial 





gains,” especially in its thrift package 
(down from $4.98 to $3.48). London 
Records, Inc., finds sales ‘‘a good bit 
higher” as a result of the new prices. 

Columbia, Capitol Records, Inc., and 
Decca Records, Inc., agree that busi- 
ness is up—but only at the rate of the 
past few years. 

Retailers disagree as violently as the 
manufacturers. One Miami dealer had 
an immediate stepup in sales, which has 
leveled off; another had no increase. A 
Richmond department store credits the 
cuts with a 40% gain. One Portland 
dealer finds buying is off, if anything. 
In Chicago, one store reported dollar 
sales up; two found them down. St. 
Louis was divided. Boston found busi- 
ness about where it was—just enough 
sales gains to offset lower profits. One 
Los Angeles store’s profits were 25% 
ahead; others there reported declining 
sales and profits. Dallas dealers had dol- 
lar gains. Liberty Music Shops’ presi- 
dent, Benjamin Kaye, in New York, 
found volume “very noticeably up,” was 
“very optimistic” about the future. 
Sam Goody’s, New York discount store, 
reported no more increase than in the 
past few years. A New York suburban 
shop noted no special change. 
e Optimistic—For the longer 
though, many believe some good will 
comes from the lower prices. Says Lon- 
don Records, “Three ye 
our business will be much stronger as 
a result.” Mercury Record Corp. thinks 
the reductions will help in the long run 
—provided they leave some room for 
profits. Mercury at first lowered its 
prices like Victor, from $5.98 to $3.98. 
Now it has pushed them up again—to 
$4.98. The reason: “We wouldn't 
make money at the lower price,” an off 
cial says. 

In most cases, retailers’ grumbling at 
inventory losses is fading. Many who 
now report unchanged or lower dollar 
sales expect to wind up the year a little 
better off than last year. As one store 
explains, “We used to cut prices; now 
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down—to the local store’s gain. But 
Sam Goody says his mail order business 
was never better. 

e Music, Not Disks—Those who hold 
that the cuts were unnecessary cite cases 
like this: Columbia’s Conkling says 
its best-selling 1954 Columbia Master- 
works package was the Confederacy, an 
elaborate volume of Civil War songs— 
at $10. Mercury’s new Swan Lake is 
going like hot cakes, at $22.98. West- 
minister Recording Co., Inc., which 
didn’t cut its regular prices but is now 
having its regular annual sale, says its 
high-priced Laboratory Series, fancy 
pe ack: iges of de luxe recordings, at $7.50, 
is be: iting all its previous records. Capi- 
tol’s $4.98 line is selling as well as its 
$3.98. 

What’s the answer? Primarily it’s 
this: Customers want quality. Says 
one dealer, “People are buying music, 
not disks.” Everywhere they ask for 
“the best” recording. 

In most cases, this means a new re- 
cording. Today’s records sound better 
than the old ones, thanks to improved 
techniques in both recording and record 
players. 
¢ Best Sellers—Pops as well as the 
classics are riding this quality wave. 
While single records—where the hit 
songs burgeon—still account for the bulk 
of the business, it’s the pop record, in a 
deluxe package, that is shooting ahead 
the fastest. The entire trade confirms 
a resurgence of jazz, a tremendous 
growth in “mood music,” background 
music, “rhythm and blues.” 

The record makers are going all out 
to oblige the demand. Take the case of 
Mercury’s new recording of Tschaikow- 
sky’s 1812 Overture. This calls for a 
cannon. To get the kind of cannon 
sound the composer had in mind, Mer- 
cury dragged out an ancient Napoleonic 
relic from West Point’s museum and 
shot it off. 

Such efforts may sound fantastic, but 
they are part of the peculiar competitive 
situation. In publishing, one book com- 
petes against a different book. In rec- 
ords, XYZ Co.’s recording of Beethov- 
en’s Fifth has to stand out against a 
dozen other recordings of the same 
work. 

* Promotion—Self-service is counted 
the biggest thing in record retailing by 
many in the field. Even here, though, 
there’s a dissident voice. Liberty Music 
Shops find customers want more serv- 
ice, not less—better salesmen, more 
listening booths. Adequate stocks are 
another factor. “They don’t come to 
us for price alone,” says Sam Goody. 
“They come because we've got the 
stock.” More advertising is another 
key. “We got big sales > In the price 
cuts went in,” one retailer notes, “but 
we promoted.” Liberty has a bigger 
advertising budget than ever before. 

Columbia, like others in the field, 
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Bemis has rai a pele tenren sro! type of two-person tent 
as a co- oe with the recently introduced, 
aluminum-frame ‘ ’* wall tent. 


This newest uct from the Bemis canvas department has 
been named the “Draw-Tite.’’* It is revolutionary in design in 
that it is suspended from a jointed ihvaniatee te tubing frame, 
with no poles or obstructions inside the tent. No stakes or guy 
ropes are required. 

The Draw-Tite is 57 inches wide and 96 inches long, with a 
maximum height of 44 inches. It can be erected in five minutes 
or less, can be pitched on sand, solid rock, ice, snow or any 
footing, and can be easily picked up and moved while com- 
pletely assembled. : 

The new tent is made in three models which weigh, including 

frame and carrying bag, 12 pounds, 16 pounds and 17 pounds. 

The carrying bag is the size of a small duffel bag. 


Other features include 

an ys eae ox 

proot, three-way . 
nylon 


trance and a sewed-in 
floor of the same ma- 
terial as the tent. 
There is ample venti- 
— ae the storm 
ap can be completely 
closed or rigged out as“ 
a canopy. 
Bemis will sell the Draw-Tite tents, as well as the Wanderlust, 


through department and sporting goods stores 


Brand printing that gives more selling power to the package, 
because it assures scientifically harmonized colors, is offered by 
Bemis to customers using paper, plastic or textile packages. 


Bemis has exclusive rights in the bag industry to Quantacolor, 

a scientific yardstick for making certain that the colors com- 

Pierce y+ egal ment an gsrac . that they 
look right together. 


















pe aepescr scan was developed by a Scotch artist who observed 
t nature creates colors in four , each of which con- 
tains all colors of the spectrum. from the same quanta 
are pleas together, while colors from different quantas 
make a combination. 


Bemis customers whose brands have been tacoded are 
enthusiastic about its benefits, because they sell more merchan- 
dise. This special service is offered at no extra charge. 


many needs with Bemis products . . . both 
in and out of the packaging field. If you need a that 





new uses are 
continually coming to light. Tou tab sari aeik sadiinate to 
create a new package, or to advise you on packaging meth- 
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of getting 


agnetic 


AFFILIATE OF 
GENERAL CERAMICS 
CORPORATION 


—solicits your 
inguity to 
AUTOMATIZE 


SPECIFIC 
PRODUCTION 
PROCESSES IN 
YOUR PLANT 


Manufacturers 
. of Tubeless: 


Mobile Power Supply Regulators 
Magnetic Servo Amplifiers 
Transi-Mag* Amplifiers 
Analog Computers 

Photoelectric Controls 
Variable Speed Drives 


For Application on 





* TRANSISTOR MAGNETIC 
AMPLIFIERS, TRADEMARK 


Commercial and Military: 


Aircraft Machine Tooils 
Conveyors Ground Power Supplies 
Mixers Nuclear Remote Control 





We custom design, 
manufacture and 
install controls 


and control panels. 


Magnetic Amplifiers «inc 
Tel. CY¥press 2-6610 * 632 TINTON AVE., NEW YORK 55, N. Y. 






mplifiers -1nc 





is putting a lot of emphasis on phono- 
graph sales. It’s worth while to sell 
good, low-priced machines at practically 
no profit, Conkling says, because of the 
record sales that follow. This push 
helps explain the slow dying of the old 
78s. 

The new prices have had one result: 
Going is tough for the small, quality 
record maker. A sign of the times is 
the report last week that Urania Records 
and Haydn Society are joining sales 
forces. ‘The companies won’t verify— 
or deny—the report, but it makes sense. 


Air-Conditioned Homes 
Getting Closer, But— 


Fully air-conditioned homes are 
within reach of persons of moderate 
means, but installation charges must 
be reduced and service facilities im- 
proved. 

That is the conclusion of Ned Cole, 
of Austin, ‘Tex. He is director of a 
22-home research project there, in 
which National Assn. of Home Build- 
ers and others are cooperating (BW— 
May22’5+4,p60). 

The Guinea pigs in the test are the 
owncrs, who paid about $15,000 for 
their homes. Each house has a com- 
plete air-conditioning unit—a different 
company’s make in each case. The ob- 
ject is to find out the economic, physi- 
cal, and psychological advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of system, 
and get rid of any bugs. 

A final report on the project won't 
be ready for another year. But Cole, 
C. W. Nessell of National Warm Air 
Heating & Air Conditioning Assn., and 
Walter Blair, vice-president of Texas 
Power & Light Co., have issued interim 
reports. Here are some highlights: 

e Most residents liked their air 
conditioning. 

¢ Installation costs are too high. 
Labor costs alone ranged from $138 
to $453. Add in the necessary ducts, 
Cole says, and installation accounts for 
roughly half of the outlay for a unit 
that costs $1,500 installed. One 
trouble here is that builders, electri- 
cians, plumbers are not familiar with 
the equipment and its needs. 

e Operating costs—at Austin rates— 
missed the goal of $100 a year. In the 
best houses, the researchers expect the 
year’s total to be about $120. 

e Dealer servicing is inadequate— 
again because the dealers don’t know 
the equipment. 

Some owners complained of noise; 
several found they needed fresh air. 
On the plus side, most said they slept 
better, had better health, less dirt. And 
the entire family had better disposr 
tions. 
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{jee COUPLE have recently learned that their baby is on 
the way. Already, with the help of their doctor, they 
are planning for the welfare of the mother-to-be . . . and 
the arrival of a healthy child. 


Thanks to the safeguards with which medical science 
has surrounded pregnancy and childbirth, the chances 
are better than ever that prospective parents can now 
realize their great expectations. In fact, infant mortality 
today has been cut to 28 per 1,000 live births. Only 30 
years ago, it was 71.7 per 1,000. 


The record for mothers is even better. As recently as 
1941, there were 29 maternal deaths among every 10,000 
live births. Today, the rate has plummeted to less than 
seven deaths. These great gains have been made even 
though the number of births in recent years has exceeded 
three and a half million annually . . . an increase of almost 
50 percent since 1941. 


An important factor in achieving this proud record has 
been the growing awareness among expectant parents of 
the importance of medical care started early and continued 
throughout pregnancy. 


So, if a baby is expected in your family, here are some 









They're going to have a baby... 


of the things the expectant mother can do: 


i Take a calm, realistic and happy attitude about preg- 

* nancy. Should anything upset you, take your ques- 
tions to your doctor. He wants to help you face pregnancy 
as a normal, joyous state. 


2 Follow your doctor’s advice about periodic medical 
* examinations, special diagnostic tests and particu- 
larly about rest, exercise, diet and weight control. 


3 Plan, if possible, to have your baby in a hospital 

* where you will have the most modern medical and 
nursing care. It is wise to make hospital reservations 
promptly . . . for today, 9 out of every 10 mothers go to 
hospitals to have their babies. 


The husband, too, can help his wife over the months 
before the baby comes. The arrival of a new child is a 
most important event in family life . . . as important to 
the husband as to the wife. When home duties are shared, 
many problems fade away. 


Metropolitan has published, for all parents-to-be, a 
booklet about the important and wonderfully rewarding 
job of parenthood. The title is Preparing for Parenthood. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon below for your free copy. 











Metropolitan Life Ins ce Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Please mail me a copy of your ms See 
booklet 455-S. 


Name 
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A whole new fleet of all-new haulers, ready for your job right now!) Here 


cH EVROLETS new LINE OF|™ 
TASK-FORCE TRUCKS § : 


Altogether new ! New models . .. more models. . . higher G.V.W:! | eal 
There's a handsome, husky new Chevrolet truck to tackle your tasks! 




















Here’s what happens when America’s 
leading truck builder pulls out all the 
stops! Here are trucks that are new 
from the drawing board out! 


NEW STYLING IN TRUCKS 


Fleet, functional styling that fits your 
job! For the first time in any truck 
line, two distinctly different styling 
treatments are offered—one in light- 
and medium-duty models, another in 
heavy-duty models. Your handsome 
new Chevrolet Task-Force truck will 
be a profitable advertisement-on- 
wheels for you and your business! 


A NEW OUTLOOK FOR THE DRIVER 


The completely new Flite-Ride cab is 
everything a driver could wish for, 
from its big Sweep-Sight windshield to 
its concealed Safety Step that keeps 
clear of mud or snow! 


6 NEW “HIGH VOLTAGE” ENGINES 


With a new 12-volt electrical system 
for quicker, surer cold-weather starting, 
increased generator capacity and finer 
engine performance—plus a long list of 
other advances. They’re the smoothest, 
quietest, most powerful Chevrolet 
truck engines ever ‘built! 


AND MUCH MORE THAT’S NEW 


Like the smoother, load-steady ride 
. - new High-Level ventilation .. . 
tubeless tires, standard on 14-ton mod- 
els . . . Power Brakes* for all models, 
standard in 2-ton models ... new 
18,000 Ibs. max. G.V.W. in 2-ton mod- 
els. And there’s a new choice of trans- 
missions, including new Overdrive* 
and Hydra-Matic*. New Power Steer- 
ing* available, too. 
See the new Chevrolet Task-Force 
trucks at your Chevrolet dealer’s now! 


. - « Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. Overdrive available on ¥4-ton models, Hydra-Matic on }4-, %- and 1-ton models. 











SAN ANTONIO’S SUN 
will make ANY 
PLANT GROW 






ITH 266 DAYS OF SUNSHINE a year in San Antonio the 

cost of locating and operating your industry in this fast 

growing Texas metropolis is much lower than most 
other parts of the nation. Long known for its wonderful climate 
more industries are choosing San Antonio today, because mainten- 
ance costs are lower, plus the advantage of more daylight hours 
and more sunny months... and workers like it, too. Morale is high 
and absenteeism is cut to a minimum. Besides the climatic advan- 
tages, however, look at these other benefits — 


P Plentiful natural gas and adequate electric power 
abound at reasonable rates. 

P Co-operative labor, both skilled and unskilled, that 
is completely American in viewpoint. 

> Favorable tax structure, both local and state, with 
no income or sales levies. 

P An advantageous location for serving Texas’ rapid- 
ly expanding market, as well as the Midwest, 
Mexico and Latin America. 

> San Antonio is a city of homes.. . offering ideal e 
living conditions to develop happy workers. Out- 

standing cultural advantages with fine schools, 
colleges and universities. Over 2000 acres of parks 
for sports and play. Nearby are dude ranches, 
game, duck and field hunting as well as deep-sea 
and fresh water fishing. 





These are but a few of San Antonio’s many advantages. 
San Antonio has the welcome mat out for you. Write today about 
your profit and living opportunities here. Your inquiry will be held 
in strict confidence. Special surveys will be made to give you 
the facts you need. 


San Antonio 


MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL & DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


7001 Insurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Mink Is Bright Spot 
In Retail Fur Industry 


The raw and retail fur industrv, as a 
whole, continues to grow sicker. ‘The 
trade thought that 1954 had been a 
better year but excise tax figures show 
that it was just as bad as previous 
ones. 

The bright spot is the mink busi- 
ness, which now constitutes about 90% 
of the domestic retail fur coat sales. 
Mink coat manufacturers in New York 
increased from 480 in 1948 to 914 in 
1954. Seal coat manufacturers also rose 


from +1 to 112 in the same six-year 
period. 
However, persian lamb processors 


dropped from 784 to 539; mouton 
processors, from 348 to 110; and beaver 
processors from 95 to 85. 

The industry will continue to go 
down, says a source at the Smithsonian 
Institution. He ties the declining fur 
coat business to increased numbers of 
automobile heaters, heated homes, and 
to warmer, drier winters 

This point offers a possible explana- 
tion of why mink keeps forging ahead 
to the detriment of other less expen- 
sive furs. 

Furs, the theory goes, are no longer 
needed to keep anyone warm. They 
now mainly represent prestige—and 
mink spell prestige. 





Premium Tex 


First retailer to open in Seattle’s new 
Frontier Village Shopping Center car- 
ried out its Western motif to the nth 
degree (picture, above). He’s Texaco 
gasoline dealer Jim Dootson, whose 
“Premium Tex” service station features 
a shop shaped like a 10-gallon lat and 
restrooms in the shape of men’s and 
ladies’ boots. The attendants weat 
Western garb, even try to use water 
pistols to clean your car windshield. 
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while a city sleeps... 


NEW STREETS FOR OLD 


At night the old, well worn concrete roadways 
in twin mile-long vehicular tunnels were com- 
pletely resurfaced. 


The resurfacing material had been laid with a 
Blaw-Knox bituminous paver finisher. This ma- 
chine lays any asphaltic material, hot or cold, at 
speeds and with a quality of surface, never before 
available to road contractors. 


again it’s 


Engineering, Design and Plant 


Rolls and Rolling Mills, for Steel 


This is another example of the Blaw-Knox con- 
tribution to outstanding achievements in many 
fields of industrial activity . . . in speeding up 
production, lowering costs. 

Perhaps in the list of products and services 
below, you will find one or more that you can 
put to use in your business. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2104 Farmers Bank Building / Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Construction Equipment: Road 








mstruction: Chemical, food, oil, gas 

and other industries; A.E.C., Chemical 
Corps, engineers 

Castings: Heavy type steel and alloy 
castings; high alloy for resistance to 
extremes of temperature, corrosion, 
abrasion 

Process Equipment: Evaporators, dryers, 
welded pressure vessels and digesters 


Grating: Open steel flooring 


and Other Metals: Rolling mills, 

mill drives, shears, special equipment; rolls; 
open hearth equipment, including water 
cooled furnace doors, frames, reversing 
valves, dolomite machines and 

other auxiliaries 


Piping and Sprinkler Systems: Pressure 


piping and automatic fire protection 
systems for chemical and power plants, 
steel mills, oil refineries and for process 
industries generally 


building black-top and concrete pavers, 
spreaders, finishers, subgraders, rollers, 
truck-mixers, road rails and aggregate 
concrete mixing equipment; heavy forms 
(for subways, tunnels, dams); 

clamshell buckets 


Towers: Radio, television, microwave, 
power transmission 


Ordnance: Anti-aircraft gun mounts; 
armor castings for tanks 














Motor Rebuilder and Distributor 
Praises KLIXON Protectors 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Mr. James C. Adams of 
Quality Electric, Inc., a leading St. Louis 
motor shop, likes Klixon Protectors for the 
complete protection they provide. He states — 
“It is a pleasure to say that Klixon Protectors 
give complete protection against burnouts, 
and we feel that they should be used in many 
applications that do not have them today.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., they keep motors 
working y preventing 
burnouts. If you would like 
increased customer-prefer- 
ence, reduced service calls 
and minimized repairs and 
replacements, it will pay 
you well to ask for equip- 
ment with KLIXON Pro- 
tectors. 

Write for the new free 
informative booklet, “The 
story of the Spencer Disc.” 








Manual Reset 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCE® THERMOSTAT DIV. 
2604 Forest Street 
LI IxO ——- 


Attleboro, Mass. 








SEEKING NEW PLANT LOCATIONS? 






consider this 
Tennessee city - 


population 12,063 
labor supply 6,083 


This progressive city has a warm 
welcome and a labor supply of 6,083 
intelligent, quickly trainable people 
within a 25-mile radius waiting for 
some fortunate industry interested 
in increasing production and lower- 
ing costs. 

249 other incorporated cities and 
towns in Tennessee offer the same 
exceptional opportunity to the right 
industry. For the names of these 
cities and a concise outline of Ten- 
nessee’s major industrial advantages, 
send now for your free copy of 
“Basic Data—Industrial T vw 
Mt warrants careful study by any 
industry considering a new plant 
location. 

























Mail Coupon Today 






Tennessee Industrial 
& Agricultural 
Development Comm. 
A-16 Cordell Hull Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Send “Basic Data" booklet 
NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
en 
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Enteents will be based on this 
It will cost around $8,500 and will be 


CADILLAC’S " 


“dream car” from the GM Motor- 


GM's Bid for Prestige Plus 


Word got out a year ago that the 
lord Motor Co. was resurrecting its 
super-swank Continental to bite off a 
piece of the upper-crust car market. 
Since then, the auto industry has been 
waiting to see how General Motors’ 
Cadillac Div. would react. 

Last week, the industry got its an- 
swer. At the GM Motorama in San 
Francisco, Don E. Ahrens, Cadillac’s 
general manager, said his division would 
put the Cadillac Eldorado Brougham 
into production this year. It will be 
based on the “dream car” Eldorado 
that has been shown at the Motorama 
(picture). Ahrens’ plan is to limit out- 
put to 1,000 a year and sell the model 
at about $8,500, at the factory. 

He boasts: “It will make people for- 
get about the Rolls Royce.” 

But it’s a good bet that Ahrens and 
GM are more interested in making peo- 
ple forget about Ford’s Continental. The 
Ford car, with annual production sched- 
ule at about 2,500 and a price tag esti- 
mated at $10,000 (BW—May15’54, 
p27), will be introduced this fall and 
may be ready as early as August. 
¢ Prototype—Ford’s Continental Div. 
moved into its new manufacturing plant 
this week and production should be 
under way in a few months. A proto- 
type Continental is running on the 
Ford test track in Dearborn already. 

The Continental is frankly designed 
to cut into Cadillac’s “prestige car” 
market. Ford’s Lincoln has not been 
able to do that too successfully. Ford 
has felt there is room in the auto mar- 
ket for a limited-production car in a 
price class above that of the Cadillac. 
And Ford is not alone in this belief— 
Chrysler, with the same thing in mind, 
this year upgraded its Imperial and set 
it up as a separate model. Now, Packard 
is readying a limited-production super-de 


luxe hardtop for the spring trade. 
But Cadillac is both the target and 
the despair of the producers in the 
“prestige-car” field. Its very success is 
its own great weakness that market. 
In 1954, Caddy sales were 110,000. 
Lincoln’s were 36,000 and Packard’s, 
38,000. With that kind of business, 
the Cadillac no longer is just the 
banker’s car; as someone has said, it’s 
also the plumber’s car. 
¢ Discreet Splendor—This, as much as 
the impending arrival of the Continen- 


tal, is probably the reason for the EL4 
dorado Brougham. The GM car is 
long enough (more than 17 ft.) and 
low enough (54 in. high) to be distine- 


tive. While the production car most 
likely will differ in detail from the show 
car, it will have the basic Cadillac lines 
and distinguishing upswept rear fins. 

If it follows the general lines of 
the show car it will not have the air 
of discreet splendor that has impressed 
those who have seen the Continental. 
One GM executive quips: “It has ever 
convenience but a seat ejector and a 
parachute.” 

By putting a ceiling 
of the Eldorado, Cadillac can 
the chief criticism directed at its stand- 
ing as a prestige car: “Anyone can buy 
a Cadillac.” Anyone will not be able 
to buy an Eldorado. Whether the 
chosen few will even be able to buy it 
this year is an open question. Whil 
Ahrens was making his announcement 
on the West Coast last week, the Cad- 
illac plant in Detroit reported that 
work had not started on producing the 
Eldorado. 

This would indicate 
tial number of compone nts will be iden- 
tical to the ordinary Cadillac—that the 
Eldorado probably could not appear on 
the market much before late 1956. 


n production 
answer 


unless a substan- 
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RALPH H. WILEY, well-known Oxford, Md. boatbuilder, demonstrates the revolutionary glued-strip 
method of construction. At right, his famous 40-ft. racing yacht “‘Fox’’, built by this method. 


How a Borden glue 
revolutionized boat-building 


Thanks to Cascophen, Borden’s completely waterproof 
resorcin resin glue, America’s boatbuilders have devel- 
oped a revolutionary method of producing hulls that are 
40% stronger and 20% lighter than conventional types. 

Now small wood strips can be edge-fastened and glued 
together with Cascophen over a lightweight framework to 
produce waterproof hulls without visible seams or caulk- 
ing. An outstanding example of this new “glued-strip” 
construction is Ralph Wiley’s ‘‘Fox’’, shown above in the 
inset photograph. It has already raced seven seasons and 
not one seam is visible. And it is regarded by many ex- 
—_ as a prototype of both power and sailboats of the 

uture. 

Borden’s Cascophen—sold nationally in small packages 
under the name of Elmer’s Waterproof Glue—is ideal for 
this type of construction because it is a waterproof cold- 
setting glue that provides a bond so strong that the hull 
becomes as durable as one piece of wood. It is impervious 


ADHESIVES *# CASEIN * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


e A Mt) DIR L 2) AAP 6) oie 


to alkali, acids, fungus or rot. And it exceeds military 
marine specifications. 

Cascophen is but one of many adhesives developed by 
Borden to solve industry’s varied problems and provide 
new tools for types of structures impossible with conven- 
tional glues. So whether your business is boats, wood- 
working, packaging or labeling—it will pay you to con- 
sult a Borden specialist about the right adhesive for your 
particular job. Write The Borden Company, Chemical 
Division, Dept. BW-45, 350 Madison Ave., New York 
iy AB ie F 
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When placing electric and phone 
outlets, you'll avoid the costly mess 
shown above if you make sure the 
building has Q-Floors! 


As seen above, when Q-Floor is 
underneath, outlet changes are clean 
and quick and available every six 
inches. An electrician simply drills 
a hole and fishes the wires through 
the cell below. 


Q-Floor is the lightweight, strong, 
steel, cellular sub-floor with con- 
crete on top for leveling and fire- 
proofing purposes. It is used in the 
finest modern buildings to save time 
and money and prevent obsolescence 
in the years to come due to lack of 
electrical availability. Always be 
sure the office space you rent has 
Q-Floors. Write for literature. 


Q-Fliocor 
H. H. Robertson Company 


2437 Farmers Bank Bidg. C@Qr 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Please send free literature on Q-Floor. 














Canada Goes Suburban 


Shopping center trend gets rolling after slow start... 
New Westinghouse ranges show consumers’. influence on 
design . . . Safeway still fights trading stamps, but issues its 
own as “expedient” in Oklahoma competitive battle. 


The suburban shopping center boom 
has finally hit Canada. 

It was late to get going there. But 
with the announcement last week that 
T. Eaton Co. Ltd., the biggest Cana- 
dian retail chain, will build its first 
store in a suburban center, it is clear 
that the trend has taken firm hold. 

Eaton, whose annual volume is esti- 
mated at some $600-million a_ year, 
will build a store in a suburban center 
in Oshawa, Ontario, the General 
Motors town of 45,000 about 30 miles 
east of Toronto. The center itself will 
be built and operated by another Cana- 
dian giant, Principal Investments Ltd. 
of Toronto, the country’s largest com- 
mercial landlord (its properties are 
valued at about $100-million). Principal 
InvestmentS has been Canada’s biggest 
promoter of shopping centers to date. 

But the spark that touched off the 
movement came from Eaton’s biggest 
competitor, Simpson’s Ltd., which for 
years has been battling in both store 
and mail-order operations with 86-year- 
old Eaton’s. 

A few years ago, Simpson’s teamed 
up with powerful Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(BW —Apr. 12°52,p50). The Canadian 
and the U.S. concerns jointly set up 
Simpson-Sears Ltd., which took over 
Simpson’s mail order business. 

Simpson-Sears is now a formidable 
rival to Eaton’s. Using the mail order 
business as a nucleus, the new concern 
has built a half-dozen Sears-type stores. 
Generally they are away from con- 
gested central areas; they have their 
own parking lots. Simpson-Sears is now 
believed to be No. 2 retailer behind 
Eaton’s. 

The development looked so promis- 
ing to Principal Investments that this 
concern is building centers next to 
Simpson-Sears in two towns, has in- 
tegrated parking with S-S stores in 
three others. 
¢ Delaying Factors—Canada’s slowness 
to turn to shopping centers has 
stemmed in part from the fact that, 
aside from Simpson and Eaton, there 
are no large department store chains 
in Canada to form a nucleus for a 
center. 

Another factor has been the attitude 
of insurance companies in Canada, 
which are geared to financing individ- 
ual store owners, not shopping center 
promoters. 


Still a third factor, and a significant 
one, has been the economic conditj 
of the average Canadian. Except% 
Toronto, Canada’s per capita car @ 
ership and highway system fall far sh@ 
of that of the U.S. This makes it moreé 
difficult for Canadians to get out to 
the suburban shopping centers. Fur- 
ther, salaries are lower and living costs 
higher (fuel and clothing expenditures 
run high because of the weather) in 
Canada. So Canadians have less dis- 
cretionary spending power than Ameri- 
cans. 

Principal Investments did not build 
the first shopping center in Canada, 
which was located in Vancouver. It 
didn’t get into the business until 1952, 
but when it did it went farther and 
faster than any other Canadian firm. 
It took the leap because it saw decen- 
tralization of industry and the creation 
of a new market created by the gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of home mort- 
gages. Toronto was picked for a start 
because the two biggest Eaton and 
Simpson stores are there, with a result- 
ing rivalry that has kept out any sub- 
stantial competition. 

Principal Investments now has five 
centers already built in Toronto, it is 
building two more, and plans to build 
four in town and four on the outskirts. 
The firm also has three shopping cen- 
ters in other Canadian cities. It has 
plans for two in Montreal and several 
elsewhere in the country. 

This is only a part of Principal In- 
vestments’ string of retailing properties 
across the country. It is a family owned 
firm headed by the three Bennett 
brothers, Archie B., David E., and 
Jacob M., who got their start building 
stores for Woolworth. (They now have 
50.) Other chains, both U.S. and 
Canadian, have had stores built by 
the Bennetts, who pioneered the lease- 
back idea in Canada. They also own 
office buildings and industrial prop- 
erty. 

© 


Westinghouse’s new line of ranges 
shows the growing influence of con- 
sumer motivation research on product 
design. 

To design this year’s models, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. used the same 
technique that General Electric used 
to find out what models of automatic 
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THE NEW RELIANCE 





The most 
revolutionary 


development 


in 40 years! 


Super 'T’—the long-awaited answer to industry’s demand for motors 
that meet the production requirements of today and tomorrow—the 
age of automation. 

Reliance Super 'T’ Line D-c. Motors are the result of a new approach to 
motor design providing higher commutating ability . . . lower mechani- 
cal inertia . . . and lower electrical inertia. 

Super ‘T’ Line D-c. Motors do more in less time—provide Dynamic 
Response through controlled reaction to the demand for a change in 
speed or process. Operating as part of the VxS Drive, for instance, it is 
big and powerful enough to move heavy loads quickly... yet fully 
controllable and gentle enough so that it will not break, stretch, or tear 
material in process, regardless of gauge or composition. 

Bulletin C-2002 will provide you with further details. Call, wire or write 
your nearest Reliance District Sales Office. C-1491A 


RELIANCE iiiiatiidze- 
ENGINEERING CO. ~ 
1069 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Canadian Division: Welland, Ontario 





RELIANCE 


LER Cuidow of the Tol of atin, me 


DRIVE LINE 
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this label means 
it’s new to you 


When you see this label on incoming drums you'll 

know your supplier has shipped in a new steel shipping 
container to protect his product from leakage and 
contamination . .. assure you top product quality and 
uniformity. You know when you receive a new steel 
container bearing the “Red-S” label of the Steel 
Shipping Container Institute that it’s manufactured 
and tested to comply to the exacting regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Bureau of 
Explosives. So next time you place an order for a 
drum-shipped product, be sure to specify that you 
want it shipped in a New Steel Container. 


"9's Better te Shippin Steet” 


STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 























washers women preferred (BW —Mar 
19’55,p60). 

Westinghouse had the Beaumont 
Research Institute of New York run its 
study in late 1953, to test range design 
for its 1955 models, just recently un- 
veiled to the public. Beaumont fol- 
lowed the method that Crossley S-D 
Surveys, Inc., used for GE—a mobile 
trailer truck that carried the mockup 
models direct to the housewives’ doors. 
Beaumont asked “hundreds” of inter- 
viewees in the Midwest and South what 
designs they preferred in their ovens 
and surface burner units 

Based on the survey results, West- 
inghouse’s new 40-in. range has a 30-in. 
oven and a divided burner unit. West: 
inghouse claims this is the widest oven 
for any stove of this size. 


Safeway Stores, Inc., has adopted a 
temporary “if you can’t lick ’em, join 
’em”’ strategy in its battles against trad- 
ing stamps. 

In Oklahoma, where Safeway has 
been having its hardest battles against 
other retailers using the stamps, the 
chain met competition by cutting 
prices. But then its competitors get a 
court order under the state’s “onfair 
trade” act restraining Safeway from 
further price cutting. So last week, 
Safeway stores in aggre began ad- 
vertising “Cashsaver Coupons’ *_them 
latest answer to the trading stamps. 

Customers get these coupons, like 
trading stamps, with purchases made 
in Safeway stores. They're worth 14¢ 
each and can be redeemed for cash or 
merchandise. 

The Safeway ads said the Cashsaver 
Coupons were purely an “expedient.” 
The chain “does not believe in trading 
stamps or other costly gimmicks,” but 
issued the coupons in Oklahoma “to 
meet competitive offers.” 

Court battles between Safeway and 
its competitors using trading stamps in 
Oklahoma aren’t over yet. Final hear 
ings on the injunctions they have 
brought against each other will not be 


held until July. 
ae 


Ronson Corp. has slashed the price 
of its $28.50 electric shaver down to 
$19:95. A recent entry in the highly 
competitive electric shaver market 
(BW—Mar.6’54,p110), Ronson is hot 
out after the business it can pick up. 
The price cut is the first step in com- 
pany president Louis V. Aronson’s 
drive to capture a least 10% of the 
$10-million annual electric shaver sales 
as soon as possible (BW —Mar.12 
"55,p106). “Important manufacturing 
economies” at the company’s new Stam- 
ford (Conn.) plant made the reductions 
possible, Aronson said. 
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(opy Cats’ Waste 
Lime 2rd Money 


THAT YOU CAN SAVE 
WITH COPYFLEX! 
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Depending on the size of your company, hundreds to thousands 
of hours are wasted each month by personnel who are forced by 
paperwork to become “copy cats.”’ Time and time again they 
copy by hand the same original information from one departmental 
form to another. Their work is costly, slow, often inaccurate. 
The new, versatile Copyflex Model 100 does the work of “‘copy cats” 
. faster, at far less cost, and without errors. With Copyflex, 
original information is written only once—department copies are 


Desk - ftodes papitane coe 
originals 11 inches wide by any lengt! 
Makes up to 300 copies of —paeapag $49g5° mechanically reproduced from the one original “‘action’’ paper. 


letter-sized I h . ° 
a Letter-size copies are produced at a cost of less than 2c each. 


Copyflex one-writing systems can be tailored to any systematized 








Find how Copyflex can simplify and speed paperwork in your firm, to speed and simplify purchasing, 

the following paperwork: production, shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a host of other 
Purchase Requisitions Accounting Reports operations. Valuable personnel are freed for other important work. 
ee — Records Operations are better controlled. You save thousands of dollars 
Operation Sheets Tax Returns in time and labor. 
Production Orders Sales Analyses c hi J ] d P 1 
Shipping Notices Inventory Records opyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only 

an electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. 








Mail coupon today! 


Amazing New nS ee se ee 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 1016 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


B R U ie | N G Please send me information on Copyflex 
process and new Model 100 machine. 
u 4 Title. 
Copies anything typed, written, CopyHex 100 F ee - 


printed, or drawn on ordinary pany 
translucent paper—in seconds. Add 


Specialists in Copying Since 1897 City County State 
SS a a a a 


f CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED © 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE © CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





























Here’s why Wall Street loves growth stocks... 
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| } »-» But they need watching, too. Look at the action 
lately of these three erstwhile growth favorites 
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Dota: Moody's 20 Growth Stocks Average, Standard & Poor's 50 Industrial Stock Daily Price Index (Year-End Levels) 








Since all men are fallible, the gazers trading post under the now celebrated 
in Wall Street’s crystal ball sometimes buttonwood tree. 
predict a future that isn’t so. But on The dogma, bolstered through the 
one piece of advice the seers maintain years by experience, has rested on these 
a mighty batting average—their counsel — twin axioms: 
to “concentrate as much as possible on ¢ In the long run it will probably 
growth stocks, and then hang on to cost you plenty to dodge in and out of 
them.” speculative stocks in quest of swift 
Generally, the prophets stick to this _ profits. 
advice in good days and in evil ones as e The investor who latches onto 
the real answer to building a nest egg. growth stocks for the long haul always 
They've been sticking to it almost from comes out way ahead. 
the moment 163 years ago when pioneer Even in the notably erratic markets 
New York brokers set up the first stock of the last 25 vears, the rule has held 
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Growth Stocks: Right Ones Thrive 


good. Take a look at the top chart 
above. Moody’s growth stock average, 
based on 20 active issues, stands almost 
300% higher than it did in dizzy 1929. 
That’s six times the gain registered in 
the same period by Standard & Poor's 
daily index of 50 industrials, a favorite 
blue chip indicator. 

Wall Street’s apostles of the growth 
stock evangel have never had to depend 
solely on these averaged-out compati- 
sons for support. They have a whole 
arsenal of cases to prove that growth 
stocks are a girl’s best friend. At the 
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Here’s new low-cost business security 

















L your business is a partnership, the disability or death of a 





partner may result in loss of control by you or in forced reor- 
ganization or sale. 

Special funds to meet these possible dangers can be im- 
mediately available through Business Security life insurance 
policies offered by John Hancock. Payment of policy benefits 





can protect the family of the disabled or deceased partner and 


SOHN HANSSSK COFERS also the interest of the survivors. 





® ® ®A new low-cost policy 
for those who can qualify 
as preferred risks. 


These Business Security life insurance policies are now 
lower in cost as a result of John Hancock’s new program of 


streamlining and simplifying life insurance. You should get 
® © @A “Select” class of 


salhtian ot exsigtenslly the facts now about Business Security policies for your 
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DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$20,000,000 


Joy Manufacturing Company 
3%% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1975 


Dated March 1, 1955 Due March 1, 1975 





Price 100% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these secu- 
rities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Hallgarten&Co. R.W.Pressprich& Co. Adamex Securities Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


March 23, 1955, 



































SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


through its subsidiary 


Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 


has acquired the assets formerly owned by 





American Republics Corporation 


The transaction was arranged by the undersigned. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


March 24, 1955. 














moment, they gloat especially over these 
samples of what would have happened 
to an original investment of $1,000: 

In Sears, Roebuck, the shares bought 
49 years ago would now be worth more 
than $85,000. 

In General Electric, a nestegg started 
63 vears ago would now have a value of 
over $50,000. 

In Eastman Kodak, shares bought in 
1901 would top $40,000. 

In General Motors, the $1,000 acorn 
planted in 1920 would have sprouted to 
a $20,000 tree. 
¢ Thorns, Too—The more enthusiastic 
proponents of growth stocks sometimes 
forget that thev have their faults, for 
all their undoubted potential for long- 
term capital appreciation. 

To begin with, the road they travel 
doesn’t always lead up. In times of mar- 
ket weakness they often drop just as fast 
as stocks generally. Thus in mid-1932, 
Moody’s growth stock average was 84% 
below its 1929 high; again in 1937 the 
average took a sickening 42% plunge. 

For another point, growth stocks 

normally offer a lower yield than 
stocks generally. Because of their possi- 
bilities for appreciation, they also sell 
at a much higher price-earnings ratio 
than other stocks. At the end of 1954, 
for example, Moody’s growth stock 
everage had an average yield of 2.79%, 
compared with the 4.32% available on 
the 50 stocks in S&P’s daily industrial 
average, and the same differential holds 
true today. 
¢ Word of Caution—Thiere’s nothing 
automatic either about the care and feed- 
ing of growth stocks. You can’t just toss 
them in the safe deposit box and wait 
for a bonanza. Many an alluring growth 
stock flourishes for a time after vou buy 
it, and then starts to withet 

The bottom layer of charts of page 
58 tells the sad story of what happened 
to three growth stocks that once held 
the Wall Street spotlight: The issues 
of Coca-Cola Co., Celanese Corp. of 
America, and J. I. Case Co. This once 
mighty trio has fallen a collective 40% 
below its high for the 1946 bull mar- 


ket. In the same period, Moody’s 
growth stock average has risen 182%. 
Taken individually, the three tell 


these stories: 

Coca Cola has never recovered its 
1946 peak and is now 42% below it. 

Celanese by 1951 had climbed 72% 
above its 1946 top, but is now 62% 
below 1951, and 42% below 1946. 

J. I. Case scored a 43% advance 
in the 1946-1951 period, but is now 
59% under its 1951 high, and 42% 
below the earlier year’s peak. 
¢ Definition—All this leaves open the 
question: Precisely what is a growth 
stock. Moody’s, a purist, defines it as 
“a stock whose long-term trends of 
earnings, dividends, and market prices 
slant upwards at a pitch greater than 
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That’s why magnesium is being used more and more to 
build lightweight but rugged materials handling equipment 
—to save manpower. a Pome platform trucks and 
hand trucks are just a few of the many applications where 
magnesium’s light weight has increased efficiency and 
saved money. 


One fourth the weight of steel, one third lighter than 
aluminum, magnesium has simplified design problems 
while maintaining maximum strength required. Fabrica- 
tion is also made easier by the excellent weldability, 


Lightness in equipment saves manpower 


when materials are on the move 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 








forming, drawing and machining characteristics of magne- 
sium. 


To the equipment purchaser, “Made of Magnesium”? 
assures peak efficiency in operation. To the equipment 
manufacturer, magnesium has become the key to more 
useful products, greater volume and complete customer 
satisfaction. 


For further information about magnesium, call your 
nearest Dow sales office, or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan, Dept. MA 317A, 
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the corresponding trends of the indus- 
trial stock averages.”” “By long-term,” 
Moody means “a period covering two 


or more stock market or _ business 
cycles.” 
Wall Streeters content themselves 


with a somewhat looser definition. For 
most of them, a growth stock means 
simply the stock of a company that 
looks as though it would produce better 
than average increases in earnings and 
net worth over future years. 

Some investors think of 
stock primarily as meaning a company 
in a new line of business—especially a 
line that appears to be on the verge 
of sensational, enormous expansion. 
In recent years this has meant such 
lines as plastics, jet propulsion, radio 
and television, “miracle” drugs. As of 
today, the label is likely to be pasted 
on companies closely connected with 
the atomic age. 

For atomic-connected companies, the 
label may well be correct. But it’s a 
basic error to think that only “Buck 
Rogers” companies can qualify—com- 
panies in lines where a fantastic expan- 
sion lies ahead. Such thinking would 
disqualify the stock of many old-line 
companies. Yet historically, the com- 
mon stock of old, financially sound 
companies in prosaic trades have often 
produced the greatest—and _ safest- 
growth potentialities. This has been 
especially true where companies have 
over the years followed these policies: 

e Devoting a large part of their 
earnings to broadening the market for 
their already weil-established products. 

e Stressing research to develop 
new lines, not necessarily related to 
their old ones. 

e Expanding their long-term 
profit potential by buying or merging 
with other established companies, thus 
adding new or allied product lines. 
¢ Looking Deeper—A good many smart 
Wall Streeters sav that sales and profits 
prospects, even if they are sensational 
are not enough to qualify a goo 
growth stock. To be safe, this group 
says, you have to look over the com- 
pany’s past record to see if its earnings 
show underlying strength—if over the 
years they have moved upward from 
cycle to cycle, vielding ground only 
briefly and grudgingly in bad times. 

In a _ perfect world, the perfect 
growth stock would be the shares of 
a small company in a new, expanding 
trade, a company that someday will be, 
say, another General Motors. Picking 
such a comer is hard and risky; in all 
new lines fatalities exceed successes. 
¢ Flaws—There’s a whole batch of 
flaws that may contribute to the flop 
of a promising growth stock. 

A company’s market may have be- 
come saturated by the advent of tough 
new competitors, by the introduction 
of similar and more popular, perhaps 


a growth 





cheaper, goods. Patents may have ex- 
pired, or manufacturing costs may be 
pricing the product out of the market. 
Adverse legislation may have changed 
the whole trade picture. 


But most frequently, flaws in manage- 


ment are to blame. To pick a growth 
stock, you should study management 
as closely as anv other aspect. There 

1 op ating today 


are growth companies 
in trades that matured long 
in recognized growth fields there are 


ago; and 


companies already dying inches. In 
either case, it is management that 
makes the difference. 

There’s one other axiom of the 
growth stock field: Bargain-hunters will 
get nowhere. The good growth stocks, 


like all goed merchandise, don’t come 
cheap. Only time will tell whether you 
have to pay too high a premaum for 
them. But history shows that owning 
growth stocks—when they are watched 
carefully—more often than not, pays off. 


Insurance Group Blasts 
Housing Loans as Easy 


The level and composition of mort- 
gage debt have been coming under 
heavy fire lately (BW —Mar.5’55,p42). 
This week a new strong note of criticism 
was heard. The joint committee on 
economic policy of the powerful Life 
Insurance Assn. of America and the 
American Life Convention blasted the 
no-down-payment, 30-year mortgages 
insured by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as “an open invitation to a boom- 
bust situation in homebuilding.” 

The group said that “at the current 
very high rate the residential construc- 
tion industry is drawing on future de- 
mand and is doing so in the face 
of mounting inflationary pressures.” 
(Home building is steaming along at the 
rate of 1.4-million starts annually.) “It 
is evident, therefore,” the report con- 
tinued, “that measures need to be taken 
promptly by government and private 
groups to dampen down the boom in 
housing.” 

The group advised that the Fed- 
eral Reserve be given authority to regu- 
late terms on government-insured mort- 
gages, and urged that immediate steps 
be taken to tighten down payments 
and amortization periods 
¢ Bankers’ View—The life 
aren’t the only ones sounding warnings 
about mortgage debt levels. A few weeks 
ago, Homer J. Livingston, president ef 
the American Bankers’ Assn. and the 
First National Bank of Chicago, pointed 
out that mortgage debt has been grow- 
ing at a rate 10 times the growth rate 
of personal income, and that as of last 
November, the government was undet- 
writing 60% of all residential mortgages 
compared to 37% in January, 1954. 


companies 
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THE AMMONIUM NITRATE 
PELLETING TOWER AT 
THE NEW BARTON PLANT, 
LULING, LOUISIANA.., 
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ing season wf 1955. 


HE YEAR 1954 was one of the greatest 
years of accomplishment in the history of 
Lion Oil Company. Growth and expansion con- 
tinued, with all divisions of the Company show- 
ing increased volumes of production and sales. 
The year saw the completion of an exten- 
sive expansion of manufacturing facilities. The 
Barton Plant, the new chemical installation 
near New Orleans, was put into production in 
June, 1954, and brought Lion’s investment in 
chemicals about equal to that in oil. The start 
up of this plant followed by six months the 
completion of a major refinery expansion pro- 
gram which included the construction of an 


unit. 


Although The Barton Plant operated at 
near capacity throughout the last half year, 
the full benefit of the installation was not felt 
in earnings. The movement to market of the 
agricultural chemicals manufactured there is 
seasonal and much of the production went 
into storage for sale during the spring grow- 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1954 1953 
Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 ......... $ 23,787,585 $25,784,256 
I nh, cassieccacosnctadiabcovass 2.98 3.11 


Net Properties (Fixed Assets) ..... 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 ............... 
Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 


$101,135,922 $9 


....$109,071,543 $99,039,397 


6,246,302 


RSS tee errr ea aeetaes 3,090,912 3,090,890 
Number of Stockholders ...................... 16,807 16,498 
Total Dividends Paid ...................0005-. $ 6,181,794 $ 6,181,775 


CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT (For Years Ended December 31) 





1954 1953 
Amount Per Share Amount Per Share 
Sales and Operating Revenues ..............c:sssesesssessesesessseserereeeeeeeeees $98,584,798 $31.90 $89,959,405 $29.11 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) ............ccccccccsseseseseseseseseees 82,059,372 26.55 73,034,145 23.63 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income ...............::0:00+.- 16,525,426 5.35 16,925,260 5.48 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income ..............c.ec0ee0000 5,454,000 1.77 6,237,000 2.02 
AINE IEEE OTOL Pig CO IO ...$11,071,426 $3.58 $10,688,260 $ 3.46 
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gasolines. 





The new refining facilities, which operated 
throughout the year, permitted an increased 
efficiency in yields and a marked improve- 
ment in the octane ratings of the Company's 


Successful completions of oil and gas wells 
by Lion Oil Company in the year 1954 showed 
a gain of 48% over 1953. The year’s out- 
standing development was in the Colorado 
portion of the Denver-Julesburg Basin where 
the Company completed 64 net producing 
wells during 1954 in four separate fields. Lion 
has substantial holdings in this relatively un- 
explored basin. New discoveries made by the 


Company during the year included the Battle- 


Louisiana. 


ship field in Jackson County, Colorado, and 
the Cottage Grove field in Bossier Parish, 


Cash dividends paid during the year repre- 
sented 55.8% of net earnings and totaled 
$6,181,794 or $2 per share. Dividends, which 
are remitted quarterly, have been paid con- 


tinuously by the Company since 1936. 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


1954 

Number of Producing Wells (Net) ...... 937 
Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 8,333,034 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels .......... 8,853,248 
Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons ........ 376,151,644 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production— 

MII 5 dois cs bunuszhiineiincsincehimmmciieomiadbbenaaics 225,605 
Number of Employees—Dec, 31 .......... 2,992 
TID si ssccsenctercteowattecsecsanl $ 14,865,861 














For 1954 Annual Report ... WRITE: Public Relations Department, 804 Lion Oil Building, El Dorado, Arkansas 









1953 
873 
7,829,481 
8,421,579 
363,954,581 


172,809 
2,732 
$13,547,482 



























AIR Parcel Post 


saves days and dollars 


PREVENTS DELAYS! Fastest 
way to rush vital repair 
parts, medicines, samples— 
goes coast-to-coast over- 
night, overseas in a matter 
of hours. 


ALWAYS SAFE! Air Parcel 
Post can go Insured or Reg- 
istered; C.O.D. and Special 
Delivery. Gets dependable, 
direct to the door delivery. 


A GOOD BUY! Compare the 
low cost of Air Parcel Post 
with any other quick way. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And for even speedier serv- 
ice, mail often throughout 
the business day. 
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S and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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Cleveland’s Banks at War 


Commercial institutions seek law to bar mutual sav- 


ings societies from handling checking accounts. 


It’s an old 


feud with some tricky new shooting. 


The simmering feud between Cleve- 
land’s big mutual savings bank and 
the city’s commercial banks has flared 
up in the Ohio legislature. At stake is 
the right of the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland to handle checking accounts. 

Two bills affecting the struggle are 
now up for legislative committee hear- 
ings. One of them, introduced by the 
Ohio Bankers Assn., forbids mutual 
savings societies to handle demand 
accounts. The other, sponsored by 
the state’s three mutual savings soci- 
eties, would permit the savings outfits 
to handle all the same types of busi- 
ness as commercial banks. Obviously, 
this includes checking accounts, which 
the savings societies have actually been 
handling for several years. 

The bills are statewide in effect, but 
the real fight is in Cleveland, with 
the leading commercial banks—Cleve- 
land Trust, National City, Central Na- 
tional, and Union Bank of Commerce 
—vying for business with the giant 
($340.6-million deposits) Society for 
Savings. Ohio’s other two mutual sav- 
ings societies—one in Springfield, one 
in Marietta—are only slightlv embroiled 
in the skirmishing, which has been so 
bitter that normally reticent bankers 
are tossing around personal, but off- 
the-record, innuendos. 

Mervin France, the Mellon-trained 
president of the Society for Savings, 
says the fight really began to heat up 
in the mid-1930s. Before that, in 1914, 
Cleveland Trust had seized the So- 
ciety’s long-standing primacy in de- 
posits (its $1.3-billion deposits in 62 
branches keep it easily in the top spot 
it snatched then). 

The Society remained peaceably 
enough in second place until 1934, 
when several commercial banks failed, 
forcing their depositors to shift else- 
where. The Society, which then offered 
no commercial banking services, was un- 
able to compete for this money. By 
1939 it had sagged to a poor fourth 
among the city’s banks. 

To fight back, the Society in 1939 got 
permission from the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, S. H. Squire, to carry de- 
mand accounts, with a ceiling of $500 
on individual accounts, and with the 
total limited to 5% of the bank’s de- 
posits. The Society says it proposed 
these restrictions itself, because it didn’t 
want to plunge too brashly into a wholly 
new type of business. According to 
France, subsequent superintendents of 
banking boosted the ceilings, until today 


the Society has $34-million in demand 
deposits, about 10% of the total. 

The postwar years found the Society 
paying 14% interest on deposits, the 
commercial banks 1 % 
making money fast, and bankers say a 
rise in savings rates had to come. It did, 
in 1953, when the Society boosted its 
rate to 2%. After a council of war, one 
commercial bank tacked on its own 4% 


boost, making its rate 14%. 


The big Cleveland Trust jumped the ] 


gun, announcing a 2% rate to match 
the Society’s. All but one of the other 
commercial banks tagged along up to 
2%; the Society’s 4% “historic differ- 
ential” was gone. 

With the fiscal magnet lost, the Soci- 
ety soon resorted to gimmicks to attract 
more deposits. It offered a free record- 
ing by TV pianist Liberace to anyone 
opening a $25 new account, or adding 
$25 to an old one. The deal caught on. 
From Dec. 24, 1953, to last Feb. 25, de 
posits rose $19-million, at a cost of 
62,105 records. The other banks were 
furious, and one tried to fight back with 
a bonus recording of a violinist, Florian 
Zabach. 

In a more conventional expansion 
move, the Society last year bought the 
Bank of Ohio, with $41-million in de 
posits and seven branches. 

The Society’s France says its easy to 
see why the other banks are trying to 
clip his wings. He points out that in the 
1952-1954 stretch, while the Society's 
deposits were rising by $103-million, the 
other leaders moved much more slowly. 
First place Cleveland Trust gained $50 
million, to reach $1.3-billion; National 
City gained $7-million, to $649-million; 
Central National fell off $4.6-million, to 
$473.8-million. The fifth runner, Union 
Bank of Commerce—which didn’t take 
savings accounts until last vear—gained 
$5.8-million, to $184.6-million. 

Even if it should lose the legislative 
tug of war, the Society will not neces 
sarily be bereft of commercial banking 
activities. All it would have to do is give 
up its mutual status and reorganize as 4 
stock company. That would establish it 
as a full member of the lodge of com 
mercial banks. 

The Society, however, won’t concede 
that the bill to put it out of the com 
mercial banking business will pass. It’s 
going to fight the measure all the way. 
And it is hoping that by emphasizing 
that this is a Cleveland fight, it may 
be able to swing downstate legislators 
to its side. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Corporate cash dividends for the first 
two months of this year totaled $982- 
million, a rise of 5% over the same 
period last year, according to the Com- 
merce Dept. Finance companies ac- 
counted for $21.1-million of the $48.7- 
million two-month rise. Communica- 
tions companies, mainly American 
Telephone & Telegraph, which is con- 
verting a huge debenture issue into 
common stock, were the source of an- 
other $16-million. 

a 
Brokers’ loans, which surged to an |1- 
year-high a few weeks ago, dipped $65- 
million last week, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

* 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. denied last week 
that it plans to spin-off its highly profit- 
able insurance subsidiary, Allstate In- 
surance Co., to present stockholders. 
At the same time, Sears punctured 
rumors of a common stock split. 

& 
Du Pont’s divvy: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. paid nearly $5-million 
in salaries and bonuses to its 28 di- 
rectors last vear. Salaries totaled $1.6- 
million, bonuses $3.3-million. Du 
Pont’s Pres. Crawford H. Greenewalt 
got $169,056 in salary and $400,000 in 
bonuses. 

. 
Life insurance companies’ investments 
in corporate stocks totaled $548-million 
last vear, and the total outstanding is 
now around $2.7-billion, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. About 
$1.7-billion of that is in preferred stock. 
Last vear, the life companies also racked 
up their highest rate of earned interest 
on investments since 1939, with a net 
rate of 3.46% before federal income 
taxes, 3.24% after taxes. 

> 
Bank mergers aren’t confined to New 
York. Directors of the First National 
Bank of Kansas City and Inter-State 
National Bank have approved a merger 
that would give Kansas City a top bank 
with more than $310-million in de- 
posits. ‘The merger would be effected 
by an exchange of stock on the basis 
of one share of First National for two 
shares of Interstate. 


* 
Added expense: General Motors Corp. 
can tack on $5 to the $3-million that 
it cost to pump $325-million into com- 
pany coffers through its recent sale of 
common stock (BW —Feb.26’55,p62). 
In the frantic windup of the gigantic 
offering, GM’s New York office worked 
on Sunday, Mar. 6, the day before 
the offering closed, thus violating New 
York’s ban on Sabbath trade after 2 
pm. GM drew a $5 fine for this. 
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How industry found a way 


*% TO GIVE A PRIME MOVER A CHECKUP 
*%& PRINT PICTURES WITH SPRAY GUNS 
% CATCH A STOCKING ON THE RUN 





Back checking pays off — A close look 
at your plant will probably uncover the 
fact that despite automation, the human 
back has stayed in service. A good many 
sacks and barrels are still hoisted and 
heaved by this old reliable materials- 
handling machine. 

Many companies have discovered that 
preventive maintenance of human ma- 
chinery can be a big money saver. A 
periodic x-ray examination of the backs 
of workers who perform heavy opera- 
tions is a long step in the right direction. 
The payoff comes in increased employee 
efficiency (and morale), reduced sick 
leave, and possibly in lowered group 
insurance premiums. 


We'll gladly send you or your medical 
group full data on Du Pont X-ray Film. 
To get it, mail the coupon below. 





Spray-painted photos — Transferring 
designs directly from drawing to prod- 
ucts of metal or wood is often a time- 
and labor-consuming job. To make 
these transfers faster, with photographic 








Du Pont 


DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


Name 


2496 Nemours Building 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


C) Please send me more information Of... cx 
[] Please have your Technical Representative call. 


accuracy, we suggest the use of a unique 
industrial product: Du Pont DH® de- 
hydrated photographic emulsion. 

To use “DH,” you dissolve it, spray 
it on your metal, plastic or wood, and 
let it dry. You can now print drawings 
on these materials just as you would on 
a sheet of photographic paper. Most 
enthusiastic present users of ““_DH” are 
aircraft manufacturers. They’re cutting 
intricate templates from patterns print- 
ed directly on the template material. 

Clipping and mailing the coupon will 
bring you more information about 
Du Pont “DH.” 


16,000 pictures a second — A high- 
speed camera took the movies at right 
to show a hosiery manufacturer the 
cause of the runs in his stockings. Pic- 
ture-snapping as fast as 16,000 frames 
a second, this camera can stretch a 
single second into a film that runs more 
than 10 minutes! 

Fast action calls for split-second ex- 
posures ... and so high-speed Du Pont 
Type 931 motion-pic- 
ture film was chosen to 
photograph the actual 
break in the thread. 
On 931 you can shoot 
faster, with less light, 
and still record the 
fine detail you need for 
easy analysis. 


Want to discover the 
secrets of such hard- 
to-see subjects as 
whirling machine tools, 
exploding glass, or are- 
ing brushes? You can 
get full details about 
Du Pont 931 — by mail- 
ing the coupon below. 
Or ask to see the 
Du Pont Technical 
Representative. 
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S06. 6.5. FEE GNE Street 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY City 





















REGISTRATION: Clients __ participate 
voluntarily, pay a $2 membership fee, and 
get together to discuss their futures. 


INTERVIEW: Details on medical history, 
job experience, personal finances, avoca- 
tions, give case worker a profile of client. 


ROUND TABLE: Chewing the fat—on 
everything from hobbies to ailments—helps 
doctors isolate the problems of the aging. 


66 


OLDSTERS get new hope at Boston’s Age Center, where doctors 


How to Ease Into/R 


M 
vol 
us 


ag 


During middle life, your job, your 
family, perhaps even the community 
make so many demands that there are 
seldom enough hours in a day, enough 
days in a week to do everything. If 
there is a letup in the daily grind, you 
probably sit and think longingly of the 
time when you'll be able to sit and 
not even have to think. 

Most of the people in the pictures 
above have that time. And the ques- 
tion that is uppermost in their minds is 
“What shall I do today?” They're fac- 
ing what psychologists call “retirement 
shock”—a sudden feeling or realization 
that no one needs their services any- 
more, and the fear that the best part 
of their lives is over. 

Unlike most elderly people in the 
same predicament, these men and 
women are doing something about it. 
They're participating—voluntarily—in a 


new research-reorientation project 
known as the Age Cent f New Eng- 
land, Inc. They pay a est $2 mem- 
bership fee, and frequi set together 
to talk seriously and 1d naturedly 
about their future. 

At round tables the 
jobs, ailments. In tion, they're 
providing data throug nedical and 
personality tests that throw light 
on what frequently ha en called the 
greatest challenge of era: How to 
cope with an aging p ition. 


uss hobbies, 


1. National Crisis 


tion, medical 
mbined in the 
ise the average 


Improvements in n 
care, housing all have 
last half century to in 
life span. The typical child bom in 
1900 had a life expectancy of 49 years; 
in 1950, he could expect to reach 69. 
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complicated problems of .. . 


Retirement 


More people are very clearly living be- 
yond the arbitrary 65 years that is 
usually chosen as the beginning of old 
age, and in doing so they are making 
the population tables top heavy. 

In 1900, there were approximately 
2-million men and women 65 or over 
in this country. In 1950, there were 
12-million. Demographers—population 
experts—predict that by 1975 the total 
will be close to 21-million. Compare 
these figures to the size of the labor 
force and you will see sizable percent- 
age gains as well as numbers. 

Implications run all across the board 
~some are pleasant, some frightening. 
Three stand out: 

_ Dependent burden: The overwhelm- 
ing majority of people over 65 are not 
wholly self-supporting. From two-thirds 
to three-quarters of the group are at 
least partially dependent on their fam- 
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ilies or the community. The pressure 
from this old-age group comes at a 
time when considerable pressure is also 
being exerted by young dependents— 
the war babies and the record crop of 
postwar babies. 

Untapped market: A growing need 
is developing for special clothing, 
special recreation, special housing for 
people over 65 (BW —Jun.19’54,p54). 
But so far it has been overlooked by 
most industries. It’s a fairly stable 
market, less subject to the fads and 
fluctuations that sweep through mar- 
kets catering to youngsters. 

Political force: Remember the power 
exercised by the Townsendites in the 
mid-1930s? At that time, the percent- 
age of voters 65 and over was only 8%. 
Today it’s about 12%. By 1975, it will 
hit 17%. By then, the old-age vote 
may be very nearly double the farm 
vote. 
¢ Incomplete Data—Statistics are al- 
ways impersonal, however. They don’t 
begin to describe the personal tragedies. 
The people in the pictures look older 
than the average person, and they know 
it. While physically and intellectually 
they may be in fine shape, chronologi- 
cally they"have reached the arbitrary 
retirement age. 

After 40 or 50 years of being de- 
pended upon by their families, com- 
munities, industry, they are being 
switched to the category of dependents. 
They are struck with a sudden realiza- 
tion that they are being put out to pas- 
ture. It’s a shock—whether you're a 
company president or a machinist. And 
retirement shock can sometimes make 
a dependent even out of the self-sup- 
porting. 

Retirement benefits don’t necessarily 
give satisfaction. There may be money 
to live on, but money doesn’t mean a 
great deal if there’s nothing to live for. 
Skills developed during an active life- 
time have no outlet. The friends from 
nine to five are out of reach. It re- 
quires a lot of planning to make the 
transition smoothly. 
¢ Overlooked—This critical point in 
life has been overlooked by all but a 
few college professors. True, some 
companies have set up in-plant work 
for the retired. But relative to the tens 
of thousands of people who reach 65 
every year, efforts by college professors 
and occasional companies are almost 
amateurish. Interest in the aged is 
sporadic and decentralized. There are 
no recognized centers of learning on 
the problem. The way to become a 
geriatrician, a famous one has said, is 
to declare yourself an expert. 

This is perhaps an overstatement of 
the situation. There is a great deal of 
souree material about ailing old people. 
There is medical information about 
nursing-home types, charity cases, the 
defeated group. For these people treat- 








WHICH OF THESE TOOLS 
COST YOU THE MOST ? 





Of All The Tools Illustrated Above, The 
Most Costly—by far—Are Your Worker's 
Hands! Your plant probably is spend- 
ing thousands every year keeping tools 
and machinery in good shape. 0.K.— 
that makes sense! But, what about the 
most expensive production tools you 
use—your workers hands? Are you 
risking them on cheap, inefficient 
profit-stealing, irritating “bargain” 
soaps? 


Industry has too long “hush-hushed” 
the existence of dermatitis in its plants. 
Today, intelligent management is 
bringing this problem out in the open 
... and doing something about it! It 
might be hard to “put your finger on” 
the cost of unhealthy hands in your 
plant ... but medical case histories by 
the score underline one fact—it will 
pay you to look into scientifically for- 
mulated skin cleansers. 


Here’s how you can effect a money- 
saving, production-saving, dermatitis- 
free condition in your plant—easy and 
fast. Let us put our 25 years of spe- 
cialized “know-how” of industrial skin 
cleanliness to work for you. Send for 
descriptive literature offering a valu- 
able SBS program for achieving skin 
health in your plant—for the very same 
amount of money you are now spend- 
ing on ordinary hand soaps! Write to 
us today. 


THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 


Sugar Beet Products Co. 
Chemical By-Products Division 
302 Waller St., Saginaw 25, Mich. 


Canadian Subsidiary 
Chemical By-Products, Ltd. 
8 Ripley Ave., Toronto 3, Canada 
































Automatically records the time : 
and duration of every stop — 
every go period of machines, 
processes or systems. Also com- 
putes and registers total “on” 
time. Reduces “down” time; by - 
increasing efficiency, improv. | :: + 
ing control. Helps plan for pre- : 
ventive maintenance. {deal for 1S 


analysis. sence : 
$5.00 ‘ 


For detailed literature, write 
Dept. BW-5 
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When You Think of 
Research Facilities 
Without Capital Investment 


When you require specialized 
“Know-how” 


When you have technical 
problems 
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There is no cost or obligation 
in conferring with 


hte 


“Research Headquarters” 


Gaster D. Snell, Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
29 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-8800 
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ment is available, and science is hard 
at work in finding cures for their ill- 
nesses. 

However, most old people aren't hos- 
pital cases—most of the time. It’s the 
ones who keep away from charities and 
rarely see the inside of a hospital who 
present the gravest potential problem. 
They are the ones who need help to 
keep from becoming burdens on their 
families and communities. And about 
these people—their personalities, their 
desires, their needs—practically nothing 
is known. 


ll. Industrial Quandary 


It was this situation, loaded with un- 
answered questions, that gave Dr. 
Robert T. Monroe the idea of setting 
up a center in Boston to study the 
aging before their situation became 
hopeless. 

In his 15 years as head of the 
Geriatric Clinic of Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Dr. Monroe had been work- 
ing mostly with down-and-outers—peo- 
ple of advanced years who were already 
in bad shape physically and mentally. 
They needed so much immediate medi- 
cal attention that there was no time to 
worry about the more basic problems 
of how they got that way. 

Dr. Monroe documented his opin- 

ions with the results of his work at the 
clinic. He also reported the interest 
on the part of various officials at Har- 
vard University and .its teaching hos- 
pitals in a proposed expansion of the 
area of his work that could provide 
them with research sources. His ideas 
fell on fertile ground when he talked 
to Hugh Cabot, lecturer on General 
Education and Social Relations at Har- 
vard, and Mrs. Cabot. 
e Sounding Out—During the summer 
and fall of 1954, Mrs. Cabot, now 
deputy director of the Age Center, 
interviewed executives of 12 major com- 
panies in the Boston area with a total 
working population of 120,000. Her 
job was to sound them out on the idea 
of a center for pre-retireds, the possi- 
bility of financial support, and get 
some first-hand knowledge of the old 
age problem as they saw it. 

The proposal met with interest—even 
enthusiasm. The president of a large 
manufacturing company summed up 
the general attitude: “We need a place 
to send our old employees where they'll 
find wiser heads than ours on the 
problems they face. We could keep 
our old people working here after re- 
tirement on special projects, but we’ve 
decided against it.” 

An insurance company vice-president 
added, “Our own employees are only 
a small part of our worry. Our men are 
selling annuities throughout the coun- 
try. Sixty-five is generally the fixed 
retirement age. We know that the in- 


dividual’s capacity and well-being has 
little or nothing to do with the fixed 
age. But how do we develop the facts? 
An insurance company is in no position 
to undertake this kind of research.” 

e Natural Slowdown—There is a feel- 
ing, too, that room had to be made at 
some point for younger men to move 
up. Dr. Monroe agrees. While admit 
ting that there’s no good reason for 
setting age 65 as the time for retire- 
ment (individual capacities differ so 
widely), he feels that 65 is as suitable 
an age as any. A person unprepared 
for retirement will suffer shock no 
matter what age you pick, and he will 
slow down—physically and mentally— 
as the retirement date approaches. 

The slowdown, in fact, is one of the 

most serious problems industry runs up 
against. During the last few years be- 
fore known retirement, even executives 
tend to leave decisions to their suc- 
cessor. They figure they won’t be 
around to see whether or not the deci- 
sions will be followed anyway. 
e Joint Effort—None of the companies 
originally interviewed felt it could sup- 
port an Age Center on its own. For 
one thing, no one company has the 
large broad-based ‘“‘population” to 
study. There was general agreement 
that while the problems existed, the 
solutions would not come quickly and 
that they could not be found by any 
given single company within its own 
ranks. The executives viewed the 
center as an educational organization— 
not as a charity. And it was understood 
that employees of contributing com- 
panies would not receive special treat- 
ment. 

But industry played a major part in 
setting the objectives of the center. 
While the chief concern of companies 
varied, these problems were mentioned 
again and again: 

Pensions: National or state-level re- 
lief and company pension plans are 
little more than palliatives 

Costs: Pension loads are getting more 
and more difficult to carry. 

Rewards: A pension is little personal 
reward for a lifetime of work. 

Brains: Experience and good brains 
are frequently forced out by the arbi- 
trary retirement age. 

Illness: Older workers frequently 
“crack up” if they are not retired. 

Future: Many workers associate life 
with work, and have no inner resources 
to fall back on after retirement. 

The center admits that it has no 
ready answers to these problems. The 
area it is working in is so unexplored 
that Dr. Monroe even hesitates to 
specify what are and are not old-age 
problems. He’s considering such things 
as the importance of isolation, differ- 
ences between executives’ retirement 
problems and those of, say, a machin- 
ist. The volunteer doctors from local 
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hospitals are studying related medical 
questions such as does heart disease 
worsen Or improve when a retired per- 
son begins to work again. 


lll. The Center 


Dr. Monroe’s idea of a center be- 
came a reality last January. He set up 
shop in a suite at the Hotel Vendome 
in downtown Boston, and started in- 
terviewing every morning Monday 
through Friday. 

While the center is obviously not 
the first old-age clinic, it is unique in 
its emphasis on helping the elderly 
people before they become hospital 
cases. It’s helping clients to adjust 
to retirement, to find jobs if they 
want them, and to get medical help 
if they need it. It’s neutral and non- 
profit. Dr. Monroe is president. 
¢ Sponsors—Business in and around 
Boston is paying most of the center’s 
$62,000 yearly budget. About 20 com- 
panies have contributed funds to date. 
Industry, in the person of Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., president of Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co. and Paul L. Davis, 
personnel manager of Gillette Co., is 
also represented on the board of trus- 
tees. 

The center operates on a two-in-one 
approach. It assists clients to find out 
more about themselves. At the same 
time, it collects lengthy data that over 
a period of years, will provide running 
case histories on the aged. 

By studying the data, Monroe and 

associates from nearby universities and 
hospitals can first isolate vital ques- 
tions about old age and then develop 
workable answers. 
* Voluntary—Clients’ participation in 
the center is voluntary. Thus, the 
client tends to be a cooperative sub- 
ject for research. In most cases, he also 
pays his own bills—if and when he is 
referred to a doctor. <A few of the 
member companies have also sent dele- 
gations of pre-retireds—on company 
time. 

Through a series of interviews, the 
doctors and researchers draw a detailed 
profile of the client. The interviews 
cover—among other things—health rec- 
ord, job experience, personal finances, 
and avocations. So far, 90% of the 
clients (70 came to the center during 
~ first week of operation) are past age 

It’s the pre-retireds that the center 
hopes to attract in greater numbers. 
This is the group that the doctors 
know the least about. And it’s a group 
they hope to do the most for. 
Monroe figures that at the present 
tate, the center will be gathering data 
on 1,000 to 1,500 people a year. And 
in about two years it will have some 
down-to-earth answers to the challenge 
of old age. 
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product requiring a 
fractional horsepower motor 
(any quantity—20 to 20,000 units) 
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A completely new 


HORSEPOWER 


...detailed to order 














Compact—More Power per Higher overload capacities, 
pound. Available with rigid, “Mylar"* insulation. Dripproof, 
face or resilient mount as shown or totally enclosed. For hori 
here. Split-phase, Capac?tor- zontal or vertical installation. 


Start, or Polyphase. *Du Pont Polyester film. 
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Over 300 Hoover Agencies stand ready 
around the world to give your customers 
prompt attention. 


Get full details on this offer. Write 
The Hoover Company, Electric 
Motor Division, 206 Brook Ave- 
nue, North Plainfield, N. J. 








Do you know the best way to evaluate your firm’s 


| Workmen’s ompensation insurance? 
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THE FRAME OF MIND of your returning employec is a fairly accurate gauge of the effectiveness of your 4 
y 8 pio ) S ) 
Workmen’s Compensation plan in action—and one your other employees will be quick to notice. i 
5 1 
Just keep your eye on the employee returning to work The Travelers has more claim offices — and a larger 
j after being laid upin an accident covered by the insurance. staff of safety engineers—than any other company writ- 
j ‘ " . i 7 Pies 
If the employee’s claim was administered by men who ing Workmen’s Compensation insurance. When your 
didn’t know their business—if he had to argue and firm’s plan comes up for renewal—or if you need a new 
wrangle and wait to receive his compensation checks— plan now—get in touch with a Travelers agent or your 
everyone in your office or plant will know it. broker. With no obligation to you, he'll glad to 
| ; i ; outline a plan to meet your specific needs 
| On the other hand, if the employee’s claim was dealt F 
with by experienced, skilled, avai/able insurance men— 
if he got not only what was due him, but some extra YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 
attention besides—everyone in your office will know 
| that, too. 
| | The result will be employee good will. And what a 
1] difference in productiveness that can make! 
| 
The insurance company that knows what it’s doing 4 
offers you other advantages, too. For instance, it can i 
vd ; INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFOR INECTICUT 
work with you to prevent accidents and to lower rates. : 
} : x All forms of personal and business insurance d : 
_— including Life « Accident « Group « the 
A Automobile + Casualty + Fire Sad 
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TRY TOUGHNESS 
TEST YOURSELF 


send coupon for free sample, 


LOW-COST 3-PLY 
LAMINATE IS TOUGH 
YET EASY TO WORK 


Versatile hardwood core Tekwood is used 
intoys, games, luggage, displays, shipping 
containers and furniture...special forms, 
colors and finishes available in quantity. 








Driving for More Records 


Do you need a lightweight, tough, 
uniform material that will lower your 
costs yet may actually improve quality? 
United States Plywood’s remarkable 
Tekwood has done just that for many 





U.S. passenger car production proba- 
bly will set a record for the first quarter 
of 1955. But, according to Ward’s Au- 
tomotive Reports, second auarter pro- 
duction may break that record right 
away. Production is likely to total 
2,108,000 units in the first quarter and 
should reach 2,190,000 units in the 
second quarter. 














Millions of Dollars, 
1,100—= 
1,000 — 
900 —— 
800 — 
700 — 
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Reason for the stepped up second 
quarter schedules is the favorable ratio 
of current stocks to production and the 
brisk demand. 

March production of passenger cars 
may reach 773,000. This would be a 
record for any month. The previous 
record was set June, 1950, with a total 
of 720,100 cars. 
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manufacturers! 

MADE BY resin-laminating high quality 
cylinder kraft linerboard to a Northern 
hardwood core, Tekwood is smooth on 
both sides, strong yet flexible. Liner- 
board grain at right angles to core makes 
Tekwood extra-sturdy and resilient. 
TEKWOOD DIE-CUTS with clean, smooth 
edges; it saws easily in stacks of 8-12 
sheets; can be routed, scored or other- 
wise fabricated. Holds nails, screws, 
staples and tacks; won’t split or splinter. 
PRE-FINISHED Tekwood is available in 
standard or custom colors. Its durable 
pyroxylin finish isscuff-resistant,washable, 
permanently color-fast and non-toxic. 
SPECIAL EXTERIOR GRADE. For mainte- 
nance huts, temporary construction and 
other exterior applications, see Protek- 
wood, a low-priced companion product. 
SEND COUPON for data and free samples 
or call any of the 73 United States Ply- 
wood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods show- 
rooms in principal cities. 


Tekwood 


A product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Plywood Organization 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me a sample of ({ ) Tekwood 
( ) Protekwood and specifications. 


Please have a salesman call ( ). 


BW-4-2-55 











Hitting a 10-Year High 


Sales of U.S. savings bonds reached above last year’s comparable sales: in 
their highest point in 10 years in Janu- January, 18% above the January, 1954, 
ary and February. And they were well figure; in February, 10% above the 
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Lighting costs — including 
original fixture, lamp and 
installation costs and annual 
power and maintenance costs — 
add up to a very sizeable 
expenditure. That's why today’s 
most cost-conscious businessmen 
examine lighting fixture purchases 
with a super-critical eye. And 
that's why the choice so often is 
Smithcraft Fluorescent Lighting — 
Commercial Industrial and 
Recessed Units — engineered for 
economy of installation and 
maintenance. 

There's another angle with 
Smithcraft Lighting Units — 
efficiency, morale and the 
prestige of an organiza- 
tion go up and errors, 
waste and fatigue go 
down with modern, 
functional, comfortable 
lighting. And that's 
the reason you owe 
it to yourself to 
examine Smithcraft 
Lighting Units 
before making 

any lighting 
purchase. 





Write today for 
the complete 
Smithcraft Lighting 
Catalog 





NOT FIXTURES 
invest in america's finest fluorescent lighting 


BUY LIGHTING — 
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February, 1954, figure. At the same 


time, sales of the series E and H bonds 
continued to exceed redemptions. 


Wittatclcel ia mactelttaitela 


(1947-49 = 100) 








The volume outstanding was $38.7- 
billion at the end of February—442% 
above February, 1954. 
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Oil Pushes It Up 


Expansion in crude oil production 
pushed the Federal Reserve Board’s 
minerals production index to an all-time 
high in February. The index rose 2.5% 
from its pans level. The FRB in- 
cludes coal, metal, stone, and earth min- 


ing figures in the minerals index in 
addition to oil production. 

This year, crude oil production has 
set record after record, coal mining has 
improved, and copper, lead, and zinc 
have been in strong demand. 
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Following Falling 


Continued weakness in the raw sugar 
market has brought prices down. In 
March, the price probably will average 


Demand 


out at a three-year low mark. It sagged 
last year through fears of oversupply. 
Slow demand is keeping it down. 
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SUPPLIES THE FINISHING TOUCH 


to America’s Finest Footwear 


The manufacturer who puts them in the box and the retailer who takes them 
out... along with the customer who buys and wears them, knows that these 
are “finished” shoes; shoes that have been given the finishing touch of style, 
comfort and wearability by O’Sullivan, ‘‘America’s No. 1 Heel . . . and Sole.” 


ALL THESE ARE 
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Sullvyne Plastics for Accessories 
This versatile material in its striking pat- 
terns and colors has opened new horizons 
for manufacturers of handbags and acces- 
sories. Supplying style and glamour at 
relatively low cost, Sullvyne puts the fin- 
ishing touch on modern ensembles. 





TOO! 


Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate 


is vinyl bonded on metal for post-forming 
in an endless variety of products. By sav- 
ing production time, by eliminating refin- 
ishing, by providing matchless beauty, 
Sullvyne-Clad supplies the finishing touch 
to products before they’re made. 


If any of these products can serve your business, write: O SULLIVAN 





Your Shoe Repairman 


There is an expert shoe repairman in your 
own neighborhood who is the best friend 
your shoes ever had. Using O’Sullivan 
products, he gives your feet new comfort 
and your shoes new life . . . puts the fin- 
ishing touch to good grooming. 


RUBBER CORP., WINCHESTER, VA. 








PET FOODS 













...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


Did you know that the dog population of the U.S. has doubled in the past fifteen 
years? There are now about 22" million canines in American homes, plus 30 to 35 

million cats. All these pets form a hungry and fussy market for packaged pet foods. s 
People now shop for their pets’ dinners as carefully as they do for their own. 
And packers provide them with foods that put a sparkle in Rover’s eyes and mak« 
Pussy purr with delight. Even an animal's desire for a change in menu is considered 
—something unthought of when pets used to exist on scraps from the family table 
At Continental we produce metal containers for canned, ready-to-serve meat 
and fish pet foods . . . and sturdy bags that hold a month’s supply of biscuits, pellets 

mixes and mashes. 


Providing tailor-made packaging for pet foods—making them attractive and 





easy to use—is a job that keeps many Continental people as busy as bird dogs and 





cheerful as canaries. , 






Tailor-made packaging for almost everything 






With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience at our command 





Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made package service for nearly any prod- 





uct you can name. Continental Can Company, New York 17, N. Y. ¢ Continental 






Can Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

















CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
Sify Yews of Sailor Made Stachaging 


BERVING mNOUSTRY. SERVI N S AMERICA 
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Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames and wheel components. 
Builders of stainless steel trains. Advanced engineering 


THE B UDD COM PANY and research. A United States Defense resource. 
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The Canadian Pacific’s new transconti- 
nental train, ““The Canadian’’, leaves 
daily from Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. It is the most modern and 
beautiful train ever built . . . with dome 
cars from which to view Canada’s mag- 
nificent and varied scenery on the longest 
dome ride in the world. 

The car you ride in, dome or otherwise, 
is constructed of many-times-stronger 
stainless steel. And it is equipped with 


None But the Best for Canada 


Budd disc brakes that make stops velvet 
smooth, and barely whisper down long 
mountain grades. 

For years, the Canadian Pacific has 
made a practice of studying the quality 
and performance of passenger equipment 
on all the world’s great trains. Out of 


these searching studies have come the 


ideas that provide for your travel enjoy 
ment in “The Canadian’’. And also the de 
cision to have these trains built by Budd 
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| Pension Funds: Suddenly 


@ They have grown—and changed character—far 


more than most people had realized until the Fulbright com- 


mittee brought out some facts about them. 


@ The swift rise of trust funds, free to invest heavily 


in common stocks as insurance companies cannot, makes 


them an increasing factor in the stock market. 


@ Some witnesses at the Fulbright hearings seemed 


to think the trust funds ought to be regulated, now that they 


are getting so big. 


@ And the insurance companies are fighting back 


with new, more flexible investment plans. 


Company pension funds popped into 
the limelight a couple of weeks ago and 
cast a shadow so big it surprised many 
people. 

In the course of the Fulbright com- 
mittee investigation of the stock. mar- 
ket (BW —Mar.26'55,p154), pension 
tunds were mentioned as holders of an 
increasing volume of common stock. 
Witnesses spoke of: 

¢ The total volume of pension 
funds—John J. McCloy, board chairman 
of Chase National Bank, put it at about 
$20-billion at the end of 1954 and grow- 
ing fast. 

¢ The swift increase in trust funds 
within this total. G. Keith Funston, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, testified that total assets of non- 
insured pension plans, as distinguished 
from group annuity insurance, rose 
from $7-billion in 1949 to about $12- 
billion last vear. 

¢ The absence of government reg- 
vlations over pension trust plans—“‘per- 
laps the largest conglomeration of 
capital which is not subject to super- 
vision of any character that I know of,” 
Ferdinand E:berstadt, New York invest- 
ment banker, called them. 

“If somebody gets control of these 
big funds for selfish purposes, it would 
be bad,” said Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
former chief executive of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. His company operates 
one of the largest trust funds, much of 
it invested in Sears stock. 

* Fast Growth—If the trust plans are 
a problem now—and the Fulbright com- 
mittee didn’t sav yes or no—it’s a prob- 
lem that will multiply in the next few 
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vears. More and more pension plans 
are shifting from the insured type to 
the trust type, and the total volume of 
capital put aside for retirement is grow- 
ing. 

l'irm figures are hard to find, but 
informed estimates put contributions 
at $23-billion to $3-billion last year. 
The funds are also earning on their 
investments, and they are still so new 
that thev haven’t reached a time of 
normal pay-out. So they make an in- 
creasingly large net gain in total each 
vear—government and private studies 
currently are trying to determine just 
how much. 
¢Two Shifts—This week, Business 
WEEK reporters talked with officials of 
companies large and small to find out 
how pension funds are operated. They 
confirmed two trends: 

¢ From insured pension plans to 
programs administered by trustees. 

e In trustee-managed plans, from 
fixed-interest investments such as bonds 
to the variable income of common 
stocks. 

You can hear echoes of argument 
over both trends—in company board 
rooms, in Wall Street, in banks and 
insurance offices, as well as in the Ful- 
bright committee hearing room in 
Washington. 


|. Which Kind of Plan? 


It isn’t the first time that pension 
funds have changed character. 

Initially, a pension plan was usually 
an unsecured promise by management 
to pay 2 worker part of his salary after 


he had retired. Later, pensions became 
a part of union bargaining, and these 
promises by management were con- 
verted into contractual obligations. 

The most popular way for companies — 
to carry out these obligations was to 
buy group annuity insurance, paying 
premiums for stipulated amounts of re- 
tirement protection. 

Now companies are depositing similar 
payments with trustees—usually banks 
—in annual amounts worked out by 
actuaries but without involving insur- 
ance policies. 

The trustee manages the investment 
of such a fund in return for an admin- 
istrative fee. 
¢ Who’s Ahead?—If the figures of Mec- 
Cloy and Funston are correct, non- 
insured plans—dollarwise—are already 
in the majority. Whether or not they 
are, their rate of increase is impressive. 
A book, Pension Planning, Experience, 
and Trends, by Roger Vaughn and 
Walter J. Couper (Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, 1954) re- 
ports that 90% of pension plans in 
1938 were insured, and only 62% in 
1952. 

The insurance companies aren’t tak- 

ing this competition lying down. They 
insist that many companies, especially 
the smaller ones, are being sold a bill 
of goods by the banks and trust com- 
panies, and they warn of the dangers of 
investing retirement funds outside the 
list of securities approved for insurance 
companies. 
e Even So—Nevertheless, many com- 
panics told BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
that they are joining the shift to trust 
funds. 

“About 25% of the pension funds 
here are trusteed,” said a Rochester 
(N. Y.) reporter. “Banks are aggres- 
sively selling trusteed pensions. On the 
day I called, one trust officer was show- 
ing a company exccutive how he could 
cover 250 more employees for the same 
money he now pays an insurance com- 
pany.” 

From Seattle: “The focus here is on 
tiusteeing of pension funds, as provid- 
ing a better return on the money.” 

From Los Angeles: “One aircraft 
company is seriously considering switch- 
ing to a trustee program ‘because an 
insurance company doesn’t make as 
much money for you as an intelligent 
trustee can.’”” 

From Boston: “An engineering com- 
pany that employs 800 has undergone 
a sizable growth in the last five years, 
so it has switched to a trusteed plan to 
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Oly Che applicant 
can fill this job 


Who is this super-salesman? Trade Mark Service in the ‘Yellow Pages’ 
of telephone directories! It’s the ideal way to help your national ad- 
vertising create sales on the local level. 

Here’s how Trade Mark Service works: Your trade-mark appears 
over a list of your local outlets in 40 million directories across the 
nation . . . or those in selected local markets. The Goodyear Trade 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUSSER 
PRODUCTS 
Call the G. T. M. 

Goodyear | — ees Mao- 

BELTING — V-belts, transmission, conveyer, 

Clevator and ether industrial rebeer proaucts 

“WHERE TO CALL” 
DISTRICT OFFICE 








THIS EMBLEM IN YOUR ADVERTISING 
MEANS MORE BUSINESS FOR YOUR DEALERS 
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Mark heading at left shows how 
this advertiser directs prospects to 
its field representatives. 

Bet you never knew a more ef- 
fective way to tell the buying pub- 
lic where your product is sold! 
There’s more to the ‘Yellow Pages’ 
story. Get full information from the 
Trade Mark Service representative. 
Call him today at your local tele- 
phone business office. 







Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 
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gain the benefits of earnings in common 
stock investments.” 

Similar reports came from all parts 
of the country. 

Of course, some big companies—like 
B. F. Goodrich—still stick with all 
insured plans. 


ll. The Greater Return 


Still rightly or wrongly, management? 
expresses a growing conviction that 
trusteed plans, properly managed, (1) 


provide greater flexibility and more con- 
trol over how the funds are invested, 
(2) cost the companies less in direct 
contributions because the investments] 
earn more, and (3) hedge against future 
labor demands for more benefits as 
long-term inflation cuts into the pur 
chasing power of pensions (common 
stock values and dividends would pre 
sumably rise, in time of inflation, as 
the purchasing power of dollars de 
clined). 

Insurance companies have won some 
oncessions from regulating agencies, 
But they are still tightly restricted on 
how they can invest their money. In 
some states, they can invest in commof 
stocks, for example, but only on 
limited list of shares and in limited 
amounts. 

Pension trusts are under no sucil 
limitations. The law generally co 
strains them only to shun such invest 
ments as a prudent man would avoid 
e Comparison—Insurance companieg 
contend that the trusts’ estimates of r 
turn on investment are too rosy. Ex@ 
perience is still too brief to prove whé 
is right in the long run. 

Chase’s pension vice-president, Es 
mond Gardner, has figures to show, 
however, that a wisely invested pension 
fund can count on getting a return at 
least two percentage points higher than 
an insurance company can. Most per 
sion officers who talked to BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters said they would be dis 
appointed if a trust fund didn’t eam 
considerably over 4%. Insurance com 
panies average approximately 34% these 
days. 

e Insurance Strategy—Insurance com 
panies are fighting back to get on even 
terms with the trustee funds: 

e They want federal tax laws 
changed so that income from their pen 
sion investments is tax-free, just as it 
is for the trusts. 

¢ They have established such plans 
as deposit administration, in which 4 
fund is managed with some of the free 
dom trustees have and an annuity, 
paid up, isn’t purchased until the cov 
ered employee retires. 

e They are moving toward variable 
annuities, in which as much as half d 
the premiums may be allocated, at the 
employee’s option, to investment ™ 
common stocks. These plans are similat 
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Photo courtesy Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Company 


Putting a tough hide on steel! 


Mention “ammonia” and most people will think of smelling 
salts. The farmer may think of fertilizer. Others may think of 
refrigeration or explosives. But to men who work with steel, 
ammonia means the way of putting an unbelievably tough hide 
on finished steel parts. 

While ammonia serves the steel industry in several important 
applications, one of the most dramatic is nitriding. In this 
process, ammonia is used at high temperature to give steel a 
surface up to 10 times harder and more wear-resistant than 
non-treated steel. At the same time, nitriding provides a 
minimum of warpage to the treated steel and increases the 
resistance to fatigue and corrosion. 

While nitriding requires from 30 to 120 hours and may 
increase the cost of the steel parts many times, the investment 
pays off in greatly increased life and far better performance 
of such products as engine cylinder barrels, boring bars, shafts, 
gears and couplings. 

Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of chlorine, alkalies 
and related chemicals, supplies ammonia to American industry 
for its varied applications. 


HOW NITRIDING IS DONE 


The finished machine parts to be hardened are 
placed in a vessel sealed against access of air, which 
is then filled with ammonia gas. At a temperature 
of about 1000° F. the ammonia breaks down into 
nitrogen and hydrogen. The nitrogen reacts di- 
rectly with the iron and other metallic elements 
present, forming complex nitrides which are ab- 
sorbed in the surface of the steel. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22: PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED 
CHEMICALS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 
and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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RED-GIANT 
features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 60 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 












Write for the full facts today. 





INVINCIBLES 


clean 
everywhere 
Sr 
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WAREHOUSE 
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Regardless of the type of your business, 
Invincible Industrial Vacuum Cleaners can 
remove all of the dust and dirt. Invincibles 
help keep your entire facilities cleaner, safer, 
more healthful and productive. 


OFFICE 


Invincibles can also save you time and 
money by reclaiming and conveying scores 
of industrial materials other than dust and 
dirt. Over 100,000 Invincibles now in use. 


Send for your free Booklet which 
tells the Invincible story. 








VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO. 


DOVER, OHIO 





to the College Retirement Equities 
Fund (BW—Dec.11'54,p101). 

¢ Investment Mix—Even the freest 
trust funds don’t ordinarily go over- 
board on common stock investment, 
though an occasional company puts 
100% into equities. An average in the 
companies covered in the BUSINESS 
WEEK survey would probably be 20% 
to 25% in common stocks. 

Trust officers in big New York banks 
don’t bat an eye, though, when they 
talk of boosting pension investments 
in common stock up to 35% or even 
50%. And management people who 
once argued that pension funds should 
be managed as conservatively as an 
insurance company’s investments now 
agree that a portfolio of 50% in bonds, 
50% in common stocks is not risky. 


lll. Managing the Funds 


Many big funds, such as Sears, Roe- 
buck’s and U S. Steel Corp.'s, are self- 
administered trusts. The U.S. Steel 
fund had a balance of $638-million at 
the end of 1954, about $100-million 
more than a vear earlier. With the ad- 
vice of a staff of investment experts 
hired in 1950, officers of the company 
—acting as trustees of the fund—deter- 
mine what investments to make. 

Generally, though, a bank admin- 
isters the trust funds, consulting the 
company on the kind of portfolio it 
wants. 
¢ New Convert—This: year, Standard 
Oil Co. (Ind.) will shift from a partly 
insured, partly trusteed group of pen- 
sion funds to fully trusteed programs. 
An annuity committee made up of 
the board chairman, financial vice-presi- 
dent, and treasurer now meet regularly 
with staff experts to suggest bonds and 
stocks for the trustee to buy or sell. 

Standard of Indiana maintains its 
portfolio at about 65% in fixed-interest 
securities and 35% in common stock. 
To keep this ratio, it sold stock last 
vear so as to offset the rise in prices of 
common. Earlier this vear, it was in a 
position to buy when the price slide 
cropped the value of its common shares 
below 35% of the total fund. 
¢ Favored Stocks—Many companies are 
touchy about what’s in their portfolios 
—U.S. Steel won’t even tell vou its 
ratio of holdings—but a big fund is 
likely to have a much broader list of 
stocks than what the Street calls “the 
favored 50.” A bank economist re- 
marked: “Every trust has its own blue- 
chip list. The number eligible for pur- 
chase will run as high as 200 or 300 
stocks.” 
¢ Hand on the Reins—When_ insur- 
ance companies handled the majority 
of retirement funds, management had 
little or nothing to say about the use to 
which they were put. Now, through the 
spread and growth of trusteed plans, 


management finds itself with more of 
the responsibility and authority for a 
field of investment that is coming to 
have great financial influence 


IV. Power of the Funds 


It’s this influence that has some 
students of the pension problem won- 
dering. 

From BUSINESS WEEK'S survey, it is 


clear that any doubts that once ex- 
isted in management’s mind about 
whether such funds are eligible for 
stock investment have pretty much 
disappeared. As long as there is no 
violent market break—and gradual infla- 
tion continues to be the best economic 
bet—the trend toward common stock 
investment will continue. 

This raises a number of questions. 
For instance, in his Fulbright testi- 
mony, New York investment banker 
Ferdinand Eberstadt said: “It appears 
to me that any trend as a result of 
which these [funds] . . . contro] a large 
part of our business is socially and eco- 
nomically a very undesirable thing.” 
¢ Controlling Votes—Apparently he 
was alluding to the fact that when a 
pension trust buys common stock it 
also buys the stock’s voting rights. It’s 
possible, considering the size of the 
funds, for managers of some pension 
trusts to gain voting control of (l) 
their own company or (2) one or more 
other companies. In fact, this has hap- 
pened several times. 

So far, there are few signs of any 
inajor abuse of trust funds. But Bust 
NESS WEEK did find one company that 
bought control of another through its 


pension trust and immediately put 
three of its officers on the board of 
directors. 


Generally, though, management sets 
up rules for its trusts, banning pur 
chase of the company’s own stock and 
limiting investment in any other com- 
pany to only minor proportions of its 
outstanding stock. 
¢ Labor’s Role—This freedom of invest- 
ment has another facet. In most im 
stances, employees or their unions have 
the right to help administer the pen 
sions only through grievance procedures 
or negotiations. 

But there are hints that labor may 
demand a more active role in what is 
done with the money before it is paid 
out for retirement. 

A Buffalo corporation, now negotiat- 
ing new pension benefits to replace a 
contract signed five years ago, said: 
“The unions may be five years smartet 
and want some say-so.” 

Experts also see the possibility of 
legislative regulations on investments 
aimed at (1) forcing pension trusts to 
diversify investments and (2) prevent 
ing the trusts from taking effective com 
trol of companies. 
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WATER: 


99.99998% Pure Water for 


Ordinary water with just the dirt and 
hardness removed was good enough for 
old-time boilers. But today’s efficient 
plants operate at high steam pressures 
... up to 2600 lb. psi. Future plants 
will operate at 5000 psi. and up! 

® At high pressures any mineral ele- 
ment in the water causes trouble. For 
example: The few parts per million of 
dissolved silica in practically all water, 
while harmless for drinking, builds up 
as a glass-like deposit on turbine blades 
... impairs the balance and efficiency 
of the turbine. 

® Simplified flow sheet shows how a 
muddy river water might be demin- 
eralized: The Precipitator, with coag- 
ulants and other chemicals from the 
feeders, takes out mud, most suspended 





(Advertisement) 


Modern power plants require ‘‘ultra-pure’’ water for their high- 


pressure boilers. To provide it... 
equivalent of commercially distilled water . 

















matter and hardness. (This clarified 
water is adequate for the cooling-water 
system .. . cooling tower, condenser.) 
Next—the filters remove final traces of 
suspended matter. The cation ex- 
changer takes out metallic ions (cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, iron, etc.). 
The degasifier removes carbon dioxide 
(formed in the cation exchanger). The 
anion exchanger takes out chlorides, 
sulfates, etc. and silica. The deaerating 
heater preheats the water for the boiler 
and removes corrosive gases. 

Depending on the condition of the 
raw water and the type of demineraliz- 
er, total solids are often reduced to less 
than 0.2 parts per million! 


@ Oldest and largest U. S. firm in the 
business, The Permutit Company, de- 


new equipment produces the 


.. at far lower cost! 

















Power Plants 


signs and builds complete water-condi- 
tioning systems like that shown above 
for leading utilities and industrial power 
plants. Other Permutit installations are 
reducing costs or improving products 
for almost any industry you can name. 
For advice on any water conditioning 
problem, simple or complex, write: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-4, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





PERMUTIT’ 


chymes with “‘compute it’ 


WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 





NO. 1 FAN of the Oilers is company 
Pres. Kenneth S$. Adams, Jr., who regards 


team as executive training. 
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PLAY BY NIGHT, work by day is the routine for Ada Oil Co. employees 


(No. 21) and Art Helms (No. 12). 


Peoria Cats provide the opposition 


1 this game, 


Jules Mungier 


ON T 
Chet 


Today's Ballplayers-| To 


The pictures above all show em- 
ployees at work for Ada Oil Co. of 
Houston. In the basketball season, from 
mid-November to late March, these spe- 
cialists spend almost as much time on 
sports duty as in office and field work, 
and Pres. Kenneth S. “Bud” Adams, Jr. 
(left) feels the company is getting a 
good money’s worth out of them. 

Ada Oil is one of many companies 


that adver- 
ompanies, 
n for their 
t helps a 
ind knows 
| court. In 
basketball is 
less space, 


that hire athletes for tea 
tise their names. Like oth 
Ada Oil doesn’t employ 
athletic prowess alone—! 
job applicant if he’s 6 ft 
his way around a basketba 
company-sponsored sport 
favored because it requi 
equipment, and manpo than, say, 
football or baseball. 
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ON THE JOB are the Ada Oilers’ coach “Shocky” Needy, left, who is also Ada’s per- 
sonnel director, and his assistant, Mungier (also in picture at left). 


ime 


ON THE WAY to a game, two Oilers wear the company’s off-court uniform. Center ‘ 
Chet Noe, 6 ft. 7, dwarfs guard Ted Owens, who stands only 6 ft. 1. Memphis 8, Tennessee 


Tomorrow's Executives 


* Value Received—Bud Adams _ looks 
on his basketball team as a source of 
future executive material and as a gen- 
eral morale builder. 

“I think an intelligent athlete does 
better in post-collegiate life than a smart 
grind,’” says Adams. “And team spirit 
makes for a better organization. Here at 
Ada, we have an esprit de corps 
centered around the Ada Oilers 
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ack the man from mae 


He carries knowledge from 
many countries under his hat! 


A problem on ground water develop- 
ment solved in Paris, France, may be 
the answer to a similar problem in 
Paris, Tennessee. This hard earned, 
factual knowledge, gained the world 
over, is available without cost or obli- 
gation to industry, agriculture and 
municipality. 




















It’s sound business judgement on any 
question that relates to water to “ask 
the man from Layne.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


; 





that ties my organization together.” 
Besides, the Ada Oilers play in the 


National Industrial Basketball League 
(they tied for third this season), and Water Wells 
the company name is mentioned Vertical Turbine Pumps 


oftener on the sports pages of the 





nation’s newspapers than on the busi- Water Treatment 
ness pages. The team costs Ada Oil 

about $15,000 a year, but Adams says Layne Associate Companies 
he doesn’t know any other way to buy Throughout the World 
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220 h.p.! 3912” long! 
1211 Ibs. with accessories! 

See this compact power package 
perform in the amazing 
new Reo Trucks today! 
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WARRANTY 


GOLD COMET ENGINES 


When you buy Reo power, you buy insured performance. Insured up to 100,000 
miles or one year by Reo’s new iron-clad, factory-backed warranty. 

Reo’s 100,000 Mile Warranty covers Reo’s complete power range of rugged 
Gold Comet Engines—from gasoline and LP-Gas 6’s to Reo’s new 220 h.p. 
Gold Comet V-8’s, the most powerful V-8 truck engines ever built. 

Warranty covers engine models—255 OA, 292 OA, 331 OA, OH 160, OV 
195, OV 220, OH 160 LPG, 255 OA LPG, 331 OA LPG. Available through 
Reo Factory Branches, Distributors and Dealers nationwide. Buy Reo ... re- 
place with Reo. . . and be doubly sure of performance. 

See your Reo representative today for complete information. 








REO MOTORS, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 




















WHAT’S 






HAPPENED 


To 


FUSE BOXES? 


A FEW YEARS AGO every home with electricity had a fuse 
box. When a short circuit occurred you called for help — or 
changed the fuse yourself, sometimes with shocking conse- 
quences. This nuisance could be avoided by use of circuit 
breakers, but their cost was prohibitive. 

Then Federal Pacific developed and put into mass pro- 
duction the Stab-lok® circuit breaker. With this modern device, 
priced like fuse boxes, householders could be freed from fuses 
and enabled, after the trouble was cleared, to restore service 
with a flick of a switch. Today millions of homes have Stab- 
lok circuit breaker protection, and each month more than a 
hundred thousand others are being Stab-lok-equipped. 


Federal Pacific Electric Company is a nation-wide organization 
manufacturing a complete range of control and distribution 
equipment for electric light and power. 
Its dominant position in the field has 
been very largely won by engineered 
developments notable for efficiency and 
usefulness in service of the electrical 
industry and the public. 


FEDERAL PACIFIC 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 








MAIN OFFICE: 50 Paris St., Newark 1, N. J. 
Plants at Newark, N.J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas County, Texas; 
Scranton, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Santa Clara, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 











so much newspaper space for that 
amount of money. 

Ada Oil's sports program isn’t lim- 

ited to basketball. The company has a 
softball team in Houston’s City Indus- 
trial League, it sponsors a bowling 
league in Houston and a Little League 
baseball team in Wichita Falls, and 
Adams is also interested in boxing. 
e Recruiting—Ada does a business of 
$16-million a vear in oil: drilling, brok- 
ering, transporting, and marketing. It 
has more than 300 employees. Normal 
turnover and expansion make room for 
about 35 men a year in jobs that start 
at $275 to $350 a month, plus another 
25% or so in other benefits: use of car, 
expenses of car, a slice in a profit-shar- 
ing plan, etc. 

Of the 35 new men per year, 8 or 10 
come straight from college campuses; 
the rest are transfers from other oil 
companies. 

Since 1952, Ada has been averaging 
five new basketball players a year— 
getting half its annual take from June 
graduating classes at the colleges. These 
men are scouted on campus by Jerone 
(not Jerome) R. “Shocky” Needy, who 
doubles as Ada’s personnel director and 
basketball coach. 

Ada goes after established stars of 
college basketball--in four years, it has 
put cight All-Americans and six All- 
Conference choices on its payroll. The 
company looks, too, at the man’s per- 
sonality and academic record. It prefers 
cither a good temperament for sales 
work or a background in such majors as 
geology, enginecring, or business admin- 
istration. 
¢ Fitting Them In—Like other new- 
comers, the college basketball stars hired 
by Ada have to go through a six-week 
indoctrination. During this time, they 
learn the company’s operation from the 
ground up; after it, the personnel de- 
partment knows where to break them 
in, if they don’t already have training 
that points in a particular direction. 

Five players now are salesmen, one 1s 
in public relations, another in drafting, 
two others in the company’s 16-man 
geology office, and a former All-Amer- 
ican is in the marine division (tugs and 
oil barges). 
¢ Tough Grind—During the season, the 
basketball bovs work hard. They work 
their regular hours, then practice at 
least 24 hours on their own time. On 
game days, they are allowed to knock 
off at 2 p.m. instead of 4:30, so as to 
rest up for the evening game. 

Their only other rest on the com- 
pany’s time is on flights, in the Ada 
planes, to and from their four league 
games a year that are played away from 
Houston, plus a few exhibition or tour 
nament games in other cities. They 
play a 24-game league schedule and 5 
or 10 extra games. The company speci- 
fies that basketball must not keep the 
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layers away from their jobs more than 
30 work days per season. 

Adams concedes that the ballplaying 
workers don’t do as good a job during 
the basketball season as the regular em- 
ployees, because of the long hours they 
put in. But he sees their value as in- 
creasing fast after their three- or four- 
; year career on the Oilers. 

e Reward—The Ada Oil players are 
amateurs under National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union rules. They are paid for 
working for the company, not for play- 
ing basketball. The company provides 
their equipment, traveling expenses, 
and a distinctive form of mufti: an 
expensive camel’s-hair coat marked with 
Ada insignia, a Texas 10-gallon hat, 
and a $60 pair of cowboy boots (pic- 
ture, page 83). 

The main attraction to most of the 
players, though, is the encouragement 
of their ambition for executive jobs. 
Although professional players can get 
$20,000 a season, the Ada Oilers have 
lost only one man to the pro game, 
out of 20-odd hired since the recruiting 
policy began in 1952. 

A typical player is Jules Mungier, 
No. 21 in the picture on page 82. 
Mungier is a 6 ft. 4 in. forward on 
the Oilers. He plaved three vears at 
Spring Hill College in Alabama, was 
: twice named to the all-star team of the 

Gulf State Conference; he scored more 
than 1,300 points in his college career. 
Now he is Coach Needy’s assistant in 





personnel (picture, page 83). 
; Another man with a great collegiate 


5 record, a 6 ft. 8 in. center for Tulsa 
, University, got so interested in geologi- 
cal work that he played only one sea- 
son with the Oilers before turning to 





1 full-time geology at Ada’s Wichita Falls 
k office. 
y ¢The Way Up—Adams, who is the 
e son of K. §. Adams, chairman of Phil- 
- lips Petroleum Co., is only 33 years 
n old himself, but many of his execu- 
g tives, veterans of the oil business, are 
likely to retire in 8 or 10 years, That’s 
iS when Adams hopes his young ball 
,, players will be ready to fill some of 
n the vacancies. Eventually, he thinks, 
[- two out of five top executives will be 
d ex-ballplayers. 

* Where Cost Comes In—Meanwhile 
1e Adams, a former athlete at the Uniiver- 
rk sity of Kansas, enjoys rooting for his 
at team. Also in the National Industrial 
in Basketball League are such teams as the 
ck Peoria Cats, this year’s champions; the 
to Phillips 66ers (backed by Phillips Pe- 

troleum, which his father heads), the 

n- Goodyear Wingfoots of Akron, the 
da Allen-Bradleys of Milwaukee, and other 
ue topnotch company teams. 
m The Oilers’ home games are well- 
ur attended, grossing about $25,000 a year. 
ey All proceeds from home game admis- 
5 sions are turned over to Houston’s 
ci- Downtown Exchange Club for its youth 
he 
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The older and more experienced 

a manufacturer becomes, the more he 
appreciates that success is not solely 

a matter of producing a fine product at a 
fair price. Rather it is the sum total of 

all the services, great and small, which he 
renders to his customers day by day 

and throughout the years. 


THE 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA: OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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PREMIUM CRANE SERVICE 
AT ECONOMICAL PRICES 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are standardized, mass- 
produced cranes for average industrial service. They are 
priced far below other cranes for similar use, yet built 
into them are performance-proved features like those 
in “Shaw-Box” Heavy-Duty Cranes. 


Three-girder bridge construction eliminates whipping 
and skewing. Bridge and trolley wheels are fixed on 
axles that rotate on antifriction bearings. Spotting is 
easy and accurate with fast-acting brakes and variable 
speed control, operated by push buttons on floor-con- 
trolled cranes and by master switches on cage-controlled 
cranes. You get the smooth efficiency of ball or roller 
bearings, plus gearing that operates in oil in sealed 
housings. 


Put the dependable, economical service of a low-priced 
Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Crane into your 
operations. You’ll like the easy maintenance and the 
many protective features that safeguard man, load and 
crane. Capacities: 1 to 20 tons. Three basic types and 
three trolley styles available. Selection is easy. Write for 
Catalog 221 and make your choice. 


e 
“CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves. 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 





benefit fund. The $750 guarantee for 
games away from home doesn’t cover 
expenses, which include flying the team 
in the company’s Lockheed Lodestar, so 
the team winds up about $15,000 in 
the red each year. 

Adams writes off this annual subsidy 
as an investment in public and person- 
nel relations and as an expenditure for 
management development that the com- 
pany ought to be making anyway. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





More on mergers—SKF Industries, Inc., 
has bought control by stock purchase of 
Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, Ohio, 
to fill out its product line. Tyson is 
third in manufacture of tapered bear- 
ings after Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
and Bower Roller Bearing Co. . . . An- 
other merger fell through when Consoli- 
dated Foods Corp. said negotiations 
with Libby, McNeill & Libby have 
been discontinued. 
& 


Executive appraisals can be improved, if 
a sampling survey by Booz, Allen, & 
Hamilton is right. These management 
consultants checked 50 major com- 
panies, found only half of them used 
more than one man’s opinion in rating 
executives. Another 30% used several 
persons’ opinions to evaluate ability, 
and only 20% tried more scientific 
methods. 
e 


Three Harvard Business School retire- 
ments are due this year. Prof. Theodore 
H. Brown, business statistics, and Prof. 
Howard T. Lewis, marketing, are leav- 
ing the faculty Aug. 31. Dean Donald 
K. David announced earlier that he will 
retire this summer. 


Walter K. Bailey was elected president 
of Warner & Swasey Co., replacing 
Charles J. Stilwell, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

s 


American Locomotive Co., bent on di- 
versifying its traditional line of business, 
has picked Rear Adm. Wilson D. Leg- 
gett, Jr., as vice-president of engineer 
ing. He retires this week, as chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 


American Management Assn. is launch- 
ing three new periodicals in May to give 
its 20,000 members the latest informa- 
tion on first-line supervisory practices. 
There'll be an eight-page monthly bul- 
letin called Supervisory Development 
Today; an 80-page monthly manual, Su- 
pervisory Development Sourcebook; and 
a semiannual volume of research re 


ports. 
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THEY KNOW HOW it pays to specify coatings formulated with BAKELITE Resins 
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’ Coatings for impco bleach washers were made from BAKELITE 


paper-making equipment Vinyl Resins by Socony Paint Products Company, Metuchen, N. J. 
gets beforehand corrosion protection 


How did the new pulp and paper plant 
of Bowaters Southern Paper Corpora- 
tion, Calhoun, Tenn., make sure of min- 
imum maintenance for bleach washers 
anc other equipment? 

They used coatings based on 
BAKELITE Brand Vinyl Resins. 

The reason is well known. Wherever 
you find severe service conditions due 
to chemicals, gases, abrasion and other 
normally destructive agents, coatings 
made with BAKELITE Resins have dem- 
onstrated excellent durability and ex- 


tended service with minimum mainte- 
nance that means greater economy. 


Pulp and pa- SPECIFY COATINGS 


per plants re- 
quire just that BASED ON 
kind of coating service. You’re still 
money ahead when you specify coat- 
ings based on BAKELITE Resins, even BAKELITE 
when conditions aren’t so severe. Why 
pRand 


not get the facts . . . by sending for  : eeahieeied tinh igre 
names of suppliers and a free copy of * 

our booklet “BAKELITE Resin Coatings \ RESINS for COATINGS 
for Industry.” Write Dept. GN-62. » e 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [ag 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Bake ite and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 











Fort Pitt Bridge, now under con 
struction (left photo), and Mellon 
Square parking garage (right) are 
part of a $76.7-million program 
to ease the Smoky City’s traffic 
problems. This program forms the 
core of a construction boom that 
is resulting in new school and indus- 
trial research facilities, office build- 
ings, and slum clearance. It all adds 
up to... 


Round 2 in Pi 


When Pittsburgh's Gi lriangle 
underwent a face-lifting f years ago, 
the major single project s the de- 
velopment of the Gat Center 
tract. This is a 23-acre a1 the point 
of the Triangle. With t big office 
buildings erected on th that are 
only 82% occupied, Pittsburgh busi- 
nessmen have been wagg¢ their heads 
and predicting that off ding here 
was over for years to ¢ 
e Second Round—But is Pitts 
burgh plunges into a round of 
redevelopment that wi t $182.7 
million, the startling fact the Gate 
way Center will soon ie a bec 
hive of building activit rk already 
has begun on a $10-mil tate office 
building. And very short construc 
tion will get under wv building 





OFFICE BUILDING for state government 


is under construction in Gateway Center. 
Work will begin shortly on two more. 
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n Pittsburgh's Redevelopment 


for Pennsylvania Bell system and an- 
other for Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Land for the three buildings was 
sold by Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, which bought the 23-acre tract 
five years ago and put up the first 
three office buildings. To serve the 
new buildings, Equitable Life will 
build a parking garage on its Gateway 
property. 

Still another site in the Gateway 
Center has been reserved temporarily 
for a national engineering center. Ten- 
tatively, the founder engineering so- 
cieties have agreed to move from New 
York to Pittsburgh. If they do, a Gate- 
way site is one of a half dozen pledged 
for the new building. And there is 
talk a hotel might be put up in the 


STORE ADDITION is under way at Kaufman’s, but that doesn’t 
stop Pittsburgh’s biggest department store from doing business 
as usual. W. T. Grant also is building store downtown. 
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vicinity if the Gateway site should be 
chosen. 


|. Shift in Emphasis 


But the office building spree in the 
Gateway Center, while the most surpris- 
ing (almost astonishing) aspect of re- 
development, is not typical of the new 
Golden Triangle renaissance. In the 
second round, the emphasis has shifted 
distinctly from monumental new office 
buildings to expressways and parking 
garages. 
¢ The Difference—And looking beyond 
the Triangle, the difference between 
Pittsburgh’s first and second redevelop- 
ment wave is even more striking. Out- 
side the city’s 315-acre highly developed 
business heart, construction of educa- 


tional and industrial research facilities 
is playing a major role in the present 
redevelopment. Industrial development 
in the second round has dropped off 
considerably from the first-round level. 
But slum clearance continues to ride 
high. 

Of the $182.7-million that will be 
eaten up by the new redevelopment 
program, $127.9-million will go for 
projects—under way or within a few 
months of groundbreaking—inside the 
Triangle or immediately adjacent to it. 
Other projects—which would be under- 
taken in a couple of years or for which 
plans have been spelled out fairly pre- 
cisely—will account for another $37.2- 
million. 

Pittsburgh’s original _ renaissance 
(BW—Jun.21’52,p170) was a $1.5-bil- 


RESEARCH CENTER at Monroeville is being completed by U. S. 
Steel. It is one of a number of industrial labs being constructed 
on outskirts of the city, which helps boost building activity. 
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Because editor Waldo G. Bowman left 
the Remagen Bridge a few minutes be- 
fore it crashed into the Rhine, he was 
spared the fate of the many men who 
lost their lives in the disaster. It is 
probably his most-remembered experi- 
ence . . . but only one incident in the 
travel-filled career of a man whose 
business life has been devoted -to pro- 
viding his readers with an engineer’s 
eye view of the world’s great construc- 
tion projects. 

It’s been 32 years since Waldo was a 
star on the University of Kansas bas- 
ketball team. And today, this rangy 
engineer-reporter is as agile as ever. He 
has trekked through Iranian deserts, 
slogged through Mississippi Valley mud, 
clambered over European dam sites, 
climbed Manhattan skyscrapers. And, 
on summer weekends, you'll find him 
sailing over Long Island Sound in a 
boat about the size of a bath tub. 

As editor of Engineering News- 
Record, Waldo directs the work of 65 
engineering news correspondents in 





He missed eternity 


State capitals and major cities of the 
United States, plus 16 full-time editors 
and a staff of 47 office workers. Yet his 
hair and his temper are never ruffled. 
Nor do his many speaking engagements 
before engineering societies tax his 
strength or lessen his willingness toserve. 

In experience . . . in knowledge of his 
job . . . in ability to serve his readers, 
Mr. Bowman is typical of McGraw- 


Hill editors. They’re specialists. They | 


know their fields. They live with the 
problems of the men—within these 


fields—who look to them for accurate 


reporting and helpful information. 


Their “product” has to be good. } 


Editorial quality must be consistently 


maintained because every McGraw- 7 
Hill publication is sold to its subscrib- 5 
ers . . . bought because of the ability of 7 
McGraw-Hill editors to provide the 7 
kind of information that will help them © 
do a better job. That is why McGraw- 7 
Hill publications provide an alert, in-7 
terested audience for the advertiser's} 


sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


HENS, 
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minutes! 


Waldo G. Bowman received his degree in Civil Engineering from the University of Kansas, after which 
he attended Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. He is a former director of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and is, at present, Treasurer of the United Engineering Trustees. 
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Why take chances on human 
errors and illegible writing in 
recording essential weights? 
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PRINTWEIGH 
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PRINT YOUR WEIGHTS 





TO CONTROL 





Toledo Printweigh Scales meet 
your needs today for closer cost 
control! Stop human errors in 
reading, remembering, record- 
ing... provide accurately printed 
weights with split-second speed 
... accurately recorded! 
Printweigh Scales available in 


a full range of capacities for 


YOUR COSTS 


ticket, sheet or strip records. 44 
new features include... new 


. double- 


pendulum mechanism in one- 


clean-line design . . 
piece sector design . . . lifetime 
fulcrum. Send for new condensed 
catalog No. 2001. Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. aii. 








lion undertaking. But this figure in- 
cluded a lot of non-Pittsburgh items— 
the western extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, and numerous flood 
contro] dams miles away from the city. 

What might properly be called the 
“first round” did put about $121-mil- 
lion directly into the Triangle. Almost 
all of it went into new buildings. If 
you stretch the Triangle to include proj- 
ects adjacent and directly related to it, 
then the second round’s $127.9-million 
will top the first round total 


ll. Parkways and Garages 


Trying to unsnarl Pittsburgh’s traffic 

problem will account for one-third of 
the redevelopment program. Construc- 
tion plans call for spending $58-million 
on expressways and related structures 
and $18.7-million for four parking 
garages. 
e Super Parkway—Pet project of the 
whole redevelopment scheme is the 
30-mi. Penn-Lincoln Parkway. It was 
started in the first round. Starting east 
of the city, the parkway funnels traffic 
of two major east-west highways down- 
town. West and south of the city, it 
picks up traffic and carries it well be- 
vond the metropolitan area. These two 
sections of four-lane, high-speed ex- 
pressway have been in service for a 
couple of years. 

To be completed is a three-mile con- 
necting link that will bring traffic to 
and through the Triangle, and then 
carry it across the Monongahela River 
on a new bridge and through Mt. 
Washington via a new tunnel. 

Construction has begun on the Fort 
Pitt Bridge, which replaces an existing 
structure. It will connect with the 
Duquesne Heights Tunnel. But al- 
readv these problems have cropped up: 

e Plans for the new bridge don’t 
include trolley tracks and the existing 
bridge, which has them, will be tom 
down. So Pittsburgh Railways is mak- 
ing a fuss because it doesn’t want to 
shift to buses on its West End system. 

e And some South Hills legislators 
are fighting against the imposition of 
tolls on the Duquesne Heights Tun- 
nel. Giving rise to complaints is the 
fact that the Parkway East has a toll- 
free tunnel. But the State Highway 
Department says the Parkway West 
tunnel has to pay its own way or be put 
off for a dozen years or more. 

Completion of this section of the 
parkway is a couple of years away. 

To alleviate the other half of the 
trafic problem—parking space—four 
garages to take care of 2,900 cars are 
planned or under construction. Work 
has begun on three of them and the 
fourth is the one Equitable Life intends 
to put up in the Gateway Center. 
¢ Parking Projects—Costliest of the 
three under construction is the Mellon 
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New Prudential 
Building to 
burn coal the 
modern way 


Ultra-modern in all respects, the new 41- 
story building of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America in Chicago incor- 
porates the latest developments in design, 
fixtures and construction. This beautiful 
structure will be completely air-condi- 
tioned and will offer its occupants all 
possible conveniences. 


Among those conveniences will be 
Prudential’s heating system, as up-to-date 
as the building itself. This most modern 
building in the country will burn coal. 
Cleanly. Efficiently. And its completely 
automatic coal handling and burning in- 
stallation will provide sure, even heat 
economically under all conditions. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you’re planning to modernize your 
plant or build a new one—or if you are 
just interested in cutting fuel costs—find 
out how coal, burned the modern way, 
compares to other fuels. Why not talk toa 
consulting engineer or your nearest coal 
distributor. Their advice may save you 
thousands of dollars each year. 


facts you should know about coal 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give 
you 10% to 40% more steam per dollar. 


Automatic coal and ash handling systems 
result in a virtually labor-free plant. 


Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust 
or smoke problems when coal is burned with 
modern equipment. 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the 
lowest-cost fuel available. 


Between America’s vast coal reserves and 
mechanized coal production methods, you can 
count on coal being plentiful and its price 
remaining stable. 


For further information or additional 
case histories showing how other plants 
have saved money burning coal, write to 
the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Naess & Murphy —Architects and Engineers 
George A. Fuller Co.— General Contractor 
H. P. Reger & Co.—Heating Contractor 


























ANNUAL SAVINGS 


COMPUTER tells at a glance 
how many dollars you can save an- 
nually through scientific placement of water 
coolers. Reverse side dials the most efficient water 
& cooler for your needs. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Water Cooler Plan 
Saves Hundreds of Dollars 


If you employ as few as 50 people, 
the Westinghouse PAY WAY PLAN can 
show you how to save up to $350 a year! 
Based on time and motion studies, it shows 
how to save time and money consumed 
in extra steps to the water cooler. 

To help you estimate the money you can 
save with this plan, Westinghouse offers 
you a handy FREE Computer. To get your 
FREE Computer, plus a copy of the 
Westinghouse Pay Way Plan Booklet, 
call your Westinghouse Water Cooler 
Distributor today. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. Or 
write: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


ONLY WESTINGHOUSE WATER COOLERS 
have all of these quality features: 

Dual Electric Control . . . finger-tip plus toe-tip 
operation (at no extra cost). Automatic Stream 
Height Regulator . . . no spurt . . . no splash! 
Patented Pre-Cooler . . . increases capacity 
up to 60%. Exclusive Super Sub-Cooler . . . 
sub-cools the refrigerant for greater efficiency. 
Time-tested Compressor . . . durable, re- 
liable, economical. Solenoid-Actuated Bub- 
bler Valve . . . for longer life without leaks. 
5-Year Guarantee Plan. 





you CAN 8& SURE...1F + Westi nghouse 





Square project (cover). It will provide 
parking space for pedestrians and mo- 
torists alike. An underground structure 
will serve as a haven for 900 cars, while 
up above will be a park where people 
can linger. 

A few blocks away two other garages 
are in the works. One, to be operated 
by Kaufman’s, the town’s largest de- 
partment store, will accommodate 86+ 


cars. The other will berth 528 more. 


lll. Eradicating the Slums 


Another big chunk of redevelopment 
spending—about $41 .5-million—has been 
earmarked for eradicating obsolescent 
and deteriorating buildings. 

The major project will be demolition 
of 103 acres of slums that sprawl up 
and away from the base of the Triangle 
(BW—Apr.11’53,p70). The develop- 
ment of the area, which is known as 
the Lower Hill, will take years. 
¢ Demolition—Immediate plans call for 
acquisition and demolition of slums 
that now are home to the city’s under- 
privileged. The first of about 8,000 
residents will have to move when the 
$22-million demolition and clearing 
project starts this summer. 

When the area is cleared, the city 
will sell the land to private redevelop- 
ers. It expects to recoup about $8-mil- 
lion this way. To make up for most of 
the rest of money it is laying out for 
the project, the city hopes to get a fed- 
eral grant of $10-million. The state 
has promised to kick in $1-million. 

The Pittsburgh city fathers had to 
go to court to get a green light for a 
$14-million new housing project for 
dislocated families from the Lower Hill. 
The project will be erected on Pitts- 
burgh’s north side beginning this sum- 
mer. The project was to have been 
started some two years ago—so it would 
be ready for the Lower Hill dislocation. 
But north side residents near the site 
raised a how] and went to court to fight 
the project, which they said would 
crowd a “good residential’ area. The 
court backed the city, 

Other redevelopment projects in the 
Triangle include railroad moderniza- 
tion, department store building, and 
park development. 


IV. Schools and Labs 


Well removed from the Triangle—in § 
residential Oakland and __ scattered ® 
around the periphery of the city—there’s 
about $41-million worth of construction 
in progress for education and research. 

University of Pittsburgh accounts for 
the major share. It’s erecting a $1> 
million structure to house its Schools} 
of the Health Professions—Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Nursing. | 

Also under construction at Pitt now | 
are structures for its Graduate School 9 
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To manufacturers whose building 
products are competing for a place in the 
more than a million homes, farm build- 
ings, schools, apartments, office and pub- 
lic buildings that are going up this year, 
Revere Aluminum offers attractive new 
opportunities. 

t offers the ultimate user the advantage 
of strong, light-weight products that are 
high in serviceability and attractiveness 
and low in their need of upkeep. It offers 
the manufacturer almost unlimited scope 
in design plus the competitive feature of 
ready workability for low-cost and 
fast production. 

Revere Aluminum is available in the 
forms of tube, extruded products, coiled 
and flat sheet, circles, blanks, awning 
stock, bus bar, forgings, Lockseam tube, 
rolled shapes, and foil. Revere Copper 


and Brass Incorporated, Founded by 
Paul Revere in 1801, 230 Park Avenue. 
New York 17. N. Y. 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-B-C’s 


AlUMinun B Rass COPprR 
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Gace Commerctat Creoit 








ExperiENce has proved that CommerciAL CREDIT is 
usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 
available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 
ComMeErciAL Crepit provides funds continuously (if needed) 


without negotiations for renewals. 


| Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
| 5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
| simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
| ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there 
| are no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 


and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorporaTION Office below. Just 
say, “I’d like more information about the plan described in 


Business Week.” 








Battimmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Curicaco 6—222 W, Adams St. 
| Los Ance.es 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E, 42nd St. 
| San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


| 
| A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 
: 


COMMERCIAL CreDiIT COMPANY 
| Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 
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of Public Health, a science building, 
and an engineering building. These 
buildings will add another $9-million 
to the university’s construction bill. 

Closer to the Triangle, Duquesne 
University is putting up a School of 
Law and Business building. 
¢ Research Centers—Industrial research 
accounts for probably another $1 5-mil- 
lion of construction, most of it outside 
the city limits. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. is erecting a $1.5-million center 
near its South Side Works. At Monroe- 
ville, U. S. Steel Corp. is finishing a 
huge research center. Not far away, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. is well 
along with a new center for its expand- 
ing research in Churchill Borough. 

At Harmarville, Gulf Oil Corp. is 
expanding its vast research center with 
an Automotive Products Laboratory. 
And at Springdale, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has opened a Paint Div. lab. 
¢More Plans—Pittsburgh’s second 
round—which in part is a continuation 
of the first—will be continued itself a 
year or two hence by several projects 
now marking time or just getting 
started. This new construction prob- 
ably will run to about $1 5-million. 

The largest item is a combined con- 
vention hall-sports arena-civic _ light 
opera center, estimated to cost $7-mil- 
lion. It will go up in the Lower Hill, 
at the edge of the Triangle, when the 
property is cleared. 

Close by it will be another major 
trafic aid—the Crosstown Parkway. 
When that’s done, there'll be high- 
speed highways completely around the 
Triangle, and a major traffic headache 
will have been erased. 


V. Third Round Problems 


With so many tangibles at hand, it’s 
easy to lose sight of the intangibles. 
Outstanding among these, thinking 
Pittsburghers agree, must be a serious 
thrust at the problem of industrial 
growth and diversification 

If there ever existed among Pitts 
burgh steelmakers the idea that large 
new employers should be kept out of 
town, lest they complicate the labor 
market, that concept is dead today. 
Pittsburgh steelmakers now would wel- 
come—and are trying to locate—some 
big new employers. The newcomers 
could do almost anything, but they'd 
be particularly welcome if they’d gobble 
up a lot of steel. 

Normally Pittsburgh produces more 
steel than its industries can use. So the 
city would find it much easier to com- 
pete with such deficit areas as Chicago 
and Detroit if it could lure some major 
fabricators to the area. 
¢ Labor Reputation—On this score, it 
faces some problems just as real as traf 
fic and slums. One of them is the city’s 
reputation as a “strike-happy” city. 
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Quite few Pittsburghers who are 
well-informed on labor say this isn’t 
really true. Still, the city has that 
reputation—and it’s not wholly a pipe 
dream. 

And it still has the problem of ter- 
rain. The area is hilly and chopped up 
by streams and abrupt, unlivable hills. 
It’s no mean problem today to find a 
site large, flat, and low enough to be 
accessible to railway freight movement. 

These problems—involving industrial 
growth, labor, and land—might be called 
the major worries facing the third round 
of Pittsburgh’s renaissance. Already you 
can see indications that the third round 
may be pretty intensively under way 
right now. And the current program is 
opening up new possibilities for it. 

The Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development, which has made 
a massive contribution to the entire 
Pittsburgh renaissance, apparently be- 


The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 1.7% From Last Year 





ee a Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 

he 1955 | 1954| 1954 

1. Boston —0.1% | 256.8 | 261.0 | 257.0 

2. New York  —2.9% | 270.5 | 274.0] 278.7 

"3. Philadelphia —0.6% | 263.8 | 267.3 | 265.3 

4. Cleveland +0.3% | 297.2 | 296.3 | 296.4 

5. Richmond +6.2% | 325.1 | 329.3] 306.2 

6. Atlanta +5.1% | 377.3 | 378.6 | 359.0 

7. Chicago +0.9% | 308.8 | 309.6 | 306.1 

8. St. Louis +1.6% | 298.9 | 297.1 | 294.3 

9. Minneapolis +1.4% | 318.7 | 320.6 | 314.2 

10. Kansas City +3.4% | 381.6 | 375.5 | 368.9 

11. Dallas — +5.5% | 430.3 |424.7 | 407.7 
12. San Francisco +5.2% | 345.0 | 342.0] 327.9 
Nation +1.7% | 311.2 | 311.9 (306.0 
1941 aes Am, adjusted for seasonal. January fi igures preliminary; | 
December revised. Bee ee “5H 
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lieves now that industrial redevelop- 
ment is about as important as any single 
phase of the continuing program here. 
It’s working hard on the problem right 
now. More specifically, the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie RR announced Mar. 4 
a 140-acre industrial district 13 miles 
from the city, lying between its lines 
and the Pennsylvania Turnpike. It’s 
the first railroad-sponsored, planned in- 
dustrial district in the area‘ 

Whenever the community tackles 
the third round in earnest, it will have 
a few advantages to sell. For the city 
already has bought and paid for a num- 
ber of things that become more impor- 
tant almost daily. It has smoke control 
now, and flood control, and what will 
soon be an excellent highway net. 
Pittsburghers figure they can sell quite 
effectively these and other tangible 
products of the first two rounds of re- 
development. 
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STRONGER—LONGER LIFE! 


Another addition to the famous 
Yellow Strand family—the new 
“POWERSTEEL!”’ Made of higher 
carbon content steel, new 
“POWERSTEEL” is 15% stronger, 
assures longer life. It withstands 
shock, resists wear. Preformed, 
with Independent Wire Rope Core, 
“POWERSTEEL” is a heavy-duty, 
crush-resistant rope, designed for 
long service. 

Yellow Strand ‘‘POWERSTEEL” 
was proved in military service in 
World War II. Its long life has 
been established on rugged log- 
ging operations. Broderick & Bas- 
com is now presenting this higher 
quality rope to industry. Check on 
Yellow Strand ‘‘POWERSTEEL” for 
your tough jobs — where extra 
strength is needed. See your Brod- 
erick & Bascom distributor, or 
write direct. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 

4203 Union Blvd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Yellow Stara 
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and linking four countries bordering Russia is part of Western plans for . . . 


Keeping Reds Out of Mid East 


I'he Middle East is less vulnerable to 
Communist pressure today than at any 
time since World War II. That’s de- 
spite the perennial signs of trouble, 
such as the current Arab-Israeli fracas 
in the U.N. and the rampant political 
intrigue in the Arab capitals. 

This improved outlook is largely the 
result of a shift in U.S. policy that 
came about three years ago. At that 
time, Washington decided not to look 
any longer to the Arab League for 
stability for the whole area. That had 
been British policy. Instead, the U.S. 
concentrated on building a_ military 
shield against the Communists in the 
so-called “northern tier” of Middle East 
states (map), which includes only one 
Arab country, Iraq. We also tried to 
back military power with an Anglo- 
American program of economic aid for 
the region’s primitive economies. 

Today there are unmistakable signs 
that the policy is getting somewhere: 

e The growing system of pro- 
Western alliances pivoting on a re- 
vitalized Turkey, the strongest power 
in the area. A Middle East Defense 
Organization (MEDO) is now being 


created to link the West’s friends there 
against Russian aggression. 

¢ The dwindling possibility of the 
“second round” in the Arab war against 
Israel. This has come in the wake of 
the disintegration of the anti-Western 
Arab League, and a growing awareness 
by the Arabs that Russia, not Israel, is 
the enemy. 

¢ The steady, if slow, economic 
progress in the area, especially in Iraq, 
reducing the danger of Communist 
subversion. Turkey’s trade is out of 
balance, and Egypt sees no solution to 
its pressing population problem. But 
these weak spots don’t alter the over- 
all situation. 
¢ Uphill Work—Washington has no 
illusions that the road ahead will be 
smooth. MEDO can never be another 
NATO, simply because of the inherent 
weaknesses in the Middle Eastern 
states. For a while at least, the Israel- 
Arab borders will remain a hotbed of 
critical incidents. 

What’s more, economic progress in 
the Arab world depends on vast agrar- 
ian reforms and rehabilitation programs, 
slow processes at best. Although West- 


em “oil islands’ in these primitive 
economies provide a basis for economic 
development, they also make for social 
unrest. They bring to the people of 
the area the knowledge, for the fist 
time in their history, that their life 
of misery and poverty isn’t inevitable. 
Oil technology has made them im 
patient for a better life in a hurry. And 
it has made them good targets for 
Communist propaganda 

e Grim Race—This poses a real prob 
lem for American policy in the Middle 
East: Can Western technology bring 
a higher standard of living before the 
Communists exploit the desire for 
better living to create chaos? 

The Communists had a golden op 
portunity just after World War I 
Under a wartime arrangement, the 
Russians had occupied Azerbaijan—the 
northwestern province of Iran and a 
key to the area. Turkey was weak. 
Britain was finding it more and mor 
dificult to hold the Suez Canal base, 
the center of Western power in the 
area. The Arab states and Israel were 
at each other’s throats. But the Com 
munists muffed their chance—probably 
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because Moscow was afraid to push its 
advantage and risk an all-out war with 
the West. 

Since 1947, the picture gradually has 
changed, largely because of what the 
U.S. has accomplished in Turkey. The 
[ruman Doctrine firmed up the Turks, 
historically the best fighters in the area. 
A rearmed Turkey is now the eastern 
bulwark of NATO. Eight years of 
American aid (more than $1.5-billion) 
has produced (1) three armies of 375,- 
000 men; (2) a trained reserve of 4-mil- 
lion; (3) a Turkish air force that can 
put 1,000 planes in the air—including 
five wings of jets; and (4) some dozen 
NATO air and naval bases in the coun- 
try, now operating or being built. 

‘In the process, Turkey has neglected 
to check internal inflation and balance 
its trade. But it can count on the U.S. 
to cover its deficits. 
¢ Realignment—It’s on the rock of 
Turkish military strength, rather than 
on ephemeral Arab or Moslem unity, 
that the U.S. is building Middle East 
defense. 

Back in 1950, the Arabs, led by 
Egypt, turned down a U.S.-backed re- 
gional grouping. For a while the West 
was stymied. But by June, 1953, Secy. 
of State Dulles had started building 
another kind of alignment—one based 
on Turkey. This new policy aimed at 
linking Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakis- 
tan. 

That grouping is rapidly taking shape. 
Turkey signed an alliance with Pakis- 
tan last April. The next month the 
U.S. signed a military aid pact with 
Pakistan. Next came the signing of 
the Turkey-Iraq mutual defense pact 
this February, leaving Iran the only gap. 

Today, the pro-West government in 
leheran—already receiving military aid 
from the U.S.—is merely waiting for 
public opinion to catch up before it 
puts Iran in the lineup, too. With 
Iran in, MEDO would come into ex- 
istence, in fact if not in name. It 
would be anchored in the west on 
Turkey, a NATO member, and in the 
east on Pakistan, a member of the 
Southeast Asia Defense Organization 
(SEADO). Then you will have a solid 
military block between the Russians 
and the half of the world’s oil that is 
located in the Middle East. 

* Shift—As this new pattern developed, 
the West became less and less depend- 
ent on the great British base at Suez. 
That explains why Winston Churchill’s 
government was willing to turn the 
Suez base over to the Egyptians. 

The West hoped this gesture would 
be enough to erase old British-Egyptian 
antagonisms and bring Egypt into the 
alliance. That hasn’t happened yet— 
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CONTINENTAL POWER 
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MMe Lichaels 


Display 


Whatever you make or sell, you can J 
arouse interest in your products quickly, and stimu- Iy @ 
late sales by exhibiting them in Michaels Time-Tight Aes, ] NU, 


Display Cases. These cases are used by many manu- 


facturers; by concerns who give premiums for the 
purchase of merchandise (as illustrated above); for 
displaying any number of items that sell through 
retail outlets. (44 2S 


Many styles are available—wall, aisle, table, sus- 







pended, recessed, and special cases. Visibility is per- 

fect, and Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with NI 
Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility of —» 
theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and mois- - 


ture. Why not explore the possibilities of using 
Michaels cases. We'll be glad to send literature which 
contains complete data. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC., P.O. Box 668-B, Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many ferrous and nonferrous metal products 








Here's How 


YOU CAN GET 
FASTER, 
MORE EFFICIENT 


Sub-Coutract Sewice 


Since 1906, Bridgwater has made the specialized skills and 
, facilities of its three large plants available to responsible 
manufacturers for outside production of machine components 
or complete assemblies. Today, many manufacturers—in many 
phases of industry—depend on Bridgwater to produce much 
of their contract machining rapidly, and at favorable cost. 


Write for our booklet 
on your letterhead. Its 
fully illustrated pages 
give you complete facts 
about the Bridgwater 
organization and its 
manufacturing facilities 
and experience. 
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because Cairo’s military junta doesn’t 
think it can swing Egyptian public 
opinion, fed for 30 years on anti-British, 
anti-Western propaganda, into line, 
What’s more, the Egyptians hold a 
grudge against the U.S. for what they 
believe was the U.S. sponsorship of 
the Jewish state in Palestine. 

e Split—Now that Iraq is in the alli- 
ance, there is another complicating 
factor. When Iraq signed a pact with 
Turkey, it split the Arab League wide 
open. It was also a challenge to Egypt's 
traditional leadership of the Arabs, 
which dates back to the beginning of 
the last century. 

That’s why the other Arab states are 
now in such a hassle over whether they 
will follow Iraq’s lead and go with the 
West, or stick with the Egyptians and 
stav “neutral.” The Egypt-Iraq struggle 
for leadership is reaching a crisis in 
Svria where the Damascus government 
is torn between its anti-Communist 
sentiments and its anti-Israel, anti- 
Turkish prejudices. 

Even if Damascus sides with Cairo, 

and along with Saudi Arabia and Leba- 
non keeps Syria out of the alliance, it 
probably won’t be permanent. Egypt's 
rulers, a young clique of army officers, 
are realists. They know the defense of 
the Middle East lies with the West and 
its allies, not with the moribund Arab 
League. They also know that Israel is 
here to stay, that sooner or later they 
must make a settlement. Israel’s 50,- 
000-man army with its 350,000 reserves 
probably could lick the Egyptians again 
in a new war, and Cairo is realistic 
about this, too. So it’s likely that the 
Egyptians will wait it out, hoping that 
within time they can bring public 
opinion around to supporting their 
entrv into the U.S.-backed alliance. 
e No Real Victory—However this sce- 
saw works out, the West knows mutual 
defense treaties are only half the battle. 
Washington and London not only must 
get governments to sign on the dotted 
line, but their people must also be 
brought into support of the West's 
stand. That can come only if the 
economies of these countries can be 
bolstered, if standards of living can be 
raised so the Arab masses see new hope 
in a pro-West society 

How far the Arab countries have to 
go is indicated by some rough statistics 
on per capita national incomes. Last 
year, Lebanon, by far the best off of 
the Arab states, had an average pet 
capita income of $210. This came m 
large part from the heavy remittances 
of Lebanese in the U.S., Latin Amer 
ica, and elsewhere abroad, more people 
than the home population. Egypts 
figure was $112, as compared with 
Israel’s $346 (or $390 for Italy, am 
other Mediterranean country). Iraq 
statistics are not available, but pet 
capita income was probably under $100. 
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Iraq’s Nuri es-Said 


«One Problem—As these figures show, 
the economies of the various Arab 
states vary greatly. But their funda- 
mental problem, a need for capital in- 
vestment, is the same. 

Egypt, for example, must expand its 
primary industry, agriculture, and in- 
dustrialize to take care of its rapidly 
expanding population. Now its 22-mil- 
lion, growing at the rate of half a mil- 
lion a year, live on a narrow ribbon of 
imigated green along the Nile in the 
Western Desert of Africa. Acreage 
probably could be boosted by a third 
if the government’s Aswan plan—an 
imgation and hydroelectric project— 
gets off paper. It would cost between 
$500-million and $700-million. Egypt 
has asked the World Bank for a loan 
to cover 40% of the cost. But even 
with that, there’s some doubt that the 
other 60% could be raised in Egypt 
and the European capital market. 

Unless this project can be carried 
out, the Cairo government says, the 
country will be starving within the 
next 10 years. 

*Paradox—It is one of the ironic twists 
of history that the most Westernized 
Ab countries, Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Swtia, find themselves with no large 
sources of capital, while the least ad- 
vanced, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and the 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms have oil. That’s 
why Iraq can move ahead faster than 
igvpt in solving its economic and so- 
cial problems. 

During 1954, Iraq received about 
‘I68-million from the operations of the 
lng Petroleum Co. By law, 70% of 
this sum is earmarked for long-range 
ieelopment projects—irrigation, flood 
‘ntol, road building, mining, indus- 
ttalization. Revenues have been pour- 
§ M so rapidly that the little country 
$280-million in sterling balances in 
om. (The Iraqis need only $11.2- 
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HYDROCID E* 
COLORLESS 
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repels water from 





exterior masonry walls like a diver’s suit! 


Made by Sonneborn...leader in the masonry waterproofing 
field...just one application assures positive water repellency! 
Resists weathering! Definitely checks efflorescence! 


Just as a diver’s suit is water repellent, 
so one application of Hydrocide S«X 
Colorless imparts positive water repel- 
lency to your concrete, brick or stucco 
exterior walls. 


One of the first to recognize the out- 
standing water repellent properties of 
silicones, Sonneborn has unequalled 
experience in supplying superior sili- 
cone products that penetrate to make 
the masonry itself water repellent. On 


old or new masonry, S*X insures the 
clean appearance of your building by 
shedding dirt and grime. 

Under all climatic conditions, Hydro- 
cide odorless S*X has proved effective 
for all kinds of masonry... in actual 
performance and in renowned York 
Testing Laboratories. 

Write today on your letterhead for 
more facts! See our listing in Sweet’s 
Catalog 


#1, M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REPRESENTED IN CANADA 


Product of Sonnebor, RESEARCH 





HYDROCIDE COLORCOAT - 


Building Products Division L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER 
HYDROCIDE WATERPROOFINGS 
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saving could be simpler? 


Simply compare the installed cost of Fenestra* Hollow 
Metal Door-Frame-Hardware Units with other hollow 
metal doors. You'll find three good reasons why Fenestra 
doors save you as much as $100 per opening—yet are as 
fine doors as money can buy! (1) They cost less to buy 
because of Fenestra’s highly mechanized production. (2) 
They cost less to install because units come complete with 
pre-fitted Frames and Hardware. No cutting or fitting, etc. 
Doors and Frames come with a baked-on prime coat of 
paint. (3) They cost less to maintain because they can’t 
warp, swell or splinter. 

For complete information on Fenestra Entrance Doors, 
Flush or Regular Interior Doors with glass or metal panels, 
and Doors with the Underwriters’ B Label, write: Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Department BW-4, 3425 Griffin St., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. *o 


CNESITA | venorisne sr 
HARDWARE UNITS 

Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows + Metal Building Panels 
Electrifloor* + Roof Deck + Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 











million as backing for its currency.) 
e Six-Year Plan—Nuri es-Said (picture, 
page 103), the dynamic old man of 
Iraq politics and current prime minister, 
wants to make sure this money is spent 
wisely. He and a corps of foreign ex- 
perts—including U.S. Point 4 advisers— 
are now drawing up an over-all plan of 
rehabilitation. 

The largest item in the six-year $840- 
million program is development of the 
Tigris-Euphrates basin. These rivers, 
like the Nile, have been the source of 
life in the valleys for thousands of years 
—bringing down rich alluvial soil, as 
well as water for irrigation, to the 
desert plain. But their disastrous floods 
have also been the scourge of the land, 
and every two or three years have cost 
the country as much as $70-million in 
crop damage. 

Projects now under way are: the Wadi 
Tharthar, which will divert a half of 
the flood waters into a depression west 
of the Tigris; the Ramadi Barrage, a 
giant $3.9-million storage dam; and the 
Dokan Dam, another $28-million stor- 
age basin. The 5.5-million additional 
acres the program hopes to bring under 
cultivation are the equivalent of all the 
additional acreage achieved by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation in its first 50 
years. One U.S. observer working in 
Iraq says the program could increase 
Iraqi farm income by 64 times. 
¢ Political Value—One of Nuri’s prob- 
lems is that this long-range planning 
doesn’t produce the kind of results he 
needs for political purposes. The im- 
mediate effects are slight. The poverty 
of the country, declining through the 
centuries since Biblical times, is re 
flected in the fact that Babylonian 
civilization. supported 30-million to 
40-million people in the valleys that 
now support only 5-million at a meager 
subsistence level. 

On the face of it, the oil revenues 
seem enormous. But they won’t solve 
all Iraq’s capital requirements. Nort 
will the oil investments give Nuri the 
kind of progress he needs quickly. 

Nuri’s government, for the moment, 

is strong. But Iraq has a hectic political 
history. Most observers believe he has 
only two or three years to get his show 
on the road. Meanwhile the Russians 
have been stirring up the Kurdish tribes- 
men who live on the Turkish-Iraq- 
Iranian border. There is an under 
ground Communist movement, stil 
agitating for oil nationalization despite 
Iran’s disastrous example, and the new 
Iraq Petroleum contract giving the 
country $201.6-million in royalties next 
year. 
’ It’s this subsurface instability that 
pushed Nuri, an old, sick man, to seek 
Western aid through the Turkish all 
ance. It’s up to the West to prove 
that the tie was worth his antagonizing 
the rest of the Arab world. 
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TIME SAVING 


THROUGH USE OF 
NEW MACHINING 


CONCEPT 


Mass Draduision Read | Made ng 
1s Industry's Nemest Cost Reducer 











B/M* Bonus 
Cutting Tools 
Cost Less 


The thin machining band 

used on a DoALL has an 
average of 1,500 cutting 
teeth. It cuts continuous- 
ly. Compare this with 
cutting tools used in 
other machines. They 





HE carbide tool shank shown above was once formed the “conventional” 
way. Then, a DoALL man explained the cost-reducing opportunities presented 
by production band machining. Now the operation is performed in less than 
half the previous time. 
The modern DoALL production band machine has a hydraulic power-feed 
table which carries the work into the continuous-cutting band tool. It has a 
recirculating coolant system to promote high cutting rates. Fixturing is extremely 
simple because it is only necessary to hold the piece on the table to accomplish 
the machining operation. 
Tool cost is lower, set-up time is less, loading, and unloading time is reduced. 








carry one or only a few 

cutting points. They are 
far more costly tool car- 
riers. When you machine 
it with a saw band you 
can greatly reduce ma- 
chining costs. 


*Band 
Machining 


DéALL 


Personalized Service...Complete Stocks...Local Delivery 


The capital investment in the machine is 4% to 4 that of other machine tools. 
And, it is far more versatile because of the “non-restricted geometry” of cutting 
at any angle in any direction. 

This is the new concept in machining. By applying production band machining 
in your plant you can secure cost savings that will quickly pay for your DoALL. 
SEE IT IN ACTION. Call your local DoALL store (see classified directory) or 
write The DoALL Company for a free demonstration at your plant. 


NEW COLOR FILM—‘Production Band Ma-- 
chining” now available showing operation 


of new machining concept. 












EDUCATIONAL STUDY 
WALL CHARTS 
Economic Principles 


$1.00 each postpaid 
Lower quantity prices. 





The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, Ill 








UNBRAKO AT WORK 


HOW TO KEEP A SET SCREW TIGHT. Tighten it as tight as possible. 
Keep it in place by preventing it from starting to work loose. With UNBRAKO 
Self-Locking Socket Set Screws you can do both. They are designed for the 
highest recommended tightening torques in the industry—as much as 45% 
higher than those used for ordinary socket set screws. UNBRAKOs have the 
unique knurled cup point which prevents them from starting to work loose, 
even in poorly tapped holes. For the complete UNBRAKO story, see your indus- 
trial distributor—or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


e 
UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Ee 
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Looking Abroad 


The week’s budget of news about 


_U. S. companies and how they are 


doing business overseas. 


For 28 years (save for wartime), 
General Motors has owned and oper- 
ated an auto and truck assembly plant 
at Tandjong Priok, on the island of 
Java. This week, GM is preparing to 
sell the factory to the Indonesian gov- 
ernment, which will try to scare up 
private Indonesian capital to enter the 
vehicle business as GM’s distributor 
and assembler. Chalk up the deal to 
Indonesian nationalism: Ever since in- 
dependence, the Jakarta government 
has tried to channel more and more 
of the nation’s comm into native 
hands. Like other foreign investors, 
GM felt the pressure 


A Japanese licensee of Higgins Inc., 
New Orleans, starts business next 
month. Thermo-Con Co. of Japan 
will produce Higgins’ Thermo-Con 
cellular concrete and the machinery 
for preparing it. The market: cheap 
housing, earthquake-proof and fireproof, 
desperately needed in Japan and 
throughout the Far East where Thermo- 
Con of Japan has the export rights. 


San Francisco’s Oronite Chemical 
Co. has joined forces with British Pe- 
troleum Chemicals Ltd. to set up 
Grange Chemicals Ltd.—an outfit that 
will make alkylates (used in detergents) 
at a plant at Grangemouth, England. 
Grange’s corporate lineage is distin- 

uished: Oronite is a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California; British 
Petroleum Chemicals is the offspring 
of Distillers Co. Ltd. and British Pe- 
troleum Co. Ltd. (Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. until late 1954). 


There’s business for Americans in 
Mexico’s ambitious farm development 
plans. Wonder Building Corp. of 
America (Chicago) is selling 60 prefab 
steel grain storage buildings—a $1-mil- 
lion order—to the Mexican government. 
When the first 10 are erected, some- 
time this spring, Mexico’s own ever- 
normal granary program will be ofh- 
cially under way. 


Marchant Calculators Inc. has bought 
a factory in Hamburg, begins West 
German manufacturing by the end of 
the year. Ontario has three new re 
cruits: Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment 
Co. has a new subsidiary and a factory 
site in Hamilton; Hyde Spring & Wire 
Co. (Detroit) begins work soon on 4 
plant at Brantford; Yale Rubber Mfg. 
Co. starts up production at its Kin- 
cardine factory next month. 
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You can spot productive hands 


by the coms they keep! 0s contour polishing 
with Bebr-Manning 
abrasive belts! 


WITH THESE MODERN COATED ABRASIVE 
applications on hand, you can produce 
superior finishes on tricky contours at 
record breaking speeds. The combination 
of flexible, even-cutting BEHR-MANNING 
abrasive belts and up-to-date methods 
make this possible. Test them on your 
parts — in your plant or in a nearby 
BEHR-MANNING Demonstration Room. 


Write for the Production Digest 
Bulletin. Contains 60 pages of detailed 
data on coated abrasive grinding and 
polishing techniques. 

Address Behr-Manning, 

Troy, N. Y., Dept. BW-4. 


in Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. 
For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., U.S, A, 


Model CN+2 made by Engelberg-Huller Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A favorite for a fining and blending Smoothing the way to finer finishes on Tops for removing flash from difficult 
plumbing parts. flat areas. inside contours, 


BEAR VANNING 


MANNING duis of NORTON Company 
A COATED ABRASIVES A SHARPENING STONES A PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Dept. Bw. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please send full details on the Todd Protectograph 


Disburser. 


Name of Firm_ 
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You may not realize how much time, 
effort and money are being wasted 

in your business because of dangerous 
and inefficient methods of handling 
payroll and disbursement checks. 


It will pay you to investigate the Todd 
Disburser. It’s three machines in one. 

It dates automatically. It shreds amount 
lines into check fibres with indelible ink. 


It controls and counts every signature. 


Employees like the Todd Disburser 
because it’s fast, simple, easy to operate. 
Executives like it because it saves 
employee time, cuts overhead and com- 
pletely protects company funds. 

Get all the facts about the time-saving, 
money-saving Todd Disburser by mailing 
the coupon. Take this first step toward 

a better balance sheet in 1955. 
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Krupp Flourishes 


Ruhr titan rings up first 
postwar profit, sets sights on 
new products, new markets, 
abroad. 


Though shorn of its vast coal and 
steelmaking operations, the House of 
Krupp is still a titan of European indus. 
try. And it is gathering increased vigor 
—new products and new markets—as 
cach month passes 

Last week, at Essen, Friedrich Krupp 
A. G. revealed that 1954 had brought 
the company’s first postwar profit. Gross 
turnover was put at nearly 1-billion 
Deutschemarks ($238-million), with ex- 
ports accounting for 18% of the total. 
In the past five years, Krupp has in 
vested DM 100-million in reconstruc. 
tion, another DM 70-million in workers’ 
housing (Krupp employs 40,000). 

That’s about the extent of the 
nancial figures that the always close 
mouthed and traditionally closely held 
Krupp felt moved to unveil. But in 
the remarks of Alfred Krupp, owner 
and heir to the industrial empire, you 
get some leads on where the company 
is going and how it means to get there. 
e Foreign Projects—There will be an 
even larger emphasis on world markets, 
said Krupp. One of the most active 
Krupp enterprises is Krupp Technik, 
which concentrates on planning and 
execution of industrial projects abroad. 
Its agents are scouring the Free World, 
especially the Middle East and South 
Asia, for business. To show for its 
efforts, Krupp Technik: 

e Has designed—and may build- 
India’s ]-million-ton Rourkela steel mill 
(and an industrial city for 100,000). 

e Has the inside track on a steel 
plant for Pakistan. 

e Is working on smelters in Spain 
and Greece; harbor works in Iraq, That 
land, and Chile; vegetable oil plants in 
Iran, Pakistan, and the Sudan. 

Throughout the underdeveloped na 
tions, Krupp competition is the force 
for British, French—even U.S. indus 
trialists—to reckon with. 

Krupp is active in North America, 
too. Platoons of its technicians have 
been peering at Quebec-Labrador iron 
ore, and there’s a weekly crop of rumors 
in Canada about Krupp plans. This 
week in Montreal they were talking 
about a possible Krupp steel plant at 
Sorel, Quebec. 
¢ Home Plans—At home in Germany, 
some 30 Krupp enterprises make trans 
port equipment (locomotives, trucks, 
ships) and industrial machinery (from 
nuts and bolts to complete mining i 
stallations). Last week, Alfred Krupp 
said the company is heading into plas 
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tics and synthetic fiber production, and 
has bought a U.S. license to manufac- 
ture related machinery. 

Krupp’s role in eventual West Ger- 
man rearmament is a touchy point at 
Essen. Company brass, eyeing their 
civilian markets and recalling how 
Krupp plants were clobbered during 
World War II, keep insisting that 
they want no part of arms production. 


“Rearmament in the age of atom 
bombs,” said one director, “is no longer 
a. question of steel production and 
processing.” 

That’s not to say that Krupp doesn’t 
yearn to be back in coal mining and 
steelmaking. It’s possible that one day 
the holdings stripped from the Krupp 
empire by Allied deconcentration poli- 
cies will be back in the family. 


Atomic Power for Ontario 


Commercial plant may be running by 1958... . 


Sweden debates nationalization 


. . . Finland goes to the 


bank... More U. S. lending . . . Japanese branch out. 


Ontario may be using electricity made 
from atomic power by 1958. Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe announced last 
week that Canada’s first commercial 
nuclear reactor will be built by the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Canadian General Electric 
Co., and the government’s Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd. 

The $15-million 20,000-kw. experi- 
mental power plant will probably go 
up near Chalk River, Ont., center of 
Canadian atomic energy activities. On- 
tario Hydro will put up about one-third 
the cost; Canadian GE about $2-mil- 


lion, and AECL the rest. AECL will 


provide the atomic knowhow, and elec- 
tric power from the plant would go out 
to the customers over Hydro’s lines. 

Work begins right away. There’s 
an urgency to the project because of 
Ontario’s anticipated shortage of power 
a few years hence. Hydroelectric po- 
tential—-even including St. Lawrence 
Seaway power—isn’t expected to provide 
enough power for fast-growing- Ontario 
industry. Canadians hope the answer 
lies with the atom. 


Sweden is in the throes of a great 
debate on the country’s so-called 
“middle way.” It has been touched off 
by a discussion in parliament of 
whether or not LKAB, one of the 
world’s leading producers of high-grade 
ton ore, should be nationalized. 

LKAB owns the rich Kiruna mines, 
soon to be expanded into one of the 
world’s largest underground diggings. 
The company produces about 11-mil- 
lion tons of ore a year, to be increased 
to 18million tons by 1960 under its 
expansion program. Exports run from 
Ymillion to 10-million tons a year. 

Since 1927, the company stock has 
been split 50-50 between the Swedish 
government and LKAB, with a board of 

‘ors of nine—the odd man is the 
‘ompany president who casts the de- 
“sive vote. The government now pro- 
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poses to buy out the private share- 
holders. 

LKAB Pres. Erland Waldenstroem 
says it’s “socialization for socialization’s 
sake.” The government says it wants 
to protect the interests of workers in 
the mining communities against the 
day when the LKAB’s ore reserves are 
exhausted. 

. 


Finland’s $12-million loan from the 
World Bank has come through (BW— 
Jan.29°55,p114). The Finns, who have 
now borrowed a total of $50-million 
from the bank since the war, will get 
mostly European currencies—especially 
Danish and German. 

The capital is to be used as one-fifth 
the financing for a woodworking indus- 
try modernization program, and hydro- 
electric development. The projects are 
in Finland’s impoverished north coun- 
try—a stronghold of the Finnish Com- 
munists. 

One interesting part of the transac- 
tion is that National City Bank of New 
York and the Bank of America are each 
picking up some $1.1-million of the 
Finnish notes. They will purchase them 
from the World Bank, but without a 
bank guarantee. 

s 


U.S. banks generally are doing more 
business abroad. According to the cur- 
rent issue of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, out last week, 1954 set a postwar 
record for overseas lending by com- 
mercial banks, whose claims against 
foreigners rose $460-million, to a total 
of $1.7-billion. 

The Fed believes the figures prove 
that the controls hobbling international 
financial transactions are loosening, that 
funds are moving more freely between 
the world’s money centers. For ex- 
ample, higher yields available in Lon- 
don in late 1954 and early 1955 have 
tempted U.S. bankers to shift funds 
to Britain. About $360-million of last 
year’s increase has gone into short-term 











OVER 100 COMMUNITIES 
ARE EAGER TO BUILD 
A PLANT FOR YOU 


“Heart of America”’ 


Come and grow with us! Dozens of 
alert Missouri communities invite 
you! They are anxious to build to 
your specifications . . . to lease new 
plants or available buildings to you 
under favorable long-term condi- 
tions ... to help you with housing, 
and the various other local facilities 
needed to insure your progress and 
welfare. 


Missourians have a well-founded 
faith in their state and its future. 
Here at the nation’s crossroads is 
the natural center for new industrial 
expansion. The greatest land, water 
and air transportation network in 
the world radiates frsm Missouri. 
Vast resources are here: power, 
labor, minerals, forests, chemicals, 
water, agriculture, recreation... 
everything you and we need to grow 
and prosper! 


We will be happy to send you a list 
of Missouri communities who are 
ready to work with you... also, if 
you wish, a list of currently avail- 
able buildings now for sale or lease. 
Write, phone or wire... 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. D-580 Jett City, Mi 
1955 MISSOURI DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS 
«+.now available at $10 per copy. 
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Surplus of 


ABOTCABA ? 


You can borrow 
on almost any inventory 
under the Douglas-Guardian Plan 


f you're in the lumber busi- 
ness, you may have a surplus of jaboticaba wood. 
Or maybe you sell the fruit of the jaboticaba tree. 
More likely, you’re in the business of manufacturing 
lamp shades or roller skates. 

No matter what type of inventory you have 
—from chicken feathers to lead pipe—you can 
borrow on it quickly and easily through the 
Douglas-Guardian Plan. We issue field warehouse 
receipts on your inventory without moving it off your 
premises. These receipts, turned over to your local 
lending agency, are good security for a loan. 

For more detailed information about the 


Douglas-Guardian Plan, mail the coupon. 







MAIL NOW 
>€©00000000808800080888800808 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans, La. 


Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for an 
appointment regarding the Douglas-Guardian Plan. 


Your name and title 





Company name 











Address . _ Phone No. 
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financing. Short-terms claims in Britain 
alone rose $100-million, most of it in 
deposits of U.S. banks with their Lon- 
don correspondents. 

Louder demands for credit by U.S, 
exporters have helped expand the 
banks’ foreign operations. European 
suppliers have been offering liberal 
credit terms in third markets, and have 
forced American traders to look in. 
creasingly to the government, and to 
their bankers, for help. 


Electric appliances, made-in-Japan, 
are coming to the U.S. market. A New 
York importer plans to introduce a 
washing machine, a fan, an iron, and 
a blender by yearend. 

The importer, Brother International 
Corp., is a subsidiary of Nippon Sewing 
Machine Mfg. Co.; since last May it has 
been importing and distributing sewing 
machines. Pres. Max Hugel claims to 
have sold 100,000, worth $10-million 
at retail, so far. Prices run “at least” 
$50 below comparable U.S. model, 
says Hugel, and while he hasn’t yet 
figured out a price structure for the ap 
pliance line, he told BUSINESS weEEK 
that “you can be sure they'll be com- 
petitive.” 

2 


Cashmere sweaters are another grow- 
ing import from Japan. The Scottish 
cashmere industry, which has enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly in cashmere gar 
ments for decades, if not centuries, is 
girding its looms for a battle. 

Charles Oliver, chairman of Lyle & 
Scott Ltd., returned to Scotland last 
month from the U.S., where he found 
buyers ordering Japanese cashmere in 
increasing amounts—at a price 20% to 
25% below British goods. Japanese 
cashmere items are good, says Oliver, 
though they’re not 100% cashmere and 
haven’t the finish and trimming of 
British products. 

The West can’t hope to compete 
with Japan on price, says Oliver, be it 
sweaters or sewing machines. But you 
can narrow the margin by improved 
techniques and higher productivity. To 
set an example, Lyle & Scott has cut 
the price of its cashmere products for 
the U.S. by 5% to 6%. 


Valencia, 96 miles southwest of Cz 
racas, is fast becoming the Akron of 
Venezuela. Last weekend, Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., dedicated the $4.5-mil 
lion tire plant of Firestone Venezolana 
there. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has decided to go ahead with a Valencia 
plant; and U.S. Rubber Co. expects its 
$6-million factory outside the city will 
be operating in June. 
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go to a specialist 
for SPECIAL STEELS, (00 


Regular checkups by a specialist are part of baby’s formula for glowing 
health. And the best prescription for avoiding special steel problems, 
too, is a specialist’s advice. 

In the steel business, Crucible is the specialist — has been for over a half 
century. For Crucible specializes in fine steels — tool steels that cut other 
steels into useful shapes . . . stainless steels of lasting beauty .. . 
agricultural steels to help keep the nation’s shopping basket full . . . 
and many others, all prescription-made for special jobs. 

They’re all quickly available, too, through your nearby Crucible 
warehouse or branch office. So when you need special purpose steels, 

or helpful advice, call Crucible. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


t R U C i 3 LE} first name in special purpose steels 











Our Way of Life... 


Since World War Il, the Bible has sold more 


This nation is proud of its heritage and its 
achievements — proud of the highest standard 


of living the world has ever known. 


But we are most proud of something that 





dwarfs our vast material gains . . . something 





that is priceless in a confused world. 





In our nation of 160 million, we have 294,359 
churches — and 40,947 of these have been built 
since the end of World War Il. 
our church membership has 


72,492,000 to 95,681,000—a gain of 23 millions. 


In nine years, 


grown from 


than 1 million copies every year, and in 1953 
sales reached about 1% million. In countless 
other ways, there’s evidence that the people of 
the United States are seeking spiritual faith 
in ever-growing numbers. Such spiritual growth 
is the necessary foundation for survival of 


freedom in any land. 


There is comfort, reassurance and hope in 


this course the American Way of Life is taking. 


Notpolh and. Wester. Ratliay, 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 
APR. 2, 1955 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


This week Pres. Eisenhower pulled the Formosa crisis into perspective. 

Without denying the war danger in Formosa Strait, he discounted talk 
that a U.S. clash with Red China is imminent. Here’s how the President 
sees it. 

The Chinese Reds aren’t ready just yet to attack the Matsus and the 
Quemoys. 

Until they are, there are two chances to quiet the Formosa Strait by 
negotiation: 

(1) Western talks with Moscow, starting at the foreign minister level. 

(2) Neutral intervention with Peking to get the Formosa issue back be- 
fore the United Nations. 


Essentially, the President is sticking to the position he took in his For- 
mosa message to Congress late in January. Meanwhile, he is strengthening 
the U.S. military position around Formosa in case Peking decides to carry 
out its aggressive threats. 

The neutrals will try to intervene. India’s Nehru and Burma’s U Nu 
plan to use the upcoming Afro-Asian Conference to negotiate on Formosa 
with Chou En-lai, Red China’s Foreign Minister. They will urge Chou to 
accept U.N. mediation—something he has scorned so far. 


Washington isn’t building exaggerated hopes on negotiations with Mos- 
cow—despite Premier Bulganin’s response to Eisenhower’s bid. 


But the U.S. is willing to make every effort to thaw the diplomatic 
freeze in East-West relations. That way, Washington hopes at least to test 
Moscow’s intentions in Europe and the Far East—and, at most, to find a 
way to ease the present tension. 


The West should soon get a clue to whether or not Moscow wants to 
negotiate seriously. 

Next week Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab goes to the Kremlin to see 
if the Russians are ready to sign the Austrian peace treaty. 

If Moscow signs, a foreign ministers’ meeting would be almost a sure 
thing. It might be held in San Francisco in mid-June when the U.N. holds 
its 10th anniversary session there. 

If Moscow hedges again, it probably means that the Bulganin-Khrush- 
chev regime plans to make another fight against West German rearmament. 

Meanwhile, the U.S., Britain, and France have started to work out a 
common conference policy. They hope to make it jell at the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization meeting that will be held in the U.S. next month. 

—Oo— 


Prime Minister Mario Scelba got good news from Italy this week dur- 
ing his visit to Washington. 

For the first time since the war, anti-Communist forces have union con- 
trol in the huge Fiat plant in Turin. They won it this week in a shop steward 
election. This is a shattering blow to Italian Communists. Fiat has been one 
of their traditional strongholds. 

Scelba can claim much of the credit for this victory; he has consistently 
fought the Communists since 1945. It should strengthen his hand against 
growing opposition within his own Christian Democratic party. ‘ 


4 









INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continued 










BUSINESS WEEK Fanfani, party secretary, has been trying to push Scelba out on the issue ‘ 
of oil nationalization. Fanfani opposes the premier’s plan to let private oil i 
APR. 2, 1955 companies, including U.S. firms, explore and develop Italy’s untapped oil 4 


resources. 
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Britain is having its troubles, but they will pass “without serio 












































nal repercussions.” That’s the optimistic tenor of Chancellor Butler’s 
annual survey of the British economy. 

The survey reveals—for the first time—just what happened to the Brit- 
ish balance of payments in the last half of 1954. The first six months showed 
a surplus (excluding defense aid) of £148-million; the second ha vung 
to a deficit of £38-million. Even more important, the British bala with 


non-sterling nations showed a second-half red figure of £193-milli: 


What had happened, simply, was that roaring consumption in Britain 
sucked in more imports, at a time when their price was rising, and also 
diverted potential exports to home use (BW—Mar.5’55,p110). 

The survey implies the trouble can be cured by the tight money meas- 
ures already taken in London. These will slow down the rapid 1954 rate of 
expansion in home consumption but still allow some moderate increase in 
consumer and capital spending. 

One observer interprets the survey implications this way: In 1955 gross 
national product will be allowed to rise by £300-million, compared with last 


year’s thumping £600-million increase. 


Remember that the survey is partly a political document—- con- 
servative economic policy may be tested at the polls soon. On t! her 
hand, don’t underestimate the real factors of strength in Britain’s domestic 


expansion and prosperity during 1954. 


There’s inflation worry across the channel in France. Within tw: eks, 
French minimum wages are slated to rise 4%—by government de 

A massive budgetary deficit is in prospect—some 800-billio: ncs. 
It will be more as a result of the government’s retreat before the |: is of 
anti-tax prophet Pierre Poujade (BW—Mar.19’55,p152). 

The Paris stock market continues strong. But an increase in the bank 


rate is a definite possibility before the month is out. 


An oil deal in the Argentine may be near. Pres. Juan Py an- 
nounced this week that he had an agreement with foreign oil c unies 
to come in and develop Argentina’s considerable unexploited reserves 

Remember: There’s often a slip between a Peron pronouncement and 
the actual implem<ntation of a business deal. At midweek, U.S. companies 
known to be negotiating in Buenos Aires could shed little light on develop- 
ments. Standard Oil Co. of California had no comment; Standard Oil Co. 


(N. J.) said it was still dickering, but no agreement has been signed 


The oil men are encouraged nonetheless. They believe that Peron may 
finally mean business, that Argentina is prepared to offer outside oil com- 
panies an attractive contract. If so, Argentina’s largest dollar drain—$200- ; 
million yearly for imported oil—may be reduced, and foreign investors, 

PAGE 114 still leery of the Argentine, encouraged (BW—Mar.19’55,p146). 
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Landing.. 


Backing down to a landing . . . taking off straight up. . . 
combining the flexibility of a helicopter with the speed 
ofa fighter . . . these are the amazing advantages of the 
Navy’s new vertical take-off fighter. Its versatility 
makes any ship an auxiliary aircraft carrier ... any 
parking lot an airport. 

Although it is among the world’s fastest propeller- 
driven craft, the most critical stages of flight are when it 
hovers motionless near the ground. It is then . . . with 
the nose straight up in the air . . . that it must be as 
responsive as a hummingbird. 

Shafer Aircraft Bearings in engine and flight control 


.in reverse! 


linkages give the pilot that sensitive feel that lets him 
“‘walk down”’ to a safe, controlled landing. 

From a broad background of experience in aeronau- 
tical bearing design, the Shafer Bearing Division of 
CHAIN Belt Company has produced aircraft bearings 
for every significant aircraft in modern aviation. 

This ability to solve performance problems—to pro- 
vide efficient, economical equipment is typical of the 
specialized services and products of CHAIN Belt Com- 
pany. For assistance with problems involving our type 
of product, write CHAIN Belt Company, 4726 W. 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Industry looks to e<oH AI mm! BELT COMPANY 


Drive and Conveyor Chains ¢« 


G=). 


Machinery e 


Water and Waste Treatment Equipment e 


Sprockets e« Bulk Handling Conveyors e« Construction 


Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 








BARTON Save PENCIL 

















This business card 
doesn’t get filed 


away. The people cared 
you call on want it, bi t 
keep it, use it. It 

sells long after you've ackwe / 


gone, keeps you in 
daily contact with your 
customers, helps to open 

the door on future calls. 

The new Barton Sabre, 
slim, trim, beautifully bal- 
anced, is the most wanted 
pocket pencil in 20 years. 
Your choice of smart color 
combinations, each with 
more than 24 inches of ad- 
vertising space. 

If sales is your job, here’s 
one tool you need. For full 
details, call your Shaw-Barton 
representative, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adwertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Alert we. 


'oOo © th 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 30c per share of common stock— 
payable April 1, 1955 to shareholders of record 
March 9, 1955. This is the 100th common 
stock dividend paid by Aldens. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

Also declared, a quarterly dividend of $1.0614 
per share of preferred stock—payable April 1, 
1955 to shareholde: , of record March 9, 1955. 


: Robert W. Jackson, President q 











Your Personal 


Weather Station 
WINDOMETER 









Meets scientific accuracy 
requirements — Reliable 
information instantly on 
— wind speed, wind direc- 
tion, and temperature, 
W indometer measures 
even variable winds to 85 
mph and —40° to 120°F 
temperatures. Used by 
yachtsmen, airlines, etc. 
Beautiful natural finish blonde wood inside 
indicator cabinet plus outside trans- $99 50 
mitter unit as shown, only . . . e 

Get “‘inside”’ information on the weather! Send check 
or money order for $99.50 or ask for free booklet. 





WINDOMETER is a 
wonderful GIFT too 





“Aviation’s Leading Supply House” 
* AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC., e 
Benton Harbor {4 Mich. 
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Speculative Confidence: 


Index 
220 


— 


Dota: Standard & Poor's 


Slowing up after a heady rise 


©susiness weex 





Catching Up With Stocks 


The slow-up in BUSINESS WEEK’S in- 
dex of speculative confidence pretty 
much corresponds to the slow-up in one 
of its two components—Standard & 
Poor’s combined index of 90 stocks 
(BW—Mar.26’55,p152). What it really 
means is that after a long period when 
the stock index moved rapidly upward 
while business activity slid sideways, as 
measured by BUSINESS WEEK’S index, the 
two indexes have been rising at about 
the same rate since last October. 

Speculative confidence—which _ has 
nothing to do with speculative activity 
on the stock market—is measured by the 
ratio of Standard & Poor’s 90-stock 
daily index to BUSINESS WEEK'S index of 
business activity. Those Streeters who 
regard the stock market as an accurate 
barometer of near-future business activ- 
ity would point to the bull market rise 
starting in September, 1953, as a herald 
of the business pick-up that really got 
under way in the last quarter of 1954. 

Thus, the 90 stock index rose 38% 
from September, 1953, to October, 
1954, while business activity was off 
6.9% in the same period. Speculative 
confidence, clearly, was high. 


stock index has 
hile business ac 
14 The index of 
vould therefore 
yusiness activity 
» with the stock 


Since October, the 
moved up only 15 
tivity has risen 
speculative confiden 
seem to indicate that 
has just about caught 
market. 

e After the Hearings—The question 
that plagues Wall Street is whether the 
stock market’s relative inertia will con- 
tinue now that the Fulbright hearings 
are out of the way good prospects 
tor better earnings h been definitely 
established. The averages are still com- 
paratively motionles 1 the eve of a 
surrounding storm peculation. that 
is rocketing issues like Bath Iron Works, 
Foster Wheeler, Combustion Engineer- 
ing, and General Dynamics. This be- 
havior prompted Moody’s Stock Surve' 
to comment, “While there is now less 
unanimity of bullishness [a favorable 
point], especially among the more mm 
formed investors, newcomers and specu 
lators may become overconfident now 
that the mid-March fright is past. This 
would tend to make for more insta 
bility as the market advanced.” And 
it warns: Don’t “be sucked into a wave 
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of optimistic buying for quick capital 
gains. .-. . 

~ Sen. Fulbright himself put the coup 
de grace to the Senate Banking & Cur- 


rency Committee hearings, indicating 
that no new witnesses will be called. So 
far there are no signs that any legisla- 
tion will result from the hearings. 


Trusts Edge From Utilities, Chemicals 


In the second half of 1954, the in- 
vestment trusts did considerable shifting 
in the stock holdings in their portfolios. 
Holdings were broadened in steel, oil, 


rail, and auto commons; there was 
some withdrawal from utilitics and 
chemicals. 


This trend appears in a ycarend com- 
pilation of the 50 favorite stocks of 
over 175 closed- and open-end trusts, 
made by Vickers Bros. The 50 favorites 
accounted for about 25% of the funds’ 
$8-billion of investible assets. 

In the six months starting July 1, 
the trusts’ holdings of steel common 
rose from 5.3% of total assets to 9.2%; 


Rank by Market Value 
Dec. Dec. June Dec. 
a 8. 30, 38, 
1942 1953 1954 1954 


1 1 1 1 Amerada Petroleum....... 
2 5 5 2 Standard Oil (N. J.). 

- 6 7 3 Texas Co.. oe 
14 2 3 4 E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 
4 4 4 5 International Paper... 
10 13 10 6 General Motors........ 
24 27 13 7 Bethlehem Steel... ... 

6 3 2 8 General Electric... . 

5 7 8 9 B. F. Goodrich. . ‘ 

9 9 12 10 Standard Oil (Calif.).. 

= - 25 11 United States Steel. . 

11 11 6 12 Westinghouse Electric. . 

3 8 9 13 Continental Oil. . . 


Atchison, Topeka & Sante 
Int'l Business Machines. . 


33 18 17 16 Shell Oil........ 
13 16 19 17 Kennecott Copper 
7 12 16 18 Gulf Oil. 


Union Carbide & Carbon.. 
Republic Steel........ 
National Lead 

Phillips Petroleum. . 
American Tel. & Tel.. 
Aluminium Ltd.......... 
General Public Utilities. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil... 
Seaboard Air Line RR 
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Ss c.n93daccecadseeien 
Louisiana Land & Exploration. ;. 


74 = _ 30 Armco Steel. ... s 
“4 43 44 31 Firestone Tire & Rubber.... 
— 30 27 32 Ohio Oil Co. (Ohio)... 
21 19 28 33 Sears, Roebuck..... 
49 — 42 34 Phelps Dodge Corp... . 
» 4 «40 35 Southern Pacific.......... 
22 42 35 36 Standard Oil (Ind.)....... 
vas _ 34 37 Mid-Continent Petroleum . 
35 26 36 38 Central & Southwest Corp 
a” == — 39 gS a es 
es 50 40 United States Gypsum.... 
48 29 29 41 Texas Utilities Co........ 
8 50 _ 42 Illinois Central RR....... 
uv. 23 31 43 Dow Chemical........... 
» 36 38 44 Monsanto Chemical....... 
3 25 37 45 Middle South Utilities. ... 
= = _ 46 C. I. T. Financial Corp... 
, oe _ 48 47 Union Pacific RR........ 
a — 48 Mimabew GR. 56.66. occceee 
3% 33 41 49 American Gas & Electric. . 
_. = 46 50 United Aircraft.......... 


oils and natural gas from 33.4% to 
35.8%; rails from 6.2% to 7.5%; autos 
from a minor percentage up to 3.4%. 

During the same period, utility hold- 
ings fell off from 12.3% to 8.3%, and 
chemicals from 10.5% to 8.1%. 

Meanwhile, the favorite 50 club 
found itself with five new members: 
Armco Steel, Sinclair Oil, [linois Cen- 
tral RR, C. I. T. Financial Corp., and 
Houston Oil. This quintet had moved 
up to replace ousted Niagara Mohawk 
Power, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
Southern California Edison, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, and Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line. 


Market Trusts Shares % of 

Value Owning Held Issue 
(Millions) Shares (Thousands) Held 

ae $118.9 39 523 16.56% 
92.8 92 839 1.38 
81.5 63 750 2.73 
: 80.3 76 480 1.05 
79.1 61 891 8.67 
75.4 69 770 0.87 
71.3 63 654 6.82 
69.1 77 1477 1.71 
63.9 47 1006 11.42 
. 60.7 57 793 2.63 
—— 57.8 63 786 2.99 
walmart 55.6 73 691 4.25 
Zinc 55.3 57 737 7.57 
Fe... 46.4 53 356 7.33 
46.2 34 128 3.11 
45.5 49 737 2.68 
44.6 64 423 3.91 
anes 44.2 54 669 2.74 
43.5 76 505 1.74 
41.6 45 491 7.47 
38.9 42 628 5.56 
38.9 66 519 3.54 
38.5 52 220 0.46 
$00eee 38.2 47 491 5.44 
errr y 36.5 48 1062 10.95 
36.1 67 663 1.90 
35.9 36 470 20.00 
34.4 54 1026 7.96 
33.1 27 392 13.16 
poeaTe 31.2 36 433 8.49 
31.1 22 281 7.04 
30.7 50 447 6.81 
30.4 38 394 1.63 
30.3 43 579 5.71 
seine 30.0 46 553 6.11 
eaihoe 30.0 36 623 2.03 
akin 29.7 18 296 15.84 
roe e 28.9 45 926 10.18 
eer 28.8 45 553 4.49 
nosed 28.2 27 123 7.69 
eee 27.0 33 415 7.03 
oeeess 26.8 24 429 15.81 
ary ee 26.7 44 569 2.51 
ésesne 26.6 49 256 4.86 
cceses 26.5 46 863 11.35 
coese ° 26.2 35 555 6.09 
sovcee 25.9 31 169 3.80 
eevee . 25.5 19 232 17.42 
concee 24.9 38 582 4.53 
24.4 48 312 9.64 



























now... LIGHT... easy to move 


ALUMINUM 
ROLLER CONVEYOR 


Fe portable use anywhere — on ship- 
ping platform, aboard a truck, in the 
warehouse, at spot locations in your 
plant. Made entirely of heavy duty 
aluminum, except for steel ball bearings. 
Capacity 50 Ibs. per lineal ft., when sup- 
ported at 10 in. centers. Available in 5 
ft.—10 ft.—and larger sections if re- 
quired; 45° and 90° curves also available. 
Write Dept. BW-45 for Bulletin 63-B. 


* "@ a 
* 
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Lift... Lower... Convey 


witha S7audard 
UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 


e Move packages and commodities from 
basement to first floor—or any floor to 
floor—or convey horizontally. Contin- 
uous automatic electric motor operation. 
A compact, pre-engineered unit, easy to 
install (over existing stairways where 
practical). Handles articles weighing up 
to 150 lbs. Available in 4 belt widths— 
10, 14, 20 and 24 inch. Write for Bulletin 
63-B—address Dept BW-45 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








Send for Bulletin 63-D describing 
Standord’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-45 












RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 
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Wondertul things happen 
to your office 


when you buy 


STEELCASE 





. . . wonderful things like having a happier, more energetic office 
working force . . . profitable things, such as saving as much as 25 
per cent in office floor space . . . satisfying things like knowing your 
office furniture problems are over, since with Steelcase your first 
cost is your only cost. With absolute satisfaction as its golden rule, 
Steelcase continues to serve the fine companies of America . . . as 


is has for over forty years. 


FREE... “Sunshine Styling” .. . the most unusual, most 
dramatic office furniture brochure ever created. Please re- 
quest it on your letterhead, addressed to Department A, or 
ask your local authorized Steelcase dealer. 





STEELCASE INC :: 


i 
1 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ; “| 


o ee ed 
A LITTLE ma 


WHENEVER YOU WANT TO MAKE A GOOD OFFICE... 
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Wall St. Talks ... 


. about influence of 


Teamster 


union 


stocks on 


Wolfson-Avery fight . .. what 
tax bite does to stock yields, 


At midweek some smart Wall Stree 


ers were keeping a 


sharp eye on labo 


negotiations between the AFL teamsteg 


and Montgomery Ward. 


expecting a_ settic 
expecting it to 

teamsters—and ex 
the real end of 
fight for control 
house. Plausible 

got around that be 


of Montgomery Ward 


sters union owns 
like 100,000 share 


to the union; that if the 


about the labor sett 
will be voted for 
quite possibly be 
balance. 
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re are something 
1 hands friendly 
union is happy 
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That would 

igh to swing the 


nding 


If you ask most Streeters whether 


dividend yields are 


really much higher 


than they were in 1929, they will tell 


you yes. To prove 


the Dow-Jones indu 


lately was yielding 


3.3% at its 1929 pe 
school in the Street th 
entire! 


ing that an 
emerges if you 
higher the persona 
now. A compilatio 
& Co. figures it thi 
taxable income b 
vield on the Dow 
3.5%, against 3.3 
$25,000 bracket, to 
only 2.6%, compa 
3.1%: at $50,000 
QO% aoa} 7Q 
a against 2.9 


t, they'll point t 
trial average which 
+.3%, well over its 
ik. But there’sa 
it dissents, claim 
different picture 
sider how much 
ome tax rates are 

yy Lionel D. Edie 
In the $6,000 


ket, the after-tax 
erage would be 
n 1929. For the 


s vield would be 
with the earlier 

rate would be 
it $100,000, it’s 


© now, 2.6% then 


Stock splits are becoming “something 


of a fetish,” says J 


of Gillette Co. But 
split of Gillette sh 


being considered’ 
split, 2-for-1, in late 


the stock is good fo! 


Spang, “‘we’ll do it 
pang 


Market letter gleanings: 


the market will sta 


range until busines 


last half . . . can 


fined.” (Abraham & Co.) . . 
background continues 
vances where earni 
. . . developments w 


P. Spang, president 
he admits another 
is “constantly 
shares were last 
50. “If splitting 
the company,” says 


“We believe 
in a broad trading 


s prospects for the 


more clearly de- 
_ “Market 
favorable for ad- 


ngs, dividends and 


urrant higher price 


levels.”” (Walston & Co.) 
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The MONRO#MATIC 
Duplex Calculator 


i 


proves ’ Years Ahead’ 
for business figuring! 


Tough as your figuring problem may be, it can be done 
speedily, easily, with hardly a thought on the Monro*Matic 
Duplex. That’s why business has welcomed this great 
new calculator. “Just what we needed”... “Nothing 
like it”... “Great for payroll”... “Invaluable”’. . . are 
typical comments. 

Only the Monro*Matic, on the office machine level, 
gives you *Automation—the modern industrial miracle 
that does in seconds tasks that take human hands hours. 
For instance, in work like payroll or statistics where a 
number of results are needed, the Monro*Matic Duplex 
works the problems and gives several answers simul- 


There’s 


AUTOMATION 


Tale islewealelalacbeiitetite 


taneously. Whereas other calculators require extra steps. 

For the Monro*Matic Duplex adds as it multiplies... 
adds as it divides. And it stores intermediate results for 
later use. No need to refigure problems all over again. 

Your local Man from Monroe—an expert at business 
figuring methods as well as at business machines—will be 
glad to show you on your own figure work just how much 
you can get out of time-saving, cost-saving *Automation. 
Ask him for the whole story of Monro*Matic calculating. 
It won’t cost you a cent for a demonstration! Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, 
Orange, N. J. Branch Offices Everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N R O E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 




































AUTO WORKERS’ Pres. 
vention in Cleveland, wins approval 
for compromise proposal boosting 
strike fund to $25-million. 


UAW Shows Its Unity on GAW 


Labor and management leaders keep- 
ing tabs on the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) convention in Cleveland this 
week learned little new about UAW’s 
major bargaining goal for 1955—a guar- 
anteed work or wage plan. They hadn't 
expected to (BW—Mar.26'55,p107) 
But they did get a clearer idea of the 
union’s determination to win its de- 
mands. 

These small things gave the tip-off: 

e Pres. Walter Reuther disclosed 
that he would take part in the General 
Motors and Ford contract talks right 
from the start—something he hasn’t 
done before. 

e He said that while UAW is not 
“irrevocably committed to our specific 
proposal,” it is irrevocably committed 
to the “principle that the workers in 
our industries are morally and eco- 
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nomically entitled to a _ year-round 
wage.’ This statement, opening the way 
to company offers, spurred speculation 
on possible GAW alternatives (page 
122). 

¢ He told delegates that negotia- 
tions opening in a week must not be 
considered routine. “This is a crusade,” 
he said. 

e UAW’s leadership, anxious to 
avoid any appearance of disunity, com- 
promised on methods of building up 
the union’s strike fund. 

¢ Reuther, supported by other 
UAW leaders, said there is “no rea- 
son on earth why this issue cannot be 
settled rationally and__peacefully—if 
management comes.to the bargaining 
table prepared to discuss not whether, 
but how it can be.” 

Reuther’s keynote speech, devoted 


guarantee demand, 
how of enthusiasm 
e was only scatteted 


largely to the 
brought no great 
from delegates. ‘The 


applause. This deceived only the ur 
wary; the UAW’s guarantee program 
by this time is not new to the union 


e heard it all before. 
ither’s emphasis on 

ipparent that he 
till has to be done. 


rank-and-file. They 
¢ Unity—From Re 
certain points, it 
felt some selling 


Yet one got the feeling the worker 
aren’t going to argue among them 


selves about the program, even though 


they may not know or understand all 
the details any better than do thei 
employers. The members have accepted 
the program; now they're interested 


only in what they must do to win tt. 

And so the key points are: (1) Wil 
UAW strike to win an pee wage? 
And (2) if so, who will be struck first- 





Walter 
Reuther, deftly managing UAW con 
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GM or lord? Considering the temper 


of the delegates, the answer to the first. 


question seemed to be easy. If it has 
to, UAW will strike on the principle 
of the guaranteed wage. Chatter at the 
convention shed little light on the sec- 
ond question, despite the statement in 
last week’s issue of “Ford Facts,” pub- 
lication of the big Ford Local 600 that, 
“It is an open secret that we at Ford 
have been chosen to go out first.” 

¢ Determined—Reuther stressed again 
and again that UAW’s proposals arc 
“practical,” with the implication that 
agreement can always be reached peace- 
fully on practical matters. Carl Stellato, 
president of Local 600, possibly Reuth- 
ers most active opponent and an 
apostle of militancy, told delegates he 
agrees that “all possible steps must be 
taken to resolve differences with the 
Ford Motor Co. in a peaceful manner 

. without a strike.” 

Yet, there was an obvious determina- 
tion to strike if necessary on the prin- 
ciple of GAW. And to back up their 
determination, the delegates voted to 
increase UAW ’s strike fund to $25- 
million, .as the international executive 
board had asked (BW-—Mar.26'55, 
pl07). ‘This fund, says Reuther, will 
permit the union to “bargain from 
strength.” 
¢ Significant Increase—It’s only logical 
for UAW, confronted as it is with al- 
most certain opposition to acceptance 
of the GAW principle, to trv to in- 
crease its strike fund. But UAW ’s 
action was particularly significant be- 
cause its membership has a long record 
of opposition to dues increases. In 
Reuther’s eight years as head of UAW, 
his only serious defeats at conventions 
have been on proposals to increase ducs. 
Whenever he has won a dues increase, 
he’s had to compromise to get it. 

And he had to compromise this 

time. 
* The Compromise—'l he international 
executive board’s original proposal was 
that the additional $5-per-month assess- 
ment be dropped when the war chest 
reached $25-million, but be restored 
if the fund fell below $15-million. The 
night before the convention opened, 
the leadership had to yield on this 
point. After a caucus, it was decided 
to present the proposal in this fashion: 
A $5 increase until the fund hit $25- 
million; then the dues would drop back 
to $2.50, but be raised to $3.50 if the 
fund went under $20-million. 

In the caucus, Reuther and his ad- 
visers sensed that the idea of an extra 
$5 levy for a second time would stir 
upa fight on the convention floor. And 
the last thing UAW leaders wanted at 
Cleveland was dissension in public over 
the strike fund. 

Extended wrangling over how bene- 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT INVESTS 


IN THE FLOOR OF THE FUTURE—- 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT BUILDING 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 





ARCHITECT HARRISON AND 
ABRAMOVITZ 
NEW YORK CITY 


EDWARDE ASHLEY 
NEW YORK CITY 





GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 


CONSOLIDATED 
ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE 

RIGGS, 
DISTLER AND CO 
BALTIMORE 








ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS 





ELECTRIFICATION WALKER BROTHERS 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 


Milcor Celluflor (with Walker ‘electrifi- 
cation) has (1) closely spaced cells pro- 
tected by Ti-Co galvanizing; (2) large 
header duct that carries wiring from 
distribution point to panel cell; (3) easy- 
access units that are inset to accom- 
modate floor covering; (4) outlet fittings 
for telephone and power. 








MIULCOR ceELLuFLor 


The new Commercial Credit Building in Balti- 
more is to be one of the finest and most modern 
structures of its kind. Designed by Harrison and 
Abramovitz and constructed by Consolidated 
Engineering Company, it will have the last word 
in electrified sub-floors. 


Milcor Celluflor, latest cellular floor development 
is truly the “Floor of the Future’, It meets the 
changing, growing need for electrical flexibility 
to provide for electronic office equipment and 
business machines, Its closely spaced raceways 
permit the installation of communications or 
power outlets at virtually any point on the 
floor. Furthermore, these outlets can be relocat- 
ed — or new ones added — without expensive 
alterations. 


Only Milcor Celluflor offers all of these features: 


¢ Structural strength of close cell spacing — 
eight steel webs every 24 inches. 


© Potential electrical outlet every 6 inches of 
exposed floor. 


© Unexcelled protection of Inland TI-COt 


galvanizing. 

e Safe working floor for all trades during con- 
struction. 

¢ Lower over-all building cost — wood forms, 
staging and shoring eliminated — faster con- 


struction — earlier occupancy. 
We'll be happy to send further information at 
your request. 


INLANO- STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4041 W. BURNHAM STREET © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


BALTIMORE 5, MD., 5300 Pulaski Highway — BUFFALO 11, N. Y., 64 Rapin St. = 
CHICAGO 9, ILL., 4301 S. Western Bivd.—CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, 3240 Spring Grove Ave. 
—CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 1541 E. 38th St.—DETROIT 2, MICH., 690 Amsterdam Ave. 
—KANSAS CITY.41, MO., P. 0. Box 918—LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF., 4807 E. 49th St. 
— NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 230 Park Ave. — ST. LOUIS 10, MO., 4215 Clayton Ave. 


tT!-CO is Inland Steel's new, non-floking, continuous galvanizing 
(Sendzimir) process. 


MitcoR 
CELLUFLOR 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. M-IS7A 
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BACKYA RO. “RAILROADS! 


For the utmost in scenic gardening, build your 
own 744" gauge bark yard railroad! New and 
different hobby foe father and son that gets 
you a magnificent railrdad pike, each weather- 
proof, kid-proof car actually big enough to 
Cemplete, easy-to-build 





—yF two adults. 
kits. Requires 30: ft. x 50 ft. back yard. 
SEND 25¢ FOR 16 PAGE COMPLETE CATALOG 


ROB'T E. MILLER, BATH R.D. 1, PA. 
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to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet. they re- 
ceived substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 
each. 














SUS-RAP SIMPLIFIES 


PACKING OF STOVE PANELS 


PRE-FORMED Wrap-Around strips provide complete 
IN-CARTON suspension. Sus-Rap fits contour of 
individual product. Mode in rolls and pre-cut 
lengths and widths. Used to ship) PANORAMIC 
WINDSHIELDS + MIRRORS + NEONS ond PLASTIC 
SIGNS + GLASS REFRIGERATOR SHELVES + MARBLE 
SLABS + PORCELANIZED PANELS - TY WINDOWS 
* HOLLOWARE, etc 
SUS-RAP is engineered to your requirements 
For Complete Information MAIL COUPON TODAY: 
eeeeeeeesooeoeee ----- 














' 
1 Gentlemen: We are interested in more informo- 1 
1 tion on Sus-Rop, Please ( ) Hove your repre- | 
1 sentative coll, ( ) Send Literature ' 
| NAME ; 
1 COMPANY ' 
| ADDRESS. : 
1 city STATE ' 
' 





VANANT COMPANY, 


1983 So. Allis St.. Milwaukee 7, Wis 
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fits should be paid—to all strikers, or 
just to the needy—was allowed only be- 
cause it was always clear, during the 
squabble, that everybody agreed on the 
basic principle of the strike fund. What 
was important was to give the auto 
management not even the faintest hope 
that the workers were not resolute on 
that. 

¢ Psychology—A 98% vote for the 
strike fund did that. The next thought 
that might occur to auto industry man- 
agement would be: How long will they 
stay on strike? UAW’s leadership be- 
lieves its members’ willingness to keep 
feeding dues into the strike fund will 
sweep away any doubts about the work- 
ers’ determination. 

Placed in that frame, the dues in- 
crease rather than being a matter of 
intra-union bickering, became one for 
mani igement’s appraisal in trying to 
w cight the temper of UAW. Certainly 
little else at the convention gave a 
clue. Reuther’s only new moves were: 
(1) to repeat that he wasn’t “wedded” 
to the mechanics of the union’s GAW 
plan and (2) to give his views on the 
effect of GAW on small companies that 
supply the auto industry. 

Recently, opponents of GAW have 
argued that in times of low production 
auto companies would pull into their 
own plants work that suppliers ordi- 
narily would perform, so as to avoid 
giving pavchecks-for-no-work. Reuther 


obviously can’t buy this argument; 
UAW’s whole creed on GAW is that 
GAW will force such regularity of pro. 
duction that there will not be am 
periods of “low” production. 
Nevertheless, Reuther said that UAW 
leaders have talked among themselves 
of the possibility of aiding small com. 
panies through a “pooled” reserve fund 
similar to the pension fund pools noy 
in effect in Toledo and Detroit. 
Reuther also said, not unexpectedly, 
that once a guaranteed work or pay 
plan is negotiated the auto industry, 
it can be expected to “radiate’’ out into 
others. The radiation is already begin. 
ning (page 124). 
e Meany Speaks—Delegates took time 
off from strike fund debate to hea 
George Meany, —— of AFL, praise 
the auto union for “blazing a new trail.” 
He did not mention UAW’s guarantee 
demand directly in his address, but ina 
press conference afterward he discussed 
AFL policy on the guaranteed wage. 
Such a thing is not practical in even 
industrv, he said, mentioning particu 
larly the building trades. It is a “legiti 
mate objective,” Meany added, in those 
industries where employers can schedule 
production and, he said, Reuther has 
assured him this is possible in the auto 
motive industry. He is therefore 100% 
behind UAW, and AFL will give CIO's 
auto union any possible help that it 
might ask for. 


lf There's a “Deal” on GAW 


the basis may very well be in call-in pay and 
severance pay contract clauses, both common now and both 
getting a lot of attention in auto union and management. 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
insisted at its convention in Cleveland 
this week that there will be “no com- 
promise” on its demand for guaranteed 
work or pay. Despite that, there was 
speculation in convention hall and 
hotel lobbies that an alternative to 
UAW’s plan might be in the making. 
The speculation stemmed from UAW 
interest in two issues—call-in pay and 
severance pay. 

Walter Reuther, president of the 
auto union, noted—more for industry 
observers and the press than for the 
delegates—that UAW is “not wedded” 
to the specific mechanics of its guar- 
enteed work or pay plan; it is willing 
to bargain on any proposal that fits 
into the requirements of a guaranteed 
wage, he said (page 120). 

* Question— —Could UAW’s interest in 
call-in pay and severance pay indicate 
that these increasingly common con- 
tract clauses might be used as the basis 


for such a proposal? UAW people 
treat the question lightly, profess to 
see no connection. But bargaining 


policy always dictates lack of interest 
in secondary goals as long as there bs 
any chance of ne gotiating a unions 
prime demand. So_ the "U AW dis 
claimers cannot be considered a final 
word on the goer of a call-in pay, 
severance ‘pay il” between auto 
union and mdustry. 
¢ Call-In Pay—his, 
reporting paX, is pay a ‘worker is guar 
amteed if he repgrts to work, in the 
absence of advance notice from the 
employer not to, and there is no work 
for him. Such guarantees range from 
one hour’s pay to one day’s pay. Most 
contracts specify instances when the 
employer is absolved from responsibil 
ity of advising employees that no work 
is available. 

Although no complete count of such 
provisions ds available, a safe estimate 
is that about three-fourths of the cok 
lective bargaining agreements in_ the 
country contain. call-in pay clauses. 
Both Ford and General Motors com 
tracts, for instance, guarantee a worker 
four hours regular pay if he is allowed 


sometimes called 
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to report tor work without being noti- 
fied that he isn’t needed. 

The UAW guaranteed wage plan in 
part calls for “essentially an extension 
of call-in pay.” UAW would have auto 
companies guarantee +0 hours’ work or 
pay each week for every worker who 
is permitted to report during the week. 

The meat-packing industry has con- 
tracts guaranteeing 36 hours work or 
pay during any week to all regular em- 
ployees. AFL’s Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has negotiated similar pacts in 
the Midwest, assuring senior workers a 
specified amount of pay during a week 
(BW—Jan.22’55,p136). Neither of these 
plans specifies the number of weeks 
covered by the guarantee, as does the 
UAW proposal; instead, the guarantee 
only holds for one week at a time. 
«Severance Pay—Call-in pay may be 
linked with severance pay, once bar- 
gaining on UAW é alternatives gets 
serious. Under severance provisions, in 
effect in about one-seventh of the com- 
panies in the country, a worker is paid 
a certain amount—usually depending on 
length of service—when his employ- 
ment ceases. In many instances, the 
severance need not be permanent; pay- 
ments are made in the event of layoffs 
for an extended period of time, or 
occasionally for temporary layoffs. A 
number of companies, possibly one- 
half of those providing severance allow- 
ances, pay an employee even though 
he is expected to be recalled after an 
extended period of time. 

Since 1940, the number of com- 
panies giving a severance allowance has 
more than doubled. U.S. Steel Corp. 
and the United Steelworkers (CIO) 
worked out a severance allowance setup 
in 1954 based on a lump sum payment 
of so many weeks’ pay depending on 
the employee’s length of service. The 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) has successfully bargained 
for a plan using funds contributed by 
employers on the basis of so many 
cents for each hour worked plus ac- 
cued interest. IUE’s contracts provide 
a maximum on the amount any em- 
ployee may receive, varying from $100 
for every year of service to a top figure 
of $2,500. 

One industry is conspicuous so far by 
its absence from the ranks of those 
paying severance allowances. That in- 
dustry is the automotive. UAW may 
tty to rectify this “oversight” by seek- 
mg a severance pay clause. that would 
provide: 

_. *A lump sum payment equal to 
32 weeks’ pay to certain high seniority 
workers permanently laid off. 

* Weekly payments up to a total 
of 52 weeks to workers laid off for 
4 protracted period of time. 

Lower seniority employees would 
look to unemployment benefits for 
support during layoffs. 
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ROTARY OILDRAULIC, ELEVATORS 
need no penthouse or heavy sidewalls 


Save up to 25% on elevator costs—Oildraulic Elevators 
are designed for low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse or heavy load- 
bearing shaftway structure needed... powerful hy- 
draulic jack supports car and load. Rugged car construc- 
tion withstands shocks and jolts of power truck loading. 
Automatic floor leveling within 4” guaranteed, regard- 
less of load size or rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities 
and controls as required. 

Over 100,000 Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts are now 
in use. Rotary’s coast-to-coast field organization pro- 
vides prompt, efficient installation and service. Mail 
coupon below for catalogs. 

















MAIL NOW FOR NEW ELEVATOR CATALOGS 
Rotary Lift Co., 1082 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send catalog on [7 freight [) passenger elevators to: 


ea 
Address __ 
" City State 
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Bothered with finishing problems—for PLANT 
...+ PRODUCTS ... PROPERTY? You'll find 
Sherwin-Williams help for industrial needs as 
complete and convenient as for home needs. 

Costly duplication of effort in your testing, 
selecting and specifying of industrial finishes 
can be eliminated. Sherwin-Williams sources 
can supply identical color or material stand- 
ards to your needs, in one location or a 
dozen—or a thousand! Ordering can be inte- 
grated . . . stocking simplified. Investigate— 
today—the experience Sherwin-Williams can 
offer on maintenance finishes, on product 
finishes, on specialized finishes for transporta- 
tion or other equipment. 

Call or write The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Executive Headquarters, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 











“BOILER-TO-SMOKESTACK” PROTECTION FOR PROPERTY 
Sherwin-Williams specialized maintenance finishes 
protect patient areas of new Fairview Park Hospital 
in Cleveland . . . many thousands of other leading 
institutional, business and industrial properties. 





““MADE-TO-MEASURE"’ FINISHES FOR PRODUCTS 


Sherwin-Williams TV Finishes meet 
special problems... are used for TV 
cabinets of nearly every major manu- 
facturer. Other Sherwin-Williams 
developments are solving basic prob- 
lems in the implement, furniture, 
appliance and many other industries. 


Sherwin-Williams is where YOUR BUSINESS is 

The broader your scope of operations, the more advantages the 
Sherwin-Williams organization offers yours. Over 1000 branch 
offices, warehouses and 17 factories make Sherwin-Williams 
an on-the-spot source of help where and when you need it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 
for ever industrial need 





GAW Reports 


UAW may be pressing 
for guarantee through aid to 
glass unions . McDonald 
backs UAW drive . . . New 
rail annual wage demand. 


Is there more than first meets the 
eyes in a CIO guaranteed annual wage 
demand on Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co? 
Many in Detroit and Pittsburgh, par 
ticularly, profess to see shrewd union 
strategy in a United Auto Workers. 
backed GAW demand on the glass 
companies by the Glass, Ceramic & 
Silica Sand Workers (BW—Mar.26’55, 
p12). 

Libbey-Owens-Ford and _ Pittsburgh 
Plate supply substantially all the wind. 
shields and backlights to the auto in- 
dustry. Because the pinch is on in the 
glass industry (BW —Mar.26'55,p29), 
stocks of windshields and backlights in 
warehouses are small. If the two com. 
panies’ glass plants shut down, so would 
auto assembly lines in a short time. So, 
the rumor has it. while UAW bargains 
with the auto industry on GAW, the 
real fight—and, if necessary, the strike 
pressure—will be by the CIO glass 
union, with UAW’s militant backing. 

The idea is that a GAW plan forced 


on the glass companies, more vulnerable 
now than the auto manufacturers, could 
be had subsequently in the auto indus- 
trv. 


The rumor, which L-O-F and Pitts 
burgh Plate officials say they put no 
credence in, seems to stem from the 
fact that in making a GAW demand, 
the glass union followed closely UAW's 
proposals and made liberal use of UAW 
publicity material—pamphlets, a motion 
picture, and posters 

The basis for the rumor apparenth 
stops with the unquestioned fact that 
UAW is supporting the smaller glass 
union with technical aid. There are 
“verv close ties” between the auto 
makers and glass suppliers, the unions 
point out. 

UAW’s guaranteed-work or guar 
anteed-wage strategy so far has been di- 
rected toward shutting down, if neces 
sarv, either General Motors or Ford 
plants—but not both. That way, pres 
sure for a quick settlement would be 
intensified in this good and highly com 
petitive auto vear. Since a UAW. 
backed glass shutdown would quickly 
shut down not only GM and Ford but 
most other auto plants, the auto union 
couldn’t capitalize on the companies 
fight for competitive advantages in the 
auto market; everybody would be om 
equal footing—shut down. 

So, while the UAW-fostered pret 
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sure-on-glass rumor seems to be spread- 
ing, it should*be discounted. 


Count David J. McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers (CIO), on 
the side of Walter Reuther, head of 
CIO and of the United Auto Workers, 
in UAW’s guaranteed work drive— 
despite the McDonald-Reuther_ cool- 
ness. McDonald, in Chicago, made 
his position clear on UAW’s guarantee 
demand: 

“Whether it is a guaranteed annual 
wage, OF whether it is called supple- 
mental unemployment compensation, 
we want the auto workers to win it,” 
he said. “That'll make it so much 
easier for us in 1956. Whatever it is, 
it'll fall right into our laps.” 

Among other things, there has been 
some competition between McDonald 
and Reuther in recent years over which 
would pioneer a GAW contract. Mc- 
Donald’s USW bid for GAW last year, 
but signed without it. Steel contracts 
are limited to reopenings this year on 
wages. McDonald recently announced 
that USW would “adhere” to the con- 
tract terms and defer any bid for wage 
or work guarantees until next year. 


Railroad employees may be the first 
in the country to demand a 30-hour 
work week, both in bargaining with 
carriers and through Congress. T. C. 
Carroll, president of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, re- 
ported last week that 40,000 track work- 
ers represented by his union were laid 
off last vear, along with 101,878 other 
railroad employees; the answer, he said, 
is to cut the work week to spread jobs. 

Meanwhile, the Maintenance of Way 
Employees announced last week that it 
is serving demands on carriers for “the 
equivalent of an annual wage’’ for its 
members. Six nonoperating rail unions, 
with 350,000 members, announced 
earlier that a form of GAW would be 
their “main objective” in bargaining 
this vear (BW—Feb.12’55,p142). 


Not unexpectedly, guaranteed-wage 
demands are spreading to the nation’s 
fam equipment industry. CIO’s United 
Auto Workers, which bargains for some 
125,000 workers in the industry, has 
fomulated “‘auto-type” guarantee de- 
mands to be served on major employers 
beginning this month, along with de- 
mands for a 10¢ to 15¢ an hour raise 
and pension and insurance changes. 

UAW’s Farm Equipment Dept. ne- 
gotiates with International Harvester, 
AllisChalmers Mfg. Co., Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., and Deere & Co. 
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OF ELECTRO-MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES... 


FROM “PILOT STAGE” 
TO PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


ERE’S how Atlas helps you develop new assemblies 
H and components for radar and sonar systems, 
computers, and other electro mechanical devices. 

You bring your designs to us. Atlas experienced 
production and methods engineers layout the job using 
new cost-cutting methods, improved processing tech- 
niques. Atlas toolmakers build dies and fixtures to 
implement these plans. Atlas skilled mechanics and 
assemblers produce prototypes to your exact specifica- 
tions. Atlas metallurgical and electronic technicians 
test your product. Your next step is when your plant or 
Atlas takes over for volume production. 

Atlas furnishes the practical engineering step be- 
tween idea and production line. We’ve been “‘precision- 
eering”’ on a contract basis for many years. May we 
work with you? Write for booklet ‘‘Precision-eering 
Electro Mechanical Equipment.’”’ ATLAS Precision 
Products Co., Philadelphia 24, Pa. (Division of Pruden- 
tial Industries). 


“Fone Tauring Board... te Production Line” 


ENGINEERING e PRODUCTION ° ASSEMBLY 


Precision Froducrs 








Solve 2 Big Problems 


With One Famous Paint! 


Z STOP CORROSION and 
2 BOOST MORALE with... 
TRUSCON SPEED REX! 


Speed Rex, which provides years of pro- 
tection against moisture, fumes, fungus and 


Write for color card 
showing true 
“Eye Comfort” colors. 


other corrosive elements, does double duty 
when used in any of the colors of Truscon’s 


“Eye Comfort Color Harmony” 
is a scientific color system that boosts work- 
ers’ morale by improving “seeing” conditions, Z 
reducing fatigue, eliminating glare and sharp 


contrasts. 


THIS SYSTEM WORKS! 

Eye Comfort Color Harmony is actually a 
very simple color system, based on the scien- 
tific fact that employees work better when 
conditions are favorable .. . 
cause they become less fatigued. 

FREE SURVEY 
You can find out whether your plant needs 


« ing” 


system. This 


IT’S ALIVE! IT’S DEVRAN! 


Devran (Epoxy Resin) enables 
“Speed Rex” to bounce back 
from hard knocks as well as 


be- 


color “treatment” by sending coupon below. from chemicals. Actually, @ ball 
There will be no obligation to you... a at. Gees bee Gan 
absolutely. bounce than a golf ball! 


Division of Devoe & Raynolds 
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Truscon Laboratories ! 
1700 Caniff, Dept. B-4 | 
rRUSCON Detroit 11, Michigan | 
DC Arrange free plant survey—no obligation. | 
(— Send descriptive literature on Speed Rex | 
and “Eye Comfort’ | 
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High Court Bars . 


disputes that are covered by 
Taft-Hartley. Union’s wage 
suit is rejected. 


I'he Supreme Court this week whit 
tled deeper into rights of state 
to act in labor disputes covered } 
the federal Taft-Hartley Act. It held 
unanimously, that a state court may no 
enjoin union activities that are leg 
under federal law on the ground tha 
they violate a state law against restraint 
of trade. 

The decision was 
down in labor case 
the court: 

e Ruled that 


ne of three hande 
In the other ty 


union cannot sue 
an employer in federal court for bread 
of contract covering the payment @ 
wages. The court held that since Con 
gress, in drafting the federal law, did no 
“discuss or show any recognition of the 
tvpe of suit involved here, in which th 
union is suing on behalf of employee 
for accrued wages we conclude that 
Congress did not confer on the feder 
courts jurisdiction over a suit such 2 
this one.” 

e Agreed to 


consider an appe 


from a lower court’s decision in a se 
ondary boycott case, involving a state 
court injunction against the Brothe 


hood of Teamsters (AFL), which mak 
a neutral railroad its victim in picketing 
directed at trucking companies in Bo 
ton. 

Of the three, the decision involving 
states’ rights has the most far-reaching 
importance. It clarifies what has lon 
been a muddy jurisdictional field—andi 
does so in a way that imposes new curbs 
on state powers in the important indus 
trial relations field, and that runs cour 
ter to employer demands for broadened 
state powers. 
¢ Union Squabble—The case on whic 
the high court ruled resulted from i 
squabble between Al L’s Internation 
Assn. of Machinists and Brotherhood é 
Carpenters over jobs. IAM, bargaining 
agent for 220 employees at the At 


heuser-Busch plant in St. Louis, de. 
manded, according to the compaii 
that its members be assigned mill 
wright jobs, done in the past by carpet 
ters. 

The carpenters’ union threatened # 
strike if the jobs were taken awa 


When the company refused to assig 
the millwright work to IAM, the latter: 
220 workers struck. Anheuser-Base 
file] unfair-labor-practice charges with 
the National Labor Relations Boatd. 
which ruled the charge could not b 
supported under T-H. Anheuser-B 
sought relief in state courts. 





... state action in labor 
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Missouri has an antitrust law, and 
the company charged IAM with violat- 
ing it through a “conspiracy” to force 
management to assign jobs only to its 
members. The state court upheld the 
charge, and enjoined the IAM strike. 

In ruling favorably on IAM’s appeal, 
the Supreme Court said that (1) T-H 
covers the Anheuser-Busch situation, so 
NLRB had jurisdiction; and (2) an em- 
ployer—and state court—cannot invoke 
4 state law that does not involve labor 
relations (in Missouri, the antitrust law) 
as grounds for handling a case that it 
could not deal with through labor 
statutes. 

In earlier cases, the high court had 
held that states may under some cir- 
cumstances use “police power’ to deal 
with labor violence, but that where 
federal supremacy has been exercised— 
through the Taft-Hartley Act—state 
courts cannot otherwise intervene. 
«Wage Suit—-In the wage suit, the 
Assn. of Westinghouse Salaried Em- 
ployees, an independent union, was 
seeking one day’s back pay in behalf of 
4,000 Westinghouse Electric Corp. em- 
ployees. The union claimed the pay 
was withheld, in violation of contract 
provisions, after workers stayed away 
from jobs for a day in 1951. 

Lower courts dismissed the suit, rul- 
ing that Westinghouse was not bound 
by contract to pay for time not worked. 
On appeal, the Supreme Court went 
even further. It held specifically that 
it would not open its docket to “an ex- 
tensive range of litigation heretofore 
entertained by the states.” 

“There was no suggestion [during 
Congressional hearings] that Congress 
... intended to open the doors of the 
federal courts to a potential flood of 
grievances based upon an employer's 
failure to comply with the terms of a 
collective bargaining agreement relating 
to compensation terms,” the majority 
said in the 6-2 decision. It noted that 
“employees have always been able to 
enforce their individual rights in the 
state courts.” 


“Right to Work” Bill 


Vetoed in Kansas 


A veto by Republican Gov. Fred Hall 
this week barred Kansas from becoming 
the 19th state with a “right to work” 
lw-one banning the union shop and 
other forms for compulsory unionism. 

Hall, who made clear his opposition 
to “right to work” legislation in last 
year’s political campaign, used sharp 
words in chiding the legislature for “‘a 
dark hour in Kansas legislative history.” 
He called the bill sent to him for signa- 
ture “a lobbyists’ bill,” passed, he said, 
after “such a campaign of propaganda 
land) the expenditure of such sums of 
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Valco Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
“% “y, Illinois, is one of the largest manufacturers 


of precision built electronic 
guitars and amplifiers. 


In the manufacturing f fine musical instruments at 
Valco, Tornado plays an important part in keeping shop 


areas clean and dust-free. 


From the woodworking shop to the painting and 


finishing rooms, Tornado’s 325 M.P.H. suc 


every cleaning operation. 


tion speeds up 


& 
Find out how faster, easier Tornado cleaning can reduce 
your cleaning costs—actually improve production, Write for 
literature (Bulletin 660) and an “in-your-plant” demonstration. 





NEW TORNADO 
JUMBO CONVERSION KIT 


With this kit the motor unit 
from a Tornado vacuum 
cleaner converts any standard 

_ 55 gallon drum into a Jumbo 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


OREWER ELECIRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 





be 


5 PIECES OF CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT IN ONE MACHINE 





@ Standard Tank Type Cleaner 
@ 55 Gallon Cleaner 

@ Portable Electric Blower 

@ Air Sweeper 

@ Insecticide Sprayer 





CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





IF YOU 
WANT TO BE. 
AT THE 


CROSSROADS 


OF 
COMMERCE 








at 


a 












Convenient, fast, economical 
transportation gives Pennsylvania in- 
dustry unequalled advantages. The 
State’s 12,000 miles of railroad, 97,000 
miles of improved highway, 168 inter- 
connected airports, busy sea, lake, and 
river ports . make this truly the 
“crossroads” of commerce. Pennsyl- 
vania’s 10% million people have a 
spendable yearly income of $16 billion 
and, if you want to reach out, you can 
give 24-hour-or-less freight service to 
45 million people. “Plant” your Com- 
pany here and reap the benefits. Before 
making a final decision on your new 
plant site, it will pay you to discuss 
Pennsylvania’s favorable tax climate 
with us. 


















~ PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 














































GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 
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ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


Write in confidence for further information . . . 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (C-1), HARRISBURG, PA. 











tive bargaining. It 
purpose,” he said, 


ing union activities 
The veto (upheld 


and employers” of Kansas. 


money” as never seen before in Kansas, 

He called the “right to work” bill 
“misnomer” intended only “to ult. 
mately destroy both the right of labe 
to organize and the principle of college 
ill accomplish this 
yy prohibiting maip 
tenance of membership in labor unions 
under state law. This right is now guap 
anteed to labor under the Taft-Hartle 
Act.” Hall urged the legislature § 
adopt a bill he had proposed earlig, 
curbing jurisdictional strikes and sq 
ondary boycotts and otherwise regulat 
















brought congrat 
ulations from Labor Secy. James PB 
Mitchell, who said the governor hy 
“done a service to the working people 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A week-long wildcat strike ended whe 
workers at Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s Alle 
port (Pa.) mill heeded a back-to-work 


order by United Steelworkers (CIQ) 
Pres. David J. McDonald last week 


The walkout started Mar. 17 over a 
incentive pay dispute involving 3 
workers, and forced a mill shutdown 


McDonald reminded workers of thei 
no-strike clause, and warned of possibk 
penalties. 

s 


Consumer prices held steady during the 
month ended in mid-February, the le 
bor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistic 
reported last week. The BLS inde 
remained unchanged from mid-Jane 
ary’s 114.3% of average 1947-49 pne 
levels (BW—Mar.5’55,p121). The @ 
dex level for mid-December was alo 
114.3%. BLS says recent trends i 
wholesale prices give no indication 
any marked change in the c-of-] inde 
for mid-March. 


Factory take-home pay for a_ worktt 
with three dependents climbed @ 
February to a record high of $69.17% 
week, after taxes, Dept. of Labor t 
ported last week. The figure was 76¢ 
higher than that for January, and about 
55¢ above the record high of December, 
1954. Longer hours worked dunng 
February (with overtime pay) caused 
the increase. 
os 


Railroad wages should be reviewed and 
an obsolete pay structure revamped, # 
Presidential emergency board reported 
last weekend. The board made ih 
recommendation in a report that sug: 
gested that 9,000 conductors # 
“through freight” service should gt 
an unspecified raise to correct “i 
equities” in present wages. 
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Push aplenty... but no control 


Sails and rudder were not enough—only when steam 
power came could ships cope with the wind’s will. And 
just as valves harnessed steam, they’ve been the means 
of steady progress at sea and of cities and industries. 
Today, they’re basic tools for controlling all fluids— 
for power, processing, and utility services. 





ft 


BIG SHIPS NEED BIG VALVES and they get them from 
Crane in the same wide selection as smaller sizes. The 
Crane Marine line is complete with valves and fittings 
precisely engineered and approved for piping service on 
all types of vessels—from small river boat to ocean 
liner. On water as on land, Crane quality stands for 
bigger value in piping equipment. 





CRANE CO. Az 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
KITCHENS © PLUMBING «© HEATING 


Making valves that do the job better has been Crane’s 
main effort through 100 years of adherence to quality 
manufacturing. Thrifty buyers know Crane quality for 
its greater dependability, durability, and lower main- 
tenance costs in all piping services. That’s why more 
Crane valves are used than any other make. 





‘FLUID CARGOS HANDLED FASTER on barges and tankers 


under the safe control of Crane valves and fittings. 
Crane assures it—with steady refinement of design, 
controlled manufacturing, and complete testing. And 
Crane puts such quality into piping materials for every 
industry. Crane Co., General Offices, Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers in all industrial areas. 


BUYER 


UBT it oe 


om 


CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 
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Riss & Co., Inc. buys 500 new tractors 
equipped with Fuller Model R-950-C 


To obtain maximum performance 
from their new fleet of 500 tractors, 
Riss & Company, Inc. of Kansas City, 
Mo., specified that every tractor was 
to be equipped with a Fuller Semi- 
Automatic R-950-C RoADRANGER 
Transmission. 

By combining a five-speed front 
section and a two-speed auxiliary, the 
Semi-Automatic ROADRANGER pro- 
vides 10 forward speeds all shifted by 
a single lever. All ratios are evenly 
and progressively spaced, and all 
shifting—up or down—is actuated 
from a single control at the driver’s 
fingertips. 


With the Semi-Automatic Roap- 
RANGER, the driver can quickly pro- 
vide the right ratios at the right time, 
to meet any load and grade condi- 
tions. Even more important, he can 
provide them as he anticipates the 
need from what he sees on the road 
ahead, and without having to wrestle 
with gear splits or sit out automatic 
actuation. 

Through single-lever shifting of 
evenly-spaced ratios, the driver has 
complete control of the situation. He 
can skip ratios if he desires, exactly 
as his experience tells him best. 
Result: faster trip time, lower fuel 


Unit Drop Forge Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis. * Shuler Axle Co., Louisville, Ky. (Subsidiary) * Sales & Service, All Products, West. Dist. Branch, Oakland 6, Cal. and Southwest Dist. Office, Tulsa 3, Obte. 


. . Vital Transportation Link 
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Semi-Automatic ROADRANGER Transmissions specified 
in largest fleet purchase on record 


consumption, /onger engine life, less 
driver fatigue . . . greater profit. 

In short, the Fuller Semi-Auto- 
matic ROADRANGER Transmission is 
what the trucking industry wanted, 
what they ordered, and what they 
have ...today... when they need it. 

See your truck dealer. Ask him for 
full details on the most efficient, 
easiest-shifting transmission available 
today. Be sure to specify the Fuller 
Semi-Automatic ROADRANGER fot 
your new trucks. 


J 
FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRANSMISSION DIVISION * KALAMAZOO, MiG. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Even the man with a well-equipped home workshop is probably not 
getting all the fun and work out of it that he might. That’s partly because 
he is unlikely to know the techniques and time-saving tricks the profes- 
sionals use. 


It’s hard to find the trick you need to solve a particular problem at the 
moment it needs solving. There’s no complete ready reference, except one 
you may have gathered piecemeal yourself from how-to-do-it sources. 


How do you learn them? The best way is to go back to school—adult 
woodworking courses at high schools; classes given by the more enterprising 
hardware stores and lumber dealers (BW—Dec.11’54,p48); and special 
groups set up specifically to promote the hobby. 


Don’t assume that such courses are too elementary for you. It’s a big 
mistake—and a common one—to forget that woodworking demands skill, 
patience, and knowledge in spite of recent aids that help the amateur. 


Meanwhile, note these simple general tips. Most have been collected 
from tool companies such as Shopmaster, Inc.; Magna Engineering Corp. 
(Shopsmith); and Delta Power Tools. 


First, on care of tools: 


Good power tools need little, if any, lubrication. But their exteriors 
should get the same care as your car—particularly to keep them from 
rusting. 

Best method: Keep a moist sponge in a can of floor wax, run it over 
metal surfaces occasionally. Wax is better than oil, which can stain the wood 
you’re working. Also, you’ll find well-polished saw and jointer tables easier 
and safer to use. 


Circular saw blades that have accumulated gum and pitch can be 
cleaned easily. Soak them overnight in turpentine or kerosene, then rub 
with fine steel wool. 


Incidentally, chances are that the average power-saw owner by this 
time has a hollow-ground circular-saw blade; it gives a clean, smooth edge in 
cross-cutting. But remember that they need to project above the work far- 
ther than conventional blades—at least three-quarters of an inch to prevent 
burning. And don’t dull them with ripping or rough work. 


On wood: One of the first things an amateur craftsman learns is that 
he should always work with the grain of the wood in planing or jointing. 
The catch: How do you know which way the grain runs? 


You can literally find out with your eyes shut. Just stroke the surface 
or a cut edge with your fingers. Grain has a “nap” you can feel; the 
direction that feels smoothest is “with the grain.” 

Spindle turnings are usually sanded right on the lathe. But there’s 
a trick to getting the smoothest finish: Reverse the-work, dampen the wood 
slightly. Then final sanding removes all the slight remaining nap. 

If you have no lathe, consider hammer handles or cheap baseball bats 
as legs for simple furniture. And if you want to point dowels, use a pencil- 
sharpener rather than whittle by hand. 


Pay a visit to your lumber dealer some day when you have no list: in 
your hand. Every yard has a pile of odds and ends that can be a rich 









PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK treasure for the imaginative. Snoop around the stock and you'll find some 
special shapes well worth picking up. 


Other good browsing grounds are country or marine hardware stores, 
secondhand-lumber yards, and house wreckers. Worthless old furniture 
often provides rare woods so long-seasoned that they work like silk. Some 
of the old hardware is worth creating a new piece to fit. 


Finally, be sure you have some of the good basic handbooks. Power 
Tool Woodworking for Everyone, by R. J. De Cristoforo (McGraw-Hill; $4.95), 
for example, is good for the elaborate shop. And since you’ll have to wield 
hand tools no matter how much power you have, look into a new book, How 
to Use Hand Tools (Popular Mechanics Press; $2.50). 
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Perfume is usually a surefire Easter gift for a lady. And you have a 
convenient source of supply at your local drugstore, as well as department 
stores and specialty shops. 


It’s helpful to know the lady’s taste. But if you choose a quality per- 
fume, there’s no need to make a big project over the particular type. Pick 
a scent that pleases you. If your lady hasn’t used it, she will probably 
welcome the chance to experiment. 

You’ll find seven basic perfume types: single floral, floral bouquets, 
modern blends (“all-purpose,”’ round-the-clock perfumes; Chanel No. 5 is 
a well-known example), oriental, woody, spicy, fruity. 













Most experts say that French perfumes are better. All good perfumes 
use the same ingredients: natural and synthetic essential oils, fixatives, 
alcohol. However, the French are said to be more likely to develop the 
full bouquet, use a mellower alcohol to dilute the oils. 








In general, expect to pay from $20 to $35 an ounce for fine French 
perfumes; between $10 and $20 for the best domestic types (excluding tax 




















and extra-fancy packaging). 
— 9 
If you have an ulcer, it may be due mainly to your wife. That was the Over 
word last week from a Harvard University anthropologist, Dr. Benjamin over ¢ 
D. Paul. He said that the growing importance of women—plus their desire Over 
for social climbing—generates ulcer-causing anxiety in men. 1941. 
One opposing argument appeared a few days later: Men made woman ie am 
that way because they have depreciated her role as mother and wife. Great 
the rot 
niellaa Cate al 
contro 
The Golf Course Superintendents Assn. estimates that this year’s aver- Bef 
age budget for the better course will run at $60,000 for 18 holes. That’s rotary 
not so bad as it sounds: The golfing boom is so big that income rides far — 
ahead of outgo—even though maintenance costs are inevitably rising. Here a 
—o— 
The probable cause of dreaded multiple sclerosis—spirocheta myel- f 
optha—has been isolated and cultivated at St. Luke’s and Children’s Medical 
Center in Philadelphia. BE 
Tests for diagnostic purposes will be ready in a few months. But it fies 
PAGE 132 will probably take at least 18 months to find a way to kill the organism. Molded an 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 2, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








RECORD-BREAKER 


in a record-breaking industry! 
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U. S. lt a Rotary Hose 


Over 53,500 wells drilled last year—an increase of 
over 64% since 1941... 

Over 215 million feet drilled—up nearly 116% since 
1941. 

Depths ranging from 4,000 feet to over 4 miles — when 
buta few years ago 10,000 feet was rare! 

Great depths require great pressures to be handled by 
the rotary hose that circulates the mud needed to lubri- 
cate and cool the drilling bit, flush out the cuttings and 
control the underground pressures. 

Before U. S. Royal 4 Rotary Hose came along, a good 
rotary hose lasted about 18 months and drilled between 
80 and 90 thousand feet. 

BUT U. S. ROYAL 4 BREAKS ALL RECORDS! 
Here are some typical performances this great hose has 


U.S.” Research perfects it...“ U.S.” Production builds it... 


turned in: 

e 300,000 feet drilled, (instead of just 90,000) over a 
space of 3 years. 

e 3,500 pounds pressure has been delivered by this hose 
when required by working conditions. This “spud-to-pay” 
hose has gone to well over 16,000 feet depth. It exceeds 
API specifications. 

Records like these make drillers insist on U. S. Royal 
4. Yet records like these are not unusual with “U. S.” for 
“U.S.” builds into every product it makes, whether it be 
industrial hose, conveyor belts, expansion joints, or plas- 
tic pipe—that extra performance and durability that 
breaks records in efficiency, economy and long life. Get 
in touch with any one of the 27 “U. S.” District Sales 
Offices or write us direct. 


U.S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose + Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products + Oil Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings ¢ Grinding Wheels * Packings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives ¢ Roll Coverings *« Mats and Matting 









TURBINE SPECIAL is Chrysler Corp.’s version of a gas-turbine automobile 


.. its Future 


This is the engine of the future for autos, 
trucks and buses, auto manufacturers feel. 


Its efficiency must be raised, and manu- 
facturers must develop methods for producing 
| its heat-resisting parts cheaply. 


Byt its simplicity, easy assembly and serv- 
ice, will open broad markets for it. 


Here’s how the industry sees the growth 
in number of turbine-powered vehicles on the 
road: 























BY: ESTIMATE 
1960 60,000 to 300,000 
1965 284,000 to 3,900,000 
1970 ; 11,500,000 to 42,500,000 
1975 48,000,000 to 62,000,000 

Date: Notional Petroleum News. 
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One of the biggest all-round shi 
in the history of the auto industy 
already visible on the horizon. It’s gj 
a bit obscured by low hanging cloud 
but when it comes, it’s likely to cop 
with a rush. The auto men and th 
oil men—who will be almost as my 
affected by it—are now busy workin 
up a timetable (chart, lower left). Wh, 
they see looming up looks like this 

e The end of the reciprocating 
piston engine is in sight, though it 
still a long way off 

e Within five years, you’re almog 
sure to see autos on the road power! 
by gas turbines (picture, upper left} 
engines similar to those that power j¢ 
aircraft, utility turbines, pipeline pump 
ing stations, and a small group of log) 
motives (BW—Mar.27’54,p102). 

eIn 20 years, the reciprocati 
engine will play second fiddle in aut 
to the gas turbine. The situation 
autos then will be comparable b 
diesels vs. steam locomotives in railroad 
ing today. 

e The shift means a major tum 

around for oil men and automotiv 
suppliers, too. 
e Estimates—That’s the general pi 
ture based on a consensus of the view 
of auto and oil men. Among th 
specialists in these fields, though 
there’s by no means unanimous agre 
ment on the details of the timetable 
That’s why the chart at the left, show 
ing the oil industry’s estimates for th 
cumulative growth of gas-turbine cas 
has such a wide spread between th 
low and high estimates in the numba 
of turbine-powered vehicles on the 
road. 

The oil men’s estimates are based om 
a recent survey by marketing and prt 
duction men from 14 of the largest a 
companies, who asked the auto mant 
facturers about their plans for usimg 
gas turbines. Generally, Detroit's # 
swer to the question was more immed 
ate than most outsiders would have & 
pected. Within five years, the auto 
makers say, U.S. motorists will be able 
to buy their first turbine-powered pi 
senger cars. Arid 10 years after that 
every dealer will handle them. 
¢ Preparations—There’s more than just 
imagination or hope in these estimates 
At least one major manufacturer has 
on its drawing boards right now 4 tut 
bine-powered passenger car that’s slat 
for public sale. 

That’s in addition to the demonst 
tion models already shown—which, ® 
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é' : Buda spins in a 360° circle in just a few 
and th square feet... . yet is always in perfect 

iS mucl balance. Narrow, right angle intersections 





are no obstacle for Buda fork lift trucks! 
Buda eases into the tightest corners, 
snakes the load out safely, quickly, 
always in perfect balance. Steering 
mechanism has self-adjusting ball joints 
equipped with springs. . . eliminates 
“play” in ball joints. 
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The Buda steering gear is automotive 
worm and lever reduction type. Center 
point construction provides correct, 
steering geometry in both directions, 
making steering easier, reducing 
transmission of road shock and kick-back 
in steering wheel. Easier steering means 
less driver fatigue, fewer accidents! 
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Put your chips 
where the blue chips are! 


Along the friendly, modern B&O is many an 
“aristocrat’’ of industrial America. The “blue 
chip” corporations gained eminence through 
the know-how of production men and the 
judgment of management. We're proud of the 
“blue chips” who chose B&O territory for 
further expansion. They accepted the advice 
of our specialists in site selection. 


Your stake in B&O territory will pay off! 
Here is economic atmosphere ideal for profit- 
able production and sound growth. Our men 
really ““know the ground’”’—they’ll prepare, in 
confidence, without obligation, a study exactly 
to your needs. 

Play the game to win—ask our man! 


You'll find B&O Industrial Development men at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 





Constantly doing things — better! 





course, are partly experimental aj 
partly publicity. 

General Motors Corp. has _publig 
demonstrated a bullet-like racer cally 
the Firebird (BW—Jan.16’54,p30), ang 
a long-haul bus named the Tury 
cruiser—both powered by _ turbine 
Chrysler Corp. has a 1955 Plymong 
now running up mileage on the high 
ways and in downtown traffic withoy 
any major engine or repair problems. 
¢ What’s in a Turbine?—The gas ty 
bine engine that will go into the & 
of the future will operate on principl 
similar to the engine in a jet plan 
Simplicity is the word for the auto » 
turbine’s operations and assembly—ay 
those are the aspects that appeal t 
the auto manufacturers. 

For auto use, a turbine has only ty 
rotating parts. One shaft is mounte 
with a compressor and a turbine whed 
A second shaft, in line with the fr 
has a bigger turbine wheel, and a om 
nection to the transmission that drive 
the rear wheels. 

Incoming air is squeezed together ir 
the compressor section mounted on th 
first shaft. The air is mixed with a fud 
vapor and ignited in combustion cham 
bers. The ignition turns the mixtur 
into hot expanding gases. These gases 
pass between the blades of the turbine 
wheels, spinning them around. The 
first turbine wheel serves to rotate the 
compressor. It’s the second that sup 
plies the power for running the trans 
mission and the auto 
e Gains and Changes—When you tak 
a look at the advantages of an automo 
tive gas turbine, they make a reciprocat 
ing engine seem as antiquated as 3 
Stanley Steamer. And the coming d 
the gas turbine will mean almost a 
many changes as autos have seen sinc 
the Stanley Steamer went out. 

For one thing, the producers wil 
have to switch their tooling and # 
sembly methods. 

Then a turbine packs more power 
into a smaller space. This could open 
up a whole field of styling for bod 
designers. It might not lead to smalle 
cars, because today’s buyers want a big 
family model. But future designes 
won’t have to create bodies center 
around a conventional hood. 

Fuel economy is another argument 
for turbines. A turbine can bum 4 
cheap fuel—it doesn’t need anti-knock 
additives, high octanes, or costly pr 
mium fuel grades. Its requirements for 
fuel are flexible, but it will probabh 
settle for a mixture of ordinary ga? 
line and a light distillate. That meats 
that oil companies will have to plan 
now for the future, and revise thei 

refinery output to meet the turbines 
fuel tastes. 

Though the gas turbine’s fuel eft 
ciency is low now, chances are the 
economy will not only equal but outdo 
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any engines in autos today. Chrysler 
eventually hopes to develop a turbine 
that will get 30 miles from a gallon. 

Least affected by the shift will be 

the average driver. The “feel” of driv- 
ing will stay the same; he’ll have to 
change only his back-fence jargon about 
engines. : 
+ Bugs—But the engineers have a lot 
of little bugs to iron out before they 
will have a turbine that’s right in price. 
A turbine needs costly critical metals 
for its turbine blades and wheels. That’s 
because a turbine runs hotter internally 
than a conventional engine. 

Metallurgists may soon come up, 
though, with a suitable substitute for 
the alloys—say a cheap mixture of metal 
ond ceramic that would fill the bill. 
One advantage is that there are fewer 
parts in a turbine. If you could com- 
bine fewer parts with cheaper materials, 
you could lower production costs to 
today’s level for a reciprocating engine. 

Another quirk of turbines is their 
lack of braking torque—the engine drag 
that helps slow down a present-day auto 
when you step on the brake pedal. Fu- 
ture turbine autos are sure to be lighter 
by as much as 40%, and consequently 
easier to stop. Still, they will require 
better braking than they can offer now. 
Engineers have a raft of tricks they can 
try-systems using fluid torque, or an 
electromagnetic principle, or any device 
that can quickly sap power from the 
wheels. 
¢Where First?—The specialists don’t 
look for these bugs to hold up the 
witch-over timetable. But they aren’t 
agreed just where the turbines will take 
hold first. One group thinks the first 
turbine-powered vehicles will be pas- 
senger cars. Another school says the 
turbine will never make the grade in 
anything but trucks, buses, and off-the- 
highway equipment. 

But 80% of the reports submitted 
to the oil companies say automotive 


power § turbines are a sure-thing within 10 
d opel § years; and half of these see the first 
t bodi § ones on the road by 1960. 
small f V.G. Raviolo, director of Lincoln 
t a big} Mercury’s car engineering, looks for an 
signes F ovemight shift: “I expect that the gas 
entered} turbine will continue to look as if it is 

along way in the future, until sud- 
jument F denly, almost unexpectedly, it is in pro- 
yum 44 duction.” 
-knock *Schedule—Industry people as a whole 
ly ple | sea schedule something like this. The 
nts for } fist models will be high-priced sports 
obabl | jobs. If turbines appear in low volume 
y gas | by 1960, the industry will need at least 
meats | tWo years for testing the market and 
o pln | smoothing over production problems. 
> thet | ln another three years, the manufac- 
bine’ } twers could tool up and build piants 

for their first mass-produced engines. 
el rd r That brings them to 1965. These will 
re 





outdo 
2, 1955 














ly go down in output during the 
wat five years. The most optimistic 
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For every 9 units 


your inspector okays, 


a Carrier Weathermaker' 


will add 1 more...... 





Something happens in a plant when you put in air condi- 
tioning. Production goes up, rejects drop. A Philadelphia 
manufacturer of ball bearings reduced dimensional rejects 
20%. Supervisors in an Indianapolis plant estimate much 
higher efficiency, 10% less scrap. The most effective pack- 
aged air conditioner for small plants—and offices and stores, 
too—is the Carrier Weathermaker. Look it over for beauty! 
—notice the cabinet’s smooth, deep-drawn corners. Look 
inside the unit! —see the quality features that assure years 
of dependable service. Look up your Carrier Dealer!— 
his name is listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. 
He’s the man to see about all types of air conditioning 
systems and units, including new Weathermakers that re- 


quire no water. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
# Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GZ FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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DOLLY 
GOT 

be 

LITTLE 
LOADED... 


Materials handling 
equipment carrying 
much too much? 
Then you're losing money. Fight materials 
handling obsolescence in your plant. 
See hundreds of new developments in 
equipment, machines, supplies and 
services exhibited by the industry’s 
pacesetting manufacturers. Write for 
free tickets: Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 

341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 





6th National 
Materiais Handling 
Exposition 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
May 16-20, 1955 





BLAST CLEANING removes grinding 
lines, deburrs, precision-finishes dies 
and molds. 


HYDRO-FINISH 


WET BLAST CLEANING does it better 
and cheaper. Sizes and types for 
every laboratory 


need. Write today for free booklet. 


ee 


and production 


Blast Cleaning and Dust Centro! Equipment 


HAGERSTOWN !, MARYLAND 









TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 









Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 
yeors by thousands of outstanding 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 

V increase productive time 

V minimize cash advances 


For information write: 













Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn, 








clues 


the classified advertising 
bu 9 t. For information write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK 





of the world of 











experts peg the big switch from pistons 
to turbines at 1965 or very shortly after. 
The diehards think it will drag on to 
1970 or so. 

¢ Suppliers, Tool—The automotive sup- 
pliers—the manufacturers of piston 
rings, carburetors, oil filters, and the 
like face about the same timetable in 
the transition. Actually, their period of 
grace might be less. The prime manu- 
facturers will need the suppliers’ prod- 
ucts before the turbines start rolling 
off the assembly lines. 

The products of some suppliers are 
slated for obsolescence. Their market 
is in replacements, and will shrink as 
the piston engines disappear—though 
the replacement business may last for 
20 to 25 years after 1970. A spark plug 
maker, for example, will have to tighten 
his belt, saleswise, or else diversify. A 


a — 


CIRCULAR antenna, built by scientists from Bell Labs and MIT, 


TV Relay Leaps 200 Miles 


The big, round antenna in the pic- 
ture can pick up television and tele- 
phone signals from as much as 200 
miles away. Just a few years ago, it 
was not thought possible that such 
high-frequency signals could be re- 
ceived from a transmitter over that 
distance. And even today, scientists 
who have been experimenting with the 
new antenna don’t agree on how those 
signals can travel such distances. 

But the discovery, made by scien- 
tists at Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
means that long stretches of water and 
rugged terrain need no longer block 
communications. 

The new antenna will not affect the 











turbine needs only one plug against g 
or eight for each piston engine. 
e And Oil Men—The petroleum indy§ 
try is faced with nearly as big a chang 
After 1970, refineries will still be abj 
to turn out high-octane gas for anothe 
10 and probably 15 years to supply th 
remaining high-compression piston ¢ 
gines. ‘The turbines will be able 
burn the same fuel if their design j 
right. But turbine engineers would px 
fer a gasoline that doesn’t contain lead 
The filling station operator of th 
future is doomed to a one-product sale 
pitch. Fuel quality will lose its sak 
appeal. For a while, a station will selJ 
high-octane to some old car owners, ani 
turbine fuel to a growing group ¢ 
drivers. As for engine oil, a turbine ug 
hardly any. And it doesn’t have ; 
radiator, so needs no anti freeze. 


PA 
a 


is the key as..- 


microwave relay network that stretehes 
across the U.S. today. American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. will still uw 
the network to carry telephone conver 
sations and television images. But the 
new antenna raises the question of 
whether that network is superfluous. 

Where the present network needs 
about 100 small antennas (like the one 
at the left in the picture) and trans 
mitters to relay a signal from New 
York to Los Angeles, the new 
tennas—plus more pow erful transmitters 
—could carry the signal with only 16 of 
17 relay stations. 

The new development, just 
nounced by Bell and MIT, will be used 
this spring to link Florida with Cubs 
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in an ultra-high frequency telephone 
and television network. 

In the fall of 1953, technicians 
from Bell Labs and M&T found they 
could transmit 12 telephone voice 
channels over the horizon. Several 
months later, they transmitted a tele- 
vision signal between the Bell labora- 
tory at Holmdel, N. J., and the MIT’s 
Round Hill Research Station, near New 
Bedford, Mass.—a distance of 188 miles. 

From those tests, the scientists 
found that the signals were dependable 
for both television and telephone. How- 
ever, both Bell and MIT say the new 
signal system probably will supplement 
rather than replace the line-of-sight 
microwave relay systems. 


New Plastic... 


... developed by Allied 
Chemical is a form of nylon. 
ts principal uses will be in 
molding and extrusion. 


This week, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., and its Barrett Div. made a big 
splash in the plastics business. 

The company announced a new kind 
of nylon molding compound called 
Plaskon 8200, a plastic with a whole 
raft of potential applications. To meet 
the demands of its market, Allied has 
invested $28-million in processing 
equipment that will have an annual out- 
put of 9-million Ib. of resin. 

Actually, Allied isn’t starting from 
scratch in its processing. It already has 
plants that can turn out raw materials 
such as phenol and ammonia. The big 
trick was to get high quality and out- 
put for caprolactam, a critical chemical 
ordinarily made in Europe. 

*No. 31—Allied’s entry makes it the 
third producer in the nylon field. Du 
Pont, the first and biggest, makes nylon 
for fibers and molded parts. Chem- 
stand Corp. makes it omy for fibers. 
Allied says that its kind of- nylon isn’t 
competitive with that made by the 
other two companies. 

*New Markets—Plaskon nylon has sev- 
eal built-in features, that, Allied feels, 
will make it attractive to molding and 
extrusions makers. And Allied hopes it 
am uncover applications and whole 
new markets as yet untouched by ny- 
ln. For one thing, improved molding 
characteristics permit a molding com- 
pany to make larger parts with thicker 
cross-sections. The compound also is 
light, is resistant to heat and chemicals, 
and has the property of self-lubrication. 

Two big markets are for bottled and 
sheet-covered products. The new com- 
pound can hold chemicals that hitherto 
ave been too corrosive for other plas- 
es. With special treatment, a clear, 
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high-strength sheeting can be made 
from it, one that’s suitable for thin 
packaging, or for laminations used in 
conveyors. In mass-produced parts, it’s 


good for molding or extruding into 
gears, bearings, wire jacketing, and 
valves. 


¢ Plans—This is Allied’s first move in 
plastics since it purchased the Plaskon 
Div. of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
about 18 months ago. The buy helped 
give Allied more experience in research 
and sales for its invasion of the ther- 
moplastics field. T. J. Kinsella, presi- 
dent of the Barrett’ Div., says the com- 
pany now has its eve on other growing 
plastics: polyethylene and _ polyvinyl 
chloride types. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Nuclear research facilities are being 
built by Combustion Enginecring Inc., 
at its‘Chattanooga plant. The company, 
which has AEC approval for a reactor 
study project, is now building reactor 
components and boilers for the atomic 
submarine Sea Wolf. The goal of the 
expansion program is to produce com- 
plete nuclear power plants up to the 
turbines. 
Military electronics contracts worth 
$5-million have gone to CBS-Columbia 
since the company first put in its first 
bid, less than half a vear ago. Most of 
the orders are for “handi-talkie,” called 
an improved version of the walkie-talkie, 
and for a new Navy shipboard trans- 
mitter. CBS-Columbia is security con- 
scious about its other contracts, but 
says that thev are all for communication 
cquipment—both airborne and ground 

+ 
A Thermofor Catalytic Reforming unit, 
the first in the Southwest, and second 
in the world has been started up by 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., of Dallas. 
The unit reforms low octanes gasolines 
into high octane fuels, using a catalyst- 
aided molecular change. Capacity’ is 
said to be 19,000 bbls. daily. 

y 
Republic Steel Corp. plans to expand 
its Gadsen (Ala.) plant. To iron out 
fluctuations in production, the com- 
pany will install a hot strip mill, a cold 
mill, a continuous pickle line, anneal- 
ing furnaces, and a continuous galvaniz- 
ing line. 

a 
The aluminum industry got a break last. 
week, when the government released 
150-million Ib. of the: metal from the 
national stockpile. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization decided to divert 
some of the shipments after Secy. of 
Commerce Wecks found that some 
manufacturers were stockpiling, thereby 
creating a shortage in the market. 








Have you checked the prices of ex- 


ecutive chairs lately? Ask your 
Sturgis dealer to show you this man- 
sized spring back chair (we call it 
the 1205-G) and see if the price 
doesn’t surprise you. 

Sit in it—there are 23 coil springs 
in that big seat. Relax against that 
ample backrest—it’s foam rubber. 
Tilt back and discover that the rear 
of the seat lowers while the front 
remains almost stationary, permit- 
ting your feet to stay on the floor. 
(You can thank our brand new 
Sturgi-Tilt Control for that!) Oh, 
yes, and under it all is the famous 
Sturgis wear-proof fiber glass base. 
As we say, put your money on 
this one! 





POSTURE CHAIRS 


Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S.C. 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


We'd like a copy of your illustrated fold- 
er describing this and other chairs. (4) 


Name. 





Firm Name. 





Address 








City. ____. State. 






































A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


FINANCIAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


© FOURTH OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


Our Colleges and Universities 
Are Living on Borrowed Time 


.. . time borrowed from underpaid faculty members 


The chart on this page tells a story of profound 
importance to every American. It is the story 
of the financial beating our college and univer- 
sity faculty members have been taking in the 
past 14 war and postwar years. 

On the whole, this span of 14 years has been 
one of great and growing prosperity. But, as the 
chart shows, our college and university faculty 
members have, as a group, had less than no 
share in it. 

During this period, from 1940 through 
1954, the real income of the average in- 
dustrial worker (that is, what his wages 
would purchase in goods and services) 
has increased by almost one-half. Among 
professional groups, physicians have en- 
joyed an increase of about 80 per cent in 
their real income. Lawyers, far less fa- 
vored financially, have had an increase of 
about 10 per cent. But faculty members 
have not only had no increase at all; over 
these years of prosperity their average rea! 
income has fallen by 5 per cent. These 
figures do not take account of the increase 
in taxes since 1940. 


Senior Teachers Hardest Hit 


These figures are, of course, averages. For 
some groups of faculty members it has been 
better; for others worse. It has been particularly 


hard on senior faculty members. Between 194] 
and 1953 their salaries lost about 8 per cent 
of their purchasing power. Being deeply com- 
mitted to their careers they could not respond 
to alternative employment opportunities as 
readily as could their junior colleagues. For 
junior faculty members there was some increase 
in real income between 1941 and 1953 but only 
about half as much as the average for the nation. 


What's Happened to College Faculty Salaries*® 


INDEX (1940=100) 
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YEAR YEAR 
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* Real Income before Taxes. 


Source: Council for Financial Aid to Education; U. S. Dep't of 
Commerce; U. S. Dep't of Labor. 
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Public Colleges Fare Better 


There are also marked differences in the aver- 
age financial reward received by faculty mem- 
bers in different types of colleges and univer- 
sities. A recent study by the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education indicates that, in the last 
academic year, 1953-1954, teachers in privately 
endowed, independent colleges and universities 
were paid an average salary about $1000 less 
than that paid to faculty members in tax-sup- 
ported institutions. The same study indicates 
that salaries far below the average are especially 
common for faculty members in the small pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges. This study found that 
during the last academic year the average salary 
of all college and university faculty members 
was about $4700. 

The special difficulties under which the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, and particu- 
larly the independent liberal arts colleges, are 
laboring to get back on their feet financially 


have been discussed in previous editorials in this - 


series. These difficulties underline the need of 
special help for these institutions to which busi- 
ness firms are now contributing in increasing 
volume. However, the problem of providing bet- 
ier salaries is not peculiar to any particular type 
of institution. 


Faculty Members Not Greedy 


It is not easy to prescribe a precise standard 
of fair pay for college and university faculty 
members. This is partly because they put less 
weight relatively on money rewards than they 
put on rewards of scholarly accomplishment and 
prestige. Consequently, they have consistently 
been willing to work for very modest salaries 
in relation to the intellectual ability, education 
and application required. Obviously, however, it 
is the dictate both of fairness and good judgment 
to see that faculty members are given a roughly 
proportionate share in the general prosperity. 
Indeed, their crucial role in our society could 
be made to justify a larger share than this. 

There is no way to know with any degree of 
precision what the underpayment of our college 
and university faculty members over the past 
14 years has actually cost the nation in terms 
of reduced quality of intellectual performance 
of those institutions. One reason is that the dam- 
age has heen minimized by the devoted services 








of many faculty members who have loyally 
stuck to their jobs in spite of the great financial 
discouragement. 

It is obvious, however, that, if no grave 
deterioration in the intellectual perform- 
ance of our colleges and universities has 
occurred so far, it is because we have been 
living on borrowed time. It is time bor- 
rowed from faculty members who have, in 
effect, been subsidizing these institutions 
by their financial sacrifice. This arrange- 
ment is not only a menace to the cultural 
and intellectual life of the nation, it is also 
a menace to our national security in a time 
when successful national survival may well 
depend in peculiar degree on the full de- 
velopment and utilization of our intellec- 
tual resources. We depend on our college 
and university faculties pre-eminently to 
provide this development. Adequate finan- 
cial reward for such service is an elemen- 
tary form of national insurance. 

Many of our colleges and universities are 
working hard to improve the financial lot of their 
faculty members. Business firms are also play- 
ing an increasing role of providing the neces- 
sary financial assistance. The methods being 
used by business for this purpose will be the 
subject of another editorial in this series. How- 
ever, vastly more must be done, and quick- 
ly, to stop the financial beating being taken 
by our college and university faculty mem- 
bers if the nation’s welfare and safety are 
to be properly protected. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 
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GOING UP 


saves in over-all length. 


Mack’s new cab hoists vertically from chassis, 


IN PLACE 


2 NER ik 





It’s up, mechanic has easy access to engine 
Safety lock protects him. 


Getting Under a Truck Cab 


Ever since the first cab-over-engine 
truck was built about 50 years ago, 
mechanics have cursed it, because— 
until recent years—it had been a nasty 
truck.to service. With the early models, 
the mechanic had to tear the cab apart 
to get at the engine. 

Six years ago, White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, made the mechanic’s job 
easier by producing a cab that tilted 
forward. ‘The White cab works on a 
hinge, flops out over the front bumper, 
leaving the engine fully exposed. 

Now, Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, 
has a cab-over-engine truck that opens 
in a different way. When Mack put 
the new truck through its paces last 
week (pictures), the company boasted 
about two new features. 
¢ Space Gain—One, its cab lifted ver- 
tically from the chassis. Mack said 
that this would make it possible to 
work on the engine in tight quarters. 
(The hinged cab has to have extra 
space out in front of the bumper be- 


142 


fore it can be opened. Mack’s truck 
needs no space in front, and needs 
only one foot more ceiling clearance 
than required by the arc of lifting a 
hinged-cab truck.) 

The cab can be lifted either manu- 
ally or hydraulically. The hydraulic 
lift is optional. The company says 
that nothing has to be disconnected 
before the cab is raised. As a safety 
feature, a special lock holds the cab 
firmly in its vertical position. 

The second feature that Mack 
talks about is the new cab’s length. By 
designing it to lift straight up, Mack 
has been able to make the cab shorter 
by one foot than other cab-over-engine 
types. From front to back, it measures 
68 inches. 

Mack says this gives the company 
a more competitive product for city 
and rural delivery routes, because its 
shorter length and wider front axle 
make it easier to handle in tight places. 

The company is building the new 


truck in sizes from 20,000 Ib. to 28; 
000 Ib. gross vehicle weight—for such 
markets as bottling, brewing, dairy, and 
fuel oil—and in larger sizes, 40,00 
Ib. to 53,000 Ib., for the higher a 
pacity highway hauling field. The 
smaller units are the smallest that the 
company has produced in a numbe 
of years. 

Mack says that it is manufacturing 
the trucks in both four-wheel and si 
wheel models, and in a variety of op 
tional platform lengths. It has designed 
the trucks so that the front axle cams 
one-third of the gross weight; the rea 
axle, two-thirds. 

This saves on tire wear, because the 
payload is distributed more evenly ove 
both axles. 
¢ The Law—In addition to the me 
chanical advantages claimed for the 
vertical-lift cab, Mack probably saved 
itself a legal tangle. Two other coi 
panies that followed White’s hingeé 
cab idea have been charged with pit 
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That’s the amount of paper in its many types that was 
produced in the U. S. in 1953 for packaging—to say 
nothing of newsprint and the hundreds of other forms 
paper takes to make life easier. 


All of which is intended to point out that the paper 
industry is vast and growing to such a degree that vast 
will soon have a limited meaning. Demand, of course, 
8 one of the reasons for the size of this industry. 
The desire to make paper better while making more 
fit, and the financial daring that must be a part of 
industrial advance, are others. 


Still others are the technical contributions from other 
industries that aid in growth and improvement. Take 
‘tam, for example. Its generation, to meet specific 


» “quirements under complicated situations, is a job 


that demands long technological strides to keep up 
with the industries it serves. 











PAPER...HOW MANY MARKET BAGS IN 31 MILLION TONS 7? 


Steam is a basic in the paper industry and The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, from the very begin- 
ning, has kept pace with paper through steam gen- 
erating equipment for power, processing, heating and 
chemical recovery. 


With paper, as with all industry, it is a fast and 
exciting pace. Just how fast and exciting can best be 
indicated by developments in the industry that have, 
in fact, given paper a new dimension. 
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Put your 
branch plant 


in the 






























































zone 


The smaller spread—66. 3° average daily 
maximum to 46.7° average daily mini- 
mum temperatures in MOA (Metropol- 
itan Oakland Area), plus a monthly aver- 
age difference between January and July 
temperatures of only 1542°, gives indus- 
tries an extra profit zone where mild 
climate makes money by saving money. 


Savings start on the drawing board 
No need to provide for snow loads or frost 
conditions. Frames can be light, walls of min- 
imum thickness, roofs flat. Mere shelter for 
many operations and for storage. Gates instead 
of heavy doors. No weather-stripping, no spe- 
cial insulation, no need for elaborate heating 
or air conditioning equipment. 

Climate steps up production 
Most plants are on one floor for more efficient 
straight-line operation. No heat or cold ex- 


tremes to slow down worker efficiency...no 
weather-induced shutdowns. No snow to re- 


_—_,. 


“Extra Profit” 










































































move. No “winterizing” of plant and equip- 
ment. Masonry seldom needs pointing up. 
Roofs and gutters last longer. 


Whuy nor put your plant in MOA...where 
the same mild climate that makes this a delight- 
ful place to visit or to live... works the year 
around to make you extra profit? 


To give you facts on the realationship of cli- 
mate to every phase of manufacturing and sell- 
ing, we've prepared a special Data Sheet: How 
Climate Makes You Money. It will pay you to 
read it before you select a plant site anywhere. 


Free FACTFILE Service 


Now available to you—at no cost or obliga- 
tion—is the same Factfile & Data Sheet Service 
long used by banks, management consultants, 
constructors, etc. Includes separate Data Sheets 
on: Climate—Markets—Industrial Survey —Liv- 
ing Conditions—Transportation and Distribution. 


Write for your FACTFILE today! 
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THE MAINLAND SIDE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 














ent infringement (BW —Sep.18’54,p34) 
The companies: Diamond T. Moj 
Car Co., and International Harvegg 
Co., both of Chicago. The suit is 
pending. 

Mack itself introduced a hinged @ 
over-engine truck three years ago, 
its model was slightly larger than 
in the White line. White brought 
charges against Mack, but refusesil 
say why Mack was not involved inj 
Harvester-Diamond ‘T’ suit. 

The new Mack series will rang 
price from about $4,400 to $7,0@ 
Generally, each truck will sell for aba 
$500 more than trucks in Mack’s ram 














lar line. 
e Source: Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. : 
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Brighter outdoor movies, 
drive-in theater owners to show ff 
earfier in the evening, are made pg 
ble by Reflectoscreen, says the “a 
Bettinger Corp., Waltham, Mass. 

screen is a porcelain enamel surat 
studded with tiny glass beads, omg 
about $2 per sq. ft. Bettinger saygil 
makes films 200% brighter by incre 
ing flectivity over that of paint 


screens. 

















© 
A hotter heat pump for home heatiiy 
in northern temperatures is announdl 
by GE’s Weathertron Dept. GE sm 
the new unit has 60% more heating 
capacity than former models, but cost 
from 15% to 30% less and takes about 
one-fourth the floor space. 

. 








CHARLES R 
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Kill Flame, an acrosol bomb fire e 
tinguisher, stops electrical, oil, grease, 
or gasoline fires, according to Allchem 


Mfg. Co., Inc., 15 West 39 St., New ‘T know 
York 18. The extinguisher, costing§ tect the 
$1.50, is said to be completely nontoxt Fg onom:; 
e 

Competition for transistors is threst keep fin 
ened by a new circuit element called § complis] 
Magnistor, made by Potter Inst § every ex 
ment Co., Inc., 115 Cutter Mill Ré, dh vies 
Great Neck, N. Y. Magnistors are tiny & 
ferro-ceramic coils with a number 0 2 (HARLE 
wire windings. They can do a numb 

of jobs now done by glass-enveloe J With th 


tubes, and can also act as memory unit 
to store information. Potter says thes 
small control units have long shelf life, 


operate well under temperature & 
tremes, and are very rugged. 
e 


A rubber stamp that uses no ink is be 
ing made by Everprint Products, Int, 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.} 
The stamp, of composition rubber i 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA (Alameda County) CALIFORNIA 
Suite 107 - 1320 Webster Street +» Oakiand 12, California 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY + BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND 





PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





pregnated with a special ink, is said ® 
give as many as 100,000 clear impres 
sions. 
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CHARLES R. COX 


‘l urge every executive...” 


‘L know of no better method for each citizen to pro- 
tect the American way of life than by building his own 
economic security and by helping his Government to 
keep financially sound. Both these results can be ac- 
complished through the Payroll Savings Plan. I urge 
every executive in the nation to give this Plan his active 
and vigorous support.” 

CHARLES R. COX, President, Kennecott Copper Corporation 


With the active cooperation of Mr. Cox, Kennecott 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


conducted a person-to-person canvass which put a 
Payroll Savings Application in the hands of every one 
of Kennecott’s 20,000 employees. The men and women 
of Kennecott did the rest. Country-wide participation 
in Kennecott’s Payroll Plan rose from 24% to 52%. 


Your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, is 
ready to help you install a Payroll Savings Plan, or 
show you how to build participation in an existing Plan 
through a simple person-to-person canvass. Write today 
to Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Position Wanted ads only 
charged at 4 of above rates. 
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Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave, (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


== Selling Opportunity Offered === 
30 yr. wtr. pur. equip. mfgr. wants agts. chlori- 


nators, filters, wtr. softnrs. comm. basis. 
“Evrything for the swimming pool’. Mun. 
Ind. Dom, SW-5735, Business Week. 


== Executive Employment Service 


Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 
man! Nation's largest agency offers confiden- 
tial, “Coast to Coast" service. Write giving age, 
education and experience. Free pamphlet. Em- 
ployers send complete job description. Graeb- 
ner's Executive Exchange—116 So. Michigan, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Positions Wanted 


Executive versatile self starter age 38 with un- 
usually strong sales experience engineered 
products thoroughly familiar accounting sys- 
tems and cost control, labor and human rela- 
tions, possess college and law degree back- 
ground Interested challenging opportunity. 
PW-5566, Business Week. 











Club Manager, at present operating finest hunt- 
ing club in the east for large manufacturer's 
customer entertaining, interested in making a 
change. Reply PW-5812, Business Week. 





President mid-west auto parts manufacturer, 
over $1,000,000 capital, has time for stimulation 
serving as paid director of company in non- 
competitive field. Professional executive with 
engineering and business background. Expect 
sigié mutual investigation. PW-6002, Business 
Teek. 


Accountant with over five years public and 
private experience, B.S. degree, seeks position 
with future. PW-6029, Business Week. 


Sales—Sales Promotion: M.B.A. Harvard Busi- 
ness—now assistant to sales director. 29—mar- 
ried. Desires new, challenging position. PW- 
5992. Business Week 


Sales-Specialize Rural Market Develo 5 
hardlines, mgmt exp, age 41 employed. PW- 
5979, Business Week. 


Ret'd. Fact’y. Mgr.-Purch. Agt. Coll. Grad. seeks 
any approp .“‘job’’. Salary secondary. PW-5976, 
Business Week 


Personnel Managers—Need experienced Engineers 
and Technicians? We offer a booklet especially 
prepared to help you solve this problem. Write 
for your “‘free’’ copy of Reservoir of Engineers 
and Technical Men McGraw-Hill Publishing 
SPeapany, Room 1215, 330 W. 42 St., N 


— == Part Time Work Wanted == 
Part Time Association Work. Experienced ex- 


ecutive has additional time. Supervise conven- 
tions, public relations, sales and promotion. 
Office facilities. Travel. PTWW-6022, Business 
Week 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted——— 


Industrial Equip t sales repr tative desi 
a new line for Western States. Please include 
description. RA-5865, Business Week. 


Philadelphia area sal availabl 10 years 
experience, 1954 auto ready to represent and 
sell your line. Open to bona fide propositions. 
Contact Robert H. Hexter, 4924 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 39, Pa. 








Mfg. Agent, Texas, Okla. Excellent contacts in 
aircraft and industrial accounts. Desires addi- 
tional lines. RA-6007, Business Week. 


Manufacturer's Representative desires additional 
industrial lines for Kansas City, Mo. area. RA- 
6006, Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Registered Electronic Engineer-Consultant. Elec- 
tronic control systems, or business & industry. 
New York City. SS-6040, Business Week. 


Need Translations? All Languages. Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs. Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead, Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


ei. 





New products for sale, li er fe 
Write Digest C1, P. O. Box 2052, Austin, Texas. 


Don't Stew! If a practical solution for any 
problem seems possible but escapes you, submit 
it to our staff in confidence. No solution—no 
charge. You be the judge. SS-5712, Business 
Week, 

== —=Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 45BW1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D. C, 


EQUIPMENT 


Fer Sale 


Motors, Generators, Transformers, New and 
Rebuilt—World’s Largest Inventory Electric 
Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$200 weekly cli ing V ti Blinds. Free 
book. Burtt, 2434Ac, Wichita 13, Kansas. 











CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Stock issues, Chattel mortgage, Loans—Increase 
working capital: Expansion financed. Sy Field, 
1008-5th Ave, NYC 28, BU 8-5792. 





KEEP ‘clues’ in MIND 


¢ Employment 
© Personnel 
© Equipment 


Classified Advertising Division . 





© Special Business Service 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 
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Check for Auto Checky 
ALBANY —Compulsory automohj 


inspections—an issue that was fougy 
over for years in the legislature until 
finally passed last year—is now ty to se 
center of a brand new fight. an 

Under the law that the state pa og 
through, semiannual inspections of M tome 
autos are slated to start on May i% i th 
Last week, though, Gov. Avercll Hani ow, 
man, asked the legislature to delay tit jesse 
program for a yeal His reasons: }® 
spection facilities are inadequate; cg 
to motorists will be “substantial”: ¢ 
program’s value as a safety measure 
questionable. 
















end | 


Tax 
PI 


All this went down the wrong wag in loc 
with owners of service stations avm five a 
garages who have already applied fgg up in 
inspection licenses. Some say they hay The 
spent from $500 to several thousaj Alleg 
dollars on equipment and building aj put a 
terations to get ready for the program is. 
Unless the state goes through with th The r 
checkups on schedule, several of the comm 


say they'll sue for reimbursement. § 4% 
By early this week, at least ij borou: 
owners from the Albany area weg 00. 


planning to meet to see if they could Bor 

set up an association to fight the dela particu 
weren 
they 

Trolley Transfer hey ¢ 
this pe 


DENVER —Denver Tramway Cop of Cor 
which four years ago finished gett -again 
rid of trolley tracks here, now wants ti some r 
get rid of its trackless trolleys. Its ide, 
says President W. A. Alexander, ist Be C 
give Denver the nation’s most mode TO 
bus system. 


If the Colorado Public Utility Cong “YC 
ohne - ine one ee express 
mission approves, DTC will sell its r But th 
maining 142 trolley coaches and bof 


130 more diesel buses to add to its prof © yy. 
ent stable of 50. Along with the switd aie, 
over, it plans to sell its eight-ston licked 


downtown office building and oth§ , sell ] 
realty, scrap and sell more than 2 state fr 
lion Ib. of copper wire, and move tf ) 

licenses, 
the suburbs. Alexander thinks the sb 4. js, 
may finance the whole changeover. hf. j..- 


any case, he’s sure the switch to bus But 
will save the company from having # transfer 


ask for higher fares now. Buddies 
has the 
Try the Old Road = 
SYRACUSE — The Cherry Vie} (iti 
Turnpike Assn. in central New tos aed 
has begun a $50,000 fund-raising @® Fo a 
paign to re-educate the public to ti ee 
joys of driving on super roads. om 
When the New York State Throw (Pt), 
opened here last fall, traffic along Rout} chare 


20 from Cazenovia to Duanesbug 
dwindled almost overnight. Starting ® 
November, businessmen in the att 
80% of whom cater to transient 


the £TOS: 
has settle 
‘tent, ¢ 
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watched their trade slide off by more 
than 25%. Now they have decided to 
raise money for a promotion campaign 
to get the business back. 

“We don’t think promotion is going 
to sell people on abandoning the Thru- 
way,” says attorney Alex Foster. “But 
we do think we can develop new cus- 
tomers and re-attract the old ones.” 
if the valley doesn’t get its trade back 
now, he says, “hundreds of small busi- 
nesses Will be out of business by the 
end of next winter.” 


Taxes Fall, Arms Raised 


PITTSBURGH—A $700,000 slash 
in local taxes for U.S. Steel Corp. has 
fve almost-bankrupt communities here 
up in arms. 

The tax cut was granted by the 
Allegheny County Tax Board, which 
put a new valuation on machinery in 
U.S. Steel’s plants in the five boroughs. 
The reduction means that one of the 
communities stands to lost $206,000— 
46% of its revenue. Losses in other 
boroughs range from $69,000 to $166,- 
000. 

Borough officials say one thing that 
particularly rankles them is that they 
weren't informed of the cut before 
they drew up their 1955 budgets. At 
this point, Allegheny County’s Board 
of Commissioners has joined the fight 
-against its own tax board—to get 
some relief for the boroughs. 


Be Our Guest 


TOLEDO —Businessmen no longer 
have to fy in and out of this city’s new 
express airport with parched throats. 
But the drinks they get there are 
partly on ‘Toledo's taxpayers. 

When the airport opened _ 
months ago, the only major facility i 
lacked was a bar with legal nathort 
to sell liquor (BW—Jun.19°54,p140). A 
state freeze on the number of liquor 
licenses, in effect since 1949, forced 
the City of Toledo to wait its turn for 
ilicense to open up. 

But the freeze doesn’t affect the 
tansfer of licenses. And, last month 
Buddies Lunch System, Inc., which 
as the airport food and liquor conces- 
ion, finally got a license by transfer. 
But it had to pay a tavern, known as 
Walt’s Dog House, $18,500 for it (com- 
paed with the $600 fee the state 
charges), 

Because of the price Buddies had 
to pay, the city has trimmed its take 
fm Buddies’ concession. Instead 
if charging $3,500 a vear, or 5% of 
the gross, whichever is the greater, it 
lus settled for $3,000, or 3%. To that 
‘tent, city coffers have to stand short. 
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THE TREND 





Before the Big Four Meets 


A top-level East-West conference is, once again, in 
the wind. Abroad, our allies have stepped up their 
pressure for a Big Four meeting and Russia’s Premier 
Bulganin has expressed a “positive attitude” toward 
Pres. Eisenhower's approach. 

The Administration's position, based on the bitter 
experience of the postwar years and bolstered by the 
Yalta revelations, has been to view top-level talks as 
undesirable unless they were preceded by Russian deeds 
of good faith. In the past, Pres. Eisenhower had indi- 
cated that the Russians must sign an Austrian peace 
treaty or permit free elections in Germany as a pre- 
requisite to a conference. 

Without such assurances, he has held that any meet- 
ing would be used by the Communists to foment dis- 
unity among the Western powers, and as a forum for 
propaganda. Thus, the conference would not only be 
futile in itself, but, by destroying the hopes of people 
cverywhere, it would actually be harmful to the cause 
of world peace. 

This has been the American approach, and it has 
been a sensible and realistic one. But it has never been 
fully shared by our allies, partly because of their own 
internal political conditions, and partly because of their 
great fears of another war. Their anxieties are so great, 
in fact, that they have been willing to meet the Russians 
without any conditions whatever. 

There is no doubt that this difference in attitudes 
has marred and weakened the alliance of the West. Like 
marriages, international relations cannot be lasting or 
effective unless there is a frank display of give and take. 
But on this issue, there has been more stubbornness than 
flexibility. 

If we want to make a concerted show of strength 
against Communism, we cannot take a fixed stand on 
the issue of Big Four talks. We must be a little less 
toughly realistic than we would be on our own. But 
if we can be more flexible, we gain the whole-hearted 
support of our allies. 

This seems to be recognized by Pres. Eisenhower, who 
has now declared that he will not insist on specified 
examples of good faith from the Russians. Instead, he 
wants some indication that the Russians will take the 
talks seriously. If this is forthcoming, he will agree 
to exploratory discussions that will set the stage for a 
meeting of the Big Four. 

The President is giving a little in adopting this new 
position. But it is also true that our allies, by ratifying 
the Paris agreements on the Western European Union, 
have given in too. We can demand fewer conditions 
now because we are much stronger than ever before. We 
have reached a position of strength through unity that 
is essential in any showdown with the Communists. 

In taking this stand, Pres. Eisenhower is again 
demonstrating a broad understanding of the basic 
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issues that, we believe, merits the support of the Amer 
ican people as well as our friends abroad. His ney § 
approach gives promise that when, and if, a Big Fou § 
meeting does take place, it will not be a fiasco from 
the start. 


The Gray Area 


Last August, Congress enacted a new national atomic 
energy law. One major objective of the new law was t § 
pave the way for industry to take over the development 
of nonmilitary applications of atomic energy. The de 
tails of licensing commercial uses of atomic energy and 
regulating health, safety, and security aspects were lef 
largely to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There has been some business criticism of the com 
mission for its failure to come up with more than a fey 
of these ground rules to date. A more specific and, pee 
haps, more serious criticism has been directed at the 
few rules AEC has unveiled. 

During recent hearings of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Democratic Sen. Clinton 
Anderson charged that AEC was putting too many & 
strictions on information needed by industry in atomic 
work. He was backed up by Rep. W. Sterling Cole 
who headed the Joint Committee in 1953-54, when the 
Republicans controlled Congress. 

The committee has set up a civilian advisory panel to 
help speed “peaceful use” of atom power. According to 
Anderson, the panel has been established because the 
AEC is moving too slowly in assisting private industry, 

Similar criticism followed from industry sources. Fran 
cis K. McCune, head of General Electric’s extensive 
atomic energy activities, for instance has charged that 
AEC is declassifying little, if any, additional information 
on atomic development. Instead, it has set up a new 
category of secrecy—the so-called “gray area.” Into this 
classification the commission is putting most of the 
data necessary for development of atomic power plants 
and other nonmilitary applications, leaving information 
on weapons and production of bomb materials unde 
close security wraps. 

A businessman can obtain access to “gray area” i 
formation. But to do so he must either get a licen 
to build an atomic plant or sign up with AEC for ont 
of three types of agreements. Either way, he is subjected 
to considerable supervision by the commission. 

As McCune pointed out, this approach discouragé 
the kind of widespread industry interest and participt 
tion that brought rapid development of electronit 
aviation, and other flourishing American industries. At 
best, such a course may deny the Russians, who have 
proved they have top-flight scientists and engineers, some 
small help in developing atomic power. At worst, 
might retard U. S. atomic power development by yea® 
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An attitude and aptitude for solving bearing problems... 


Fan Super-Precision a “é In this man-made inferno, the jet engine, there is no place 

fr main rotor shaft é e for parts that “can’t take it.” Rapid and wide temperature 

v jet engine NSA dead changes distort them. Without proper compensation, they 
get out of line, resulting in vibration and wear. 

For jet engine rotor shafts, Fafnir builds super-precision 
bearings with measurements made to millionths and finishes 
to microinches. They’re specifically designed to compensate 
quickly for distortion and to maintain shaft rigidity under 
blast furnace conditions. 

Such bearings can come only through collaboration with 
aircraft engineers and designers. Perhaps similar collabora- 
tion can help you solve a bearing problem involving tem- 
perature extremes. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 
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During final adjustment of a refrigerator doom 
latch mechanism the lock washer often slipped 


out of position. 





Shakeproof engineers added this self-retaining “handle” to a standard 

external-internal lock washer to eliminate a slow and awkward 

hand operation. By means of the handle, the lock washer actually 
holds itself in place as tie screw is adjusted. 

“Pastening Headgua lew” ® 

DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 


} St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois * Offices in Princl 
In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto 


Examples like this show how Shakeproof has earned an 

enviable reputation for providing the utmost in efficient assembly 
at the lowest possible cost. A Shakeproof Engineer 

is always at your service. Write today! 
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